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According to this settlement, individual agreements were con- 
cluded between the Madras government on the one hand and Sltarama 
Razu and Payaka Rao on the other. 1 While Masulipatam had been 
busy with the southern zamindars of the Chicacole* 
The Settlement Sarkar, Cotsford was making headway in Ichchapuram, 

of 1768. On 10 June 1768 he proclaimed in open court the 

sources of the right of* the Company to the Sarkar 
and produced a considerable effect on the zamindars. 2 He took energetic 
measures to secure the balance due from Akkaji on the previous year's 
rent, and concluded a fresh agreement with him for a period of three 
years on the condition that the Madras government would /‘protect the 

country at their own expense and receive the full rents from it at 

little more than half its value and be liable to damages.*^ Even though 
• 

1 Madras to Vizagapatam , 27 June, Vol. 62, pp, 796—97. See also Madras to 
Masulipatam , 1 July, idem. pp, 842—43. See further Madras Letters Received 
(Bourchier), 1 November 1768, para 52. Vol. IV. 

The Madras Government actually intended to revert to unified manage- 
ment, But Masulipatam fallaciously observed that as Sifc&r&ma R&zu would no^ 
submit to the authority of a renter, such an attempt would be a failure. Thely 
further quoted the case of Narayana Deo. 

The real facts were that at this stage the government were not prepared 
to enirust Sit&r&ma R&zu with any real power. It was their determination to 
weakren the strength of Vijayanagaram whi<j{i resulted in the disurbances of the 
Sarkar, f* 

2 Cotsford to Madras, Chicacole, a 2 June, 1768 . Milit. Cons. 27 June. Vol# $2, 

pp. 767—98. f 

3 Sqroe to Same, Gan jam, 22 July. Item* ? August, idem. pp. 984-86, . 
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fully conscious of the evil effects of f an anfiual v leasg, the Madras 
government, could not as yet come to the conclusion of adopting * long 
period leases and reprimanded Cotsford for his agreement'* with Akkaji 
which they reduced for that of one year, 4 

Col. Peach’s detachment gradually restored order in the Sarkar. 
The project of increasing the military strength of the Company was 
turned down and the government observed that the appointment of some 
person of power and influence to the management of the country taken 
possession of by Colonel Peach will be a more expedient measure* than 
stationing the number of troops recommended by him. ’5 Narayapa Deo 
was routed by Col. Peach and the country scoured for any stragglers 
from his party. Likewise was the raja of Tekkali humiliated. 4 5 6 * 8 

These successes gave the Madras government an opportunity to 
attempt a scheme of revenue management in these disturbed tracts. 
Rama Jogi Patro. a former manager of Narayana Deo who was now in 
disgrace, seemed the most eligible person to manage the zamindari of 
Kirojdi. bke any other renter in the Kasimkota and Chicacole pargctn&S . 
“But. as we cannot expect, ‘till the country is settled, to reap any 
considerable advantage therefrom, it should not at present be let for 
any fixed time, but the person who is appointed to it must only have it 
till the Company’s authority is sufficiently established to enable us to 
put it on a regular footing. Narayana Deo remained at large with 
the Company's troops vainly hoping to capture him. There was no hope 
of a peaceful settlement of fhe country until the fears from any of his 
future depredations were removed. As Col. Peach observed, notwith- 
standing the country being conquered and Narraindoo reduced to such a 
state that it is beyond a probability that he can by any means give us 
any more disturbance by open force, yet from the apprehensions of the 
country people are under from him, they can by no means be prevailed 
upon to submit to the Company’s authority or return to their habitations, 
until* such time as the principal men in power who are now with 
Narraindoo permit them, or “till some other person who has*equal 
influence is sent hither to reconcile them to our government.” 6 

4 Milit. Cons . 9 August and Madras to Cotsford , 11 August Vol. 62, pp. 984-86. 

5 Madras to Masulipatam , 2 July. idem, pp, 846 48. 

6 Madras Letters Received , (Bourchier) 8 August 1768 para 12, Vol. III. 

.7 Masulipatam to Madras , 1 and 2 July Milit. Cons. 9 July Vol. 62 pp. 853- 
56; Resolution of the Madras Government, idem . pp. 857—58 and Madras t * 
Masulipatam, 8 July idem pp. 866 — 67. 

8 Col. Peach to Masulipatam , Kimidi, 1 July 1768, Milit. Cons. 25 July 
Vol. 62 pp. 926-29. \ 

• Five years later, Charles SnfHh, Chief of Ganjam, wrote to Madras that 
the year 1769 “was a year fruitful in milifWy operations and it appears to have 
# been the most favourable for the collection of the revenue, which may therefore 
flourish in such conjecture, if care only be tafe^n to preserve the country from 
being dpsolated”. 

Qanqam t# Madras , 3 August' 1774. Milit.Cons. 22 August, Vol.76, PP. 575-8$. 
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Since Akkaji had ’ already settled for the haveli lands, the 
Madras government directed Cotsford to proceed with his settlement with 
individual Zemindars. But as^ to demilitarisation of the Sarkar, they 
directed him to “avoid mentioning this matter to (the zamindars) ‘‘tiii a 
more favourable opportunity when *a sufficient force may be spared t° 
enforce this measure so necessary for securing the tranquility of the 
country." 9 Through the instrumentality of President Bourcnier he had 
made arrangements for sufficient aahukar security to guarantee the 
renter’s agreement. They accepted the conditions of Rama Jogi Patro 
for the management of Kimidi. according to which Narayana Deo should 
not be allowed to have a footing in tne country, his legitimate son (as 
against his illegitimate favourite son) should oe invested as' raja and 
himself appointed .dtiwan and granted him a haul accordingly. 19 

Cotsford’s early policy was extremely liberal. 11 as the Kimitfi 
country was under his direct jurisdiction and as Col. Peach and the cnief 
of Masulipatam advocated an aggressive policy even 

Early liberal after tne agreement with Rama Jogi Patro, he empha- 
policy of Cotsiord. ucaiiy protested against me introduction of any 
- revolutionary measures. He wrqfe to Masulipatam; 

“It appears to me quite contrary to tne interest ot the India Company 
at present that any Zamindary should oe reduced by lorce in any other 
case then as it is tne last remedy (sic) in tneir nands to bring me 
disobedient to reason, for our authority is not sufficiently established in 
this part of the Cnicacoie Circar to go thro’ wun such an affair. Phis 
concerns the Zamindars in general, but witn regard to Narrain Doo in 
particular, if you deprive tne whole ot his family of the inheritance of 
that Zamindary it will De toe real and only cause tor more trouDie in 

this country than we shall oe aDie to pat a stop to ror some years 

If you mean to seize tne person oi Narrain Doo thro’ the means of 
Ramah Jogue Pauter (his former Duanj you must not think pi destroying, 
the Rajahship. i'ne Governor am Council wnl not desire more but 

accept of Narrain Doo’s fail as the punishment his crime merits. 12 

9 Madras to Cotsford , (unlit.) ll August 1768. Vol. (32, pp. b81 — 86. 

10 Ibid, See also Madras Letters Received, (hourooier) 1 November 1768, para 
53, Vol. IV. 

11 Even thouga Cotsford had been soLely vested with tne responsibility of 
the Ichckapuram paryana, tne chief of Masulipatam interfered tnerem wu^io«t 
evoking opposition from him. Thus, it was at the direction of Masulipatam that 
Col. Peach undertook a survey of the district. Madras approved this measure. 

See Masulipatam to Maarus, 1 August, Mi tit, Uom>. 30 ^ugust Vol. 62. 

pp. j3l6— 18, Resoiut.on ot tne Madras Co/eramont p J021 and Ma d/as to 

Masulipatam , 22 August, idem, pp. 103^—32. 

12 Cotsford to Masulipatam, Bemam^ore, 8 August. Milit. Cons , o September^ 
Vol. 62. pp. 1078-80. 

Even two months after this protest, like chief of Masulipatam wrote to 
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fully 'conscious of the evil effects of * an an&uaUleasg, the Madras 
government, could not as yet come to the conclusion of adopting ■ long 
period leases and reprimanded Cotsford for his agreement v with Akkaji 
which they reduced for that of one year.4 

Col* Peaces detachment gradually restored order in the Sarkar. 
The project of increasing the military strength of the Company was 
turned down and the government observed that the appointment of some 
person of power and influence to the management of the country taken 
possession of by Colonel Peach will he a more expedient measure* than 
stationing the number of troops recommended by him/’S Narayapa Deo 
was routed by Col. Peach and the country scoured for any stragglers 
from his party. Likewise was the raja of Tekkali humiliated. 4 5 6 * 8 

These successes gave the Madras government an opportunity to 
attempt a scheme of revenue management in these disturbed tracts. 
Rama Jogi Patro. a former manager of Narayana Deo who was now in 
disgrace, seemed the most eligible person to manage the zamindari of 
Kirojdi. Like any other renter in the Kasimkota and Chicacole parganas. 
“But. as we cannot expect, ‘till th» country is settled, to reap any 
considerable advantage therefrom, it should not at present be let for 
any fixed time, but the person who is appointed to it must only have it 
till the Company’s authority is sufficiently established to enable us to 
put it on a regular footing . Narayana Deo remained at large with 
the Company’s troops vainly hoping to capture him. There was no hope 
of a peaceful settlement of fhe country until the fears from any of his 
future depredations were removed. As Col. Peach observed, notwith- 
standing the country being conquered and Narraindoo reduced to such a 
state that it is beyond a probability that he can by any means give us 
any more disturbance by open force, yet from the apprehensions of the 
country people are under from him, they can by no means be prevailed 
upon to submit to the Company’s authority or return to their habitations, 
until 1 such time as the principal men in power who are now with 
Narraindoo permit them, or “till some other person who has.equal 
influence is sent hither to reconcile them to our government.” 6 

4 Milit, Cons . 9 August and Madras to Cotsford , 11 August Vol. 62, pp. 984-86. 

5 Madras to Masulipatam , 2 July, idem . pp, 846—48. 

6 Madras Letters Received, (Bourchier) 8 August 1768 para 12, Vol. III. 

.7 Masulipatam to Madras , 1 and 2 July Milit . Cons. 9 July Vol. 62 pp. 853- 
56; Resolution of tbe Madras Government, idem . pp. 857 — 58 and Madras to 
Masulipatam , 8 July idem pp. 866 — 67. 

8 CoL Peach to Masulipatam , Kimidi, 1 July 1768, Milit . Cons . 25 July 
Vol. 62 pp. 926-29. € 

• Five years later, Charles Snffth, Chief of Gan jam, wrote to Madras^ that 
F the year 1769 “was a year fruitful in mililavy operations and it appears to have 
been the most favourable for the collection of the revenue, which may therefore 
flourish in such conjecture, if care only be tafeen to preserve the country from 
being desolated**. 1 

Qaryarn te Madras, 3 August' 1774, Milit.Cons. 22 August, Vol.76, pp. 575-88. 
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Since Akkaji had ' already settled for the havtli lands, the 
Madras government airected Cotsford to proceed with his settlement with 
individual Zemindars. But as^ to demilitarisation of the Sarkar, they 
directed him to “avoid mentioning this matter to (the zarnmdars) ‘‘tiii a 
more favourable opportunity when *a sufficient force may be spared t° 
enforce this measure so necessary for securing the tranquility of the 
country.” 9 Through the instrumentality of President Bourcnier he had 
made arrangements for sufficient sahukar security to guarantee the 
renter’s agreement. They accepted the conditions of Rama Jogi Patro 
for the management of Kimitfi, according to which Narayana Deo snould 
not be allowed to have a footing in me country, his legitimate son (as 
against his illegitimate favourite son) should oe invested as ' raja and 
himself appointed. diwan and granted him a haul accordingly. 10 

Cotsford’s early policy was extremely liberal. 11 As the Kimidi 
country was under his direct jurisdiction and as Col. Peach ana the cnief 
of Masuhpatam advocated an aggressive policy even 
Early liberal after me agreement wun Rama Jogi Patro, he empha 
policy of Cotstord. tically protested against me introduction of any 
revolutionary measures. He wre^e to Masuhpatam; 
*'It appears to me quite contrary to me interest of the India Company 
at present that any Zamindary should oe reduced by lorce in any other 
case then as u is me last remedy (sic) in tneir nands to bring me 
disobedient to reason, for our authority is not sufficiently established in 
this part of the Cnieacole Circar to go tnro’ wun suen an affair. Phis 
concerns the Zarnmdars in general, but wun regard to Narrain Doo in 
particular, if you deprive me whole or his family of the inheritance of 
mat Zamindary it will De me real and ouly cause tor more trouoie in 

this country than we shall oe aoie to put a stop to ior some years 

If you mean to seize tae person oi Narraia Doo thro’ the means of 
Ramah Jogue Pauter (his former Duau) you must not think #i destroying 
the Rajahship. The Governor aru Council will not desire more but 

accept of Narrain Doo’s tali as the punishment his crime merits. 12 
• 

9 Madras to Cotsford , (milit.) 11 August 1768. Vol. 02, p p. 881 — 86. 

10 Ibid, See also Madras Letters Received, (iiouremer) 1 November 17o8, para 
53, Vol. IV. 

11 Even tkougu Cotsford had been solely vested with tne responsibility of 
the Ichchapuram paryana, tne chief of i&aauiipatam interfered therein witjioit 
evoking opposition from him. Thus, u was at the direction of Masuiipataai that 
Col. Peach undertook a survey of the distr v ct. Madras approved this measure. 

See Masulipatam to Mavras, 1 August, Milit, Co us. 30 .. ugust Vol. 68. 
PP. ^16— 18, Resolution ol tno Madras uovernoion; p. i02 1-24 and Madias to 
Masulipatam, 22 August, idem. pp. 108^—32. 

12 Cotsford to Masdiipatam, Bemamyoro, 8 August. Milit. Cons , b September-* 
Vol, 62. pp. 1078-80. 

Even two months after this protest, the chief of Masulipatam wrote to 
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The Masulipatam Council settled for* Rs. 3 .^ 7 » 63 i with 
Sitarama Razu for the first kist o f the Vijayanagaram zamindari and, 
that of the Wurutla district, as well as for the balances 
The settlement due from Raghava Razu. They also prevailed upon 

of i 768 ' - 69 * him to provide security for the tribute of Payaka Rao, 

raja of Satyavaram, Who had only been recently 
liberated from his dependence on the zamindari of Vijayanagaram. 1 ^ 
Sitarama Razu's fidelity to the Company during the revolt of Narayana 
Deo was clearly recognised by the government. As Masulipatam put it: 

‘‘We must, however, in justice to him observe that, in the late distur- 

bances, h$ hath rendered the Company important and efficacious assistance, 
as without it the least bad consequence that could have resulted from 
the insurrection made by Narrain Doo must have been the entire loss of 
the Chicacole revenues for the present year .” 14 As a reward for this 
and in recognition of the several sanads possessed by him for his 
personal jagir % a haul was granted confirming him in the same . 15 As 
a further mark of the government’s appreciation, the fort of Chicacole 
which had recently been acquired by the Company was, instead of being 
demolished, placed in his charge . 16 

Akkaji claimed a remission of Rs. 60,000 on account of the 

ravages of Narayana Deo during the preceiding year. The Masulipatam 
Council proceded with an interrogation of the muzurndars of the pargina 
with a view to ascertain the truth of this claim, but no subsequent 

action seems to have been taken regarding it, 1 ^ He was again granted 
the lease of the districts of Kasimsota, Jalmur and the Naupada salt 
farm at an annual rent of Rs. 2 , 00,000 which was “more than would 
be given by any person’'. Akkaji was prevailed upon to offer this rent 
in view of the fact taat he had already enjoyed the lease of the farms 
during the p^vious year and that the present year’s settlement only 

Madras that “it never occurred to me that any of Narraindoe’s family would 
again ba restored to tiie possession of t a© Kiminedy Country”. Masulipatam to 
Madras $ 25 October, idem* 2 November, idem . pp. 1419—21. 

Id Masulipatam to Madras, 5 September 1768. idem. 12 September idem . 

pp. 1096—98. See also Same to Same , 20 September, idem. 30 September, idem, 
pp. 1193—96. 

14 Masulipatam to Madras , 5 September 1768. Mi l it. Cons . 12 September 

V oD 62 pp. 1096 — 98, See also Same to same , 20 September idem. 30 September# 

idem. pp. 1193—96. 

15 idem. pp. 1202 — 03 and Madras to Masulipatam , 4 October idem* p. 1123. 
Owing to certain irregularities a fresh haul was granted to Sitarama Razu.f See 
M.ilit. Cons . 24 July 1769. Vol. 65, p. # 369. 

I have copied out this haul as Appendix ‘B’ No. 2. 

16 Masulipatam to Madras , 21 Decern ber, 1778. Milit . Cons. 26 December 
Vol. 64 p, 1958. 

17 I was not able to trace this ‘transaction any further. 
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meant an extension of the term of his lease. But since the Ichchapuram 
division (ue. the Jalraur division) which had been recently acquired from 
Narayana Deo (as will be shown presently) and converted into the 
Company’s haveli lands, had not yet come under the complete control of 
the government, he was only to consider himself as being placed in the 
temporary charge of its management, until the time had come when he 
could be styled renter. 18 

The settlement of the Ichchapuram pargana began with the 
dismemberment of the Kimitfi zemindari. During the long period of 
mismanagement in the district, Narayana Deo, the raja, had usurped the 
Zamindari of Tekkali, and the division of Jalmur, Now that he had been 
declared an outlaw, the Madras government deemed 
Dismemberment of it essential to divest his family of all unauthorised 
Kimidi zamindari, accretions to the zamindari. The restoration of the 
Tekkali raja to his hereditary estate would, it was 
thought, impress the inhabitants ‘'with an idea of our moderation and 
of our desire to continue the several Zamindars in the ancient possessions 
so long aB they remain obedient to the Company. 19 As such, the 
zamindar was reinstated in his hereditary estate but with his tribute 
raised from Rs. 25,000 to Rs. 30,000 a year. With respect to Jalmur 
which produced an annual rent of Rs. 50,000 it was found that it had 
always been part of the government’s haveli lands and hence it was 
leased out to Akkaji as was shown above. 20 

Cotsford inaugurated his settlement of the Ichchapuram zamin- , 
daries, which had so far paid their tribute through the raja of Vijayana- 
garam, with the raja of Mohiri who readily accepted the Company’s 
regime. But he was unable either to pay his tribute 
Cotsford’s settle- in full in ready money or supply adequate sdhukar 

ment of the security. To obviate this difficulty Cotsford, as a 

Ichchapuram personal favour, accepted the raja’s own bond for 

zamindari. the payment of the balance in easy instalments. 21 

• The raja further signed “a penalty bond” according 

to which he would forfeit his zamindari in the event of his accounts, on 
the basis of which a remission was given to him in connection 

18 Afasulipatam to Madras, 20 September 1768, Milit. Cons f 30 September, 
Vol, 62, pp, 1194 — 95. 

19 Same to same , 15 August 1768, idem . 20 August idem. pp. 1016—20. Resolu- 
tion of the Madras government pp 1021-22 and Madras to Masulipatatn f 22 August 
pp. 1031—32. 

20 Maeulipatam to Madras , 5 September. Milit. Cons . 12 September Vol. 62 
pp. 1100— 01; Colonel Peach to Maeulipatam, Kiniidi, 23 August pp. 1102—03, and 
Madras to Masulipatam t 14 September pp. 1100— 1111. 

21 Cotsford to Madras , Berhampore, 9 August 1768, idem, 5 September, idem. 
pp, 1076-78, 
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with the depredations of Narayapa Deo, .turning ou^ to be false.22 
The tribute of Dbirak5ta was raised beyond the usual amount paid 
during the preceeding twelve years but with a remission on account of 
the losses sustained during N arayana Deo's rebellion. 23 

So far matters had been smooth for Cotsford. He was careful 
not to apprize the zamindars ot the Madras government’s aim of depri- 
ving them of their atbbandies . But since the group of zaminrlaries known 
as the Mahendra Maiai (consisting of Tarla, Mandasa, Budarasingi, 
Jal&ntra and Surangij were practically defenceless, he sent one of his 
agents “to take possession of the crops on the ground with some armed 
peons till they pay their tribute for the current year, as without Soucar 
security it is absolutely necessary to deal wun them in this manner for 
they are (not) to be trusted’'. 2i 

With regard to Ghumsur, Cotsford was obliged to proceed with 
caution, i his zamindari served more or less as a buffer between the 
Maratha government of Cuttack and the Company’s government at 
Madras. Since the raja was unwilling to give up the ten villages which 
Cotsford claimed as originally belonging to the government’s haveli lands, 
he “thought it more adviseable to yield something than make him our 
enemy at this time”. With regard to the raja of Sourera, Cotsford was 
able to enhance his tribute without any opposition on the part of the 
former. 25 But since the raja of Biridi refused to surrender a pargana 
which he had been illegally possessed of since the time of Bussy’s march 
through the Chicacole Sarkar in 17571 his fort was stormed and a settle* 
ment imposed upon him by force. 20 ine raja of Humma readily came to 
terms. 27 But military force had to be used against the raja of Hautgur. 
On the contrary, Kallikota quietly acquiesced in the Company' regime. 
As to Vijayanagar (Pedda Kimidi) the raja not only paid his tribute in 
full but also assigned over to the Company a considerable number of his 
villages. In ail these last three cases, the sum of tribute ‘‘rather exceeded 
what they have usually paid to the government 

Thus, before the end of 1768 and before fresh troubles were to 
start in the Chicacole barkar, Cotsford was able to settle with nine 
zamindars of the Ichchapuram Faragana . As has been shown below, his 

22 Same t6 same % Ganjam, 18 August idem . 12 September, idem, p. 1104—05. 

23 Cotsford to Madras , Aska, 17 September, Milit. Cons. 30 September Yol. 62, 
pp. 1245—46, 

24 Same to same , 20 September, idem. 13 October, idem , pp. 1280-83. 

25 Same to same, 25 September 1768 idem. 15 October, idem , pp. 1305—06. 

26 Cotsford to Madras , 25 October Milit. Cons. Vol. 62, pp. 1558—62. 

27 Idem , p. 1563. 

28 Same to same t Vijayanagar 21 November idem . 12 December Yol, 64 
pp. 1804 — 06. Madras approved these measures in Madras to Cotsford 14 Deeember 
idem, pp; 1821-23, 
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settlement re.^ltpd* in an increase of the jamabandi traditionally paid by 
the zarr ; ndars* But to the credit af Cotsford it must be pointed out 
that* not withstanding the previous orders of the Madras government to 
the effect that the zamindars should, not oay any sums to Narayana Deo, 
and that in case they paid any, no future claims would be allowed on 
that account. He sacrificed nearly forty per cent of the revenues for 
1767 — 68 in the shape of remissions on account of losses sustained by 
these zamindars. The following table clearly illstrates this point. 


Cotsford' s Settlement of the Ichchapuram zamindaries (1768—69). 


Zamindari 

Tribute 

for 

1767. 

Deductions on 
account of Narayana 
Deo's depredations 

Balance 

due. 

No. of 
kists. 


Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Mohiri 

45,000 

1 7,000 

28.000 

4 

Dharakofa 

25.001 

7,781 

1 7,270 

4 

Ghumsur 

30,001 

10,001 

20,000 

3 

vSourera 

2,801 

700 

2,101 

4 

Biridi 

5,oor 

2,500 

2, SOI 

7 

Humma 

3.001 

2,T47^ 9 

854 

1 

Kallikota 

34»oor 

7,908 

26,093 

4 

Hautgur 

37*000 

10,579 

26.42I 30 

3 

Vizayanagar 
(Pedda Kimidi) 

47,001 

6,446 31 

40.555 

3 


One of the most important and far-reaching results of Cotsford’s 
settlement of the Ichchapuram zamindars for 17^8-69 was the systematic 
recovery and increase of the Company’s haveli 

Creation of the lands. The arguments used injustification of this 
Company’s haveli policy of depriving the zamindars of these lands 
lands. were threefold# The first was that during the period 

of anarchy and confusion which had long prevailed 
in the Chicacole Sarkar prior to its acquisition by the Company, 
the more powerful rajas encroached upon the tracts of their 
weaker neighbours. Since no authentic sanads for these accretions, either 
from the powerless Mughal Emperor or from the lax goveriftnent of the 
subadar of the Dekhan, were forthcoming, the zamindars had no rfght 
to them. Secondly, some zamindars had appropriated to themselves the 
origiual khalsa lands of the Muhammadan government, as the repository 
of all citril authority in the Sarkars ^nd as the successor to the 

29 This sum includes Fs. 325 pnid to Akkaji. 

30 Tn part payment of this, rice to the value of R*. 3,000 was to be accept?^ 

31 Of this R«, 1446 were paid to Akkaji.* 
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Muhammadan regime, the Company had the right to reclaim all such 
khalsa lands. Tne third argument became operative only in the case of 
recalcitrant zamindars. It was in the shape of nemesis that the govern- 
ment claimed certain portions ‘ of the defiant zamindaries at once to 
humble thtm and to warn their more peaceful neighbours. 

The first deliberate attempt to create the havili lands of the 
Ichchapuram paragana was made when the Kimidi zamindari was disme- 
mbered and Jalmur liberated and finally rented to Akkaji. 32 The raja of 
Mohiri delivered up thirteen villages valued at Rs, 6,000 a year, but was 
allowed to retain three which had been granted to him in 1746 by Jafar 
Ali Khan, naib of Nizarn-ul Mulk. 33 Ilautgur again, surrendered thirteen 
villages— ten valued at Rs. 7,646 a vear and formerly enjoyed as an 
inam by Gode Ramadas, naib of Sitarama Razu, and three more in 
charge of Hautmaram . 34 Kissen Bhanj, the raja of Ghumsur, parted 
with thirteen of the twenty three disputed villages 35 The raja of Humma 
was compelled to deliver up a whole pargana which was incorporated 
into the havdi land*. Bhima Deva, raja of Vijayanagar (Pedda Kimidi) 
gave up the Korla pargana valued at Rs. 7,000 a year. He also surrem 
dered another village in the Pubbakonda pargana rated at Rs. 2,000 
a year- 36 

# 32 Masulipatam to Madras • 5 September 1768. Milit. Cons. 12 September 

Vol. 62 pp 1100 - 01. See also Madras to Masulipatam 11 September idem . 

pp. 1100 — 11. 

33 Cotsford to Madras, Ganjam 18 August idem. 12 September idem. 

pp. 1104—05. 

34 Cotsford to Madras , A ska 20 September Milit . Cons. 13 October Vol. 62 
pp 1280—85. See also Same to same , Vijayanagar 21 November idem. 12 December 
Vol. 64 pp 1804 — 05. 

Hautmaram was evidently a Marwari sahukar engaged in revenue 
business in this Sarkar. 

35 Same to same, Aska 25. September idem . 15 October Vol. 62 pp 1305 — 06. 

36 The transactions relative to Humma and Pedda Kimidi were related in 
Same to same. Vijayanagar 21. November idem. 12 December Vol. 64 pp. 1804-05, 

The name of the pargana delivered up by Humma was not mentioned in 
the records. 


{To be continued ) 



MURUPAKA COPPER-PLATE GRANT OP ANANTAYARMA- 
CHODA-GANGA DEYA (Dated Saka Samvat 1005). 

Prof. R. SUBBA RAO, M A.,L T,, 

Govt. Arts College, Rajahmundry 

History OF the PLATES: Sometime back, my esteemed friend, 
Mr. C. Atmaram, B.A.,B.L, obtained this set of plates from a friend and 
handed it over to me for publication in this journal. It contains five 
plates, each measuring 7 5 /a* by . The first and the fifth plates are 
inscribed on one side only, the other side being left blank to serve 
as a cover to the set. The ring holding the plates is thick and 4* 

in diameter. The t vd ends of the ring are soldered into the lower 
portion of an oblong conch-like seal on the back of which is fixed a 
circular seat containing in high relief an image of a couchant humped 
bull {Nandi) , facing to the front, about \V\ in length and 54 * in 
height. Round the bull, on the surface of the disc, are found in relief 
the figures of sun, chowrie, etc. The ring has been cut by me at the 
time of taking the estampages of the plates. The five p ] ates weigh in 
all 107 tolas and the ring with its seal weighs 38 tolas. 

Alphabet and Language: The edges of the plates are 

slightly raised into rims so as to protect the writing. The whole 

inscription contains 73 lines of Sanskrit matter both in prose and poetry. 
The alphabet, which is inscribed clearly in old Nagari type, can 

be read easily. It resembles that of the KLorni and*the Vizagapatam C.P. 
grants of the same king which were long ago published by Dr. Fleet in 
the Ind . Ant., Vol. XVTIl and which were dated in Saka years 1003 
and 1057 respectively. 

The following orthograohical points may be noted: (i) v 

is used throughout for denoting 6, as in savda in line 7, and lavdha 
in line* 9, both in plate 1 (b). (ii) l is distinguished from n by a 
small stroke on the top of L (iii> Purndnusvdra symbol is 

shown by a circle or dot placed sometimes on the right top 
corner of the letter and sometimes between letter and letter, (iv) The 
final 7/1 is shown by a virama (stroke of inverted creScent) placed 
under the bindu (circle) as in gdthranam and mashindm in lines 

3 and 4 of Plate 1. (b). (v) There is no distinction shown between 

£ and 8 as in words silila ( 1 . 3) and sankha ( 1 . 7) in Plate 1 (b). (vi) 
The conjuncts nch and fichh are shown t by ch and chh being written 

first and then n separately after them. ( cf paf^cha in lines 14 and 46.) 

(vii) The consonants after r are generally doubled as in rvvishndr in 
line ii, KamarTiTiava in 1. 14. (viii) j is used for jj as in samujvala 
in line 8 Plate 1 (b). In almost all the Ganjja Plates, the word is 
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written like that only, (ix) a is expressed by a lifte drawn to the 
right from the top of the, fetter and on a level with its headstroke. 

(x) i is formed by a crescent-like stroke drawn from the top-centre 
of the letter to the left bottom, while £ is formed by a similar stroke 
to the right bottom fcf. i and £ in Svasti /ri in line i in Plate i (b) J 

(xi) & and S are expressed by a line drawn to the left from the top of 
the letter and on a par with its headstroke. (xii) u is expressed by 
an inverted crescent-like stroke at the bottom of the letter from the 
right to the left and U by a similar stroke from the left to the right, 
(xiit) The difference between pa and pha is expressed by a small circle 
being placed at the right top corner of p, (xiv) A small stroke below 
n gives the final form of n, i*e , the dental n sound as in nivahan and 
abkanan . (xv) The final form of m and r are shown by omitting the 
top strokes of the letters, (xvi) The use of prithvim and pitri for 
prthvim and pit r is peculiar; similarly the use of trkute for trikuts in 
plate 4 (a) and (b). (xvii) There are several mistakes committed by 
the scribe and prooer readings are given in the footnotes. 

SUBJECT-MATTER OF THE PL\TES: It resembles, up to the 
portion defining the actual grant with its boundaries, closely that given 
in the Korni Plates of this king dated $aka 1003 published in this 
Journal (Vol. I, pp. 40-48) and the Vizagapatam plates of this king of the 
same year and also S* 1057 published in Tad. Ant. (Vol. XVIII, pp. 
161 and 172) and also the grant of this king dated Saka year 1006 and 
published in this Journal Vol. VIII pp. 191 ff. The genealogy and the 
chronology, given in all these plates, also agree closely with all 
those given in all the grants of Vajrahasta III and Rajaraja and differ 
from those given in the Korni plates dated 1034 published in this 

Journal (Vol. I, pp. 106-12 \) and the Vizagapatam plates of this king 

dated $. 1040 published in Ind . Ant. (Vol. XVIII, pp. 165-172). The 

former shou'd therefore be believed to be more historic il and correct. 

The grant, made on the occasion of winter solstice, con- 

sists of the village of Murupaka situated in the District of Erada. Its date 
is 6. 1005. The village was made into a T>Bvabhoga for Narendresvara 
Deva. The village of Sattivada in the same Erada Dist, was granted to 
Gapapati Nayaka by Vajrahasta III in S. 971, ( Vide p. 165 of 
JAHRS. Yol. VIII.) The present grant was made for the maintenance 
of. five Brahmins who should conduct worship of God and do repairs to 
the temple Vimana , 

Among the boundaries of the village granted are mentioned ten 
more villages, viz Nantivadana, Vara, Lovana, Lemjaraha, Srimasraka, 
Kr 5 nvera» Vijayapura, Vurumura, VImada and Remga Erada vishaya may 
be identified with Vizianagaram Taluk wherein are found Murupaka and 
'■ome other villages still. 

The grant is said to be written by Damodara, son of 
Mahqkhdyastha (the jgreat Alderman) and Sa,ndhi*viqrdhi (Secretary 
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for Peace and War) Mavuraya and inscribed by Mahakshasdli (the great 
letter-writer) V^allem.^/u. The same set of people are found to have 
done the same duties in S. 971 in the time .of this king’s grandfather 
Vajrahastadeva III. ( Vide JAHRS . Vol. VIII p (166). The Komi 
plates of Anantavarma-Ch5daganga, dated 103 j., were written by 

Vallena Acharya's son Bhattena ( Vide JAHRS . Vol. I, p, 124). The 
present Set of plates, dated S. 1005. was written by Vallema Oja who 
must be the same as Vallema Acharya . The engraver of Korni plates 
of this very same king dated £. 1003 was also Vallemdju, ( Vide JAHRS . 
p, 48, Vol. I). This Vallemoju is the son of Nunkamoju as stated 
in Vajrahasta’s C. P. grant dated & 9S2 ( Vide Boddapadu plates 
published in the Bharati , a Telugu monthly of Madras, Vol. Ill pp 82 — 
94), Thus, during three reigns, we get three names of engravers of official 
records. The word Akshasali seems to have given birth to Agasali 
which means now a kamJali or goldsmith. Similarly, the word dchdri 
seems to have given birth to asari which is also a term for a 
goldsmith in South India. 

Text* 

First Plate : Second Side . 

1, Oih. 1 Svasti srimata 2 m=sakhila-bhuvana*vinuta-naya-vinaya-daya* 

dana-da 

2, kshipya-satya-saucha-3auryya-dhairyyadi guijaratna* pavitrakanariW* * A- 

3. treya-gotranam vimala-vicharachara-punya salila4-prakshalita-ka« 

4. likala-kalmasha-mashmam maha Mahendraehala sikhara pratishthi- 

5, tasya sa charachara guroh sakala- bhuvana-nirmmapaika-sUtra- 

6. dharasya Sasanka chudamaner-bhbhagavato Gokarnna svamina- 
7* ll prasadat-samasaditaika sahkha 5 oheri pamcha maha savda 6 -dhavala» 

8. chchhatra-hema-chamara vara-vpshabhalamchchhana samujvala? sa- 

masta samra- 

9. jya mahimnam aneka samarasanghatta sam-upalavdha 8 vijayalakshmi- 

saraa- 

10. lifigit — rOttunga bhuja*dapda-mapditanam Tjrkalinga 9 - mahibhujam 

Second Plate: First Side. 

11. Ga5ganam-anvayara*alankarishp5r=a Vvishpor=:iva Vikram=akranta* 

dharamapdala- 

* Prepared from the original Copper-plates, These plate# are now presented 
by me to the Museum of the Andhra Historical Research Society at the request 
of Mr. 0. Atmaram, B.A.jB.L., vakil, who first acquired them, 
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12. sya Gupamaharppava-maharajasya putrah II Sri - Vajr<ahastadevas = 
chatus = cha- 

15. tvarimsatam-av<^akaa 10 kshitim— arakshit | Tat-tanayo Guptfamaraja 11 
varsha-tra- 

14. yam-apalayat | Tad ami tadanujah Kamarnpava-devah pancha-tri- 

15. msad-varshani | Tasy anujo Vinayadityas-sama-stitrah 12 | Ta 

16. tah Kamarpniva-tanay 5 Vajrahastah | Yd ( madagali^a gaptfan 

17. gajan-sahasram^artthibyah samadat sa-pancha-trimsatam-avda 13 

1 8. kan | Tatas— tad-agra-sunu :h*I Kamarnnava-dev = orttha 

samam [ | *] Tatas-tadanu- 

19. jo GupdamahlpaU^s-trini varshani | Tadanu tasya dvai-matur 5 

Second Hate: Second Side . 

20. Madhukamarnpava ekdna vimsati varshani | Tatah Kama- 

21. rppad 1 **- Vaidumva 16 nvaya samudbhavayaiii Vinayamahadevya 17 jata- 

22. h srl Vajrahasta-dev 5 devah patantam-atibhishanamr=a£amm 

23. sastryabhi 18 jaghanasa trayatrim 19 satam— avdakan 20 = avanim = 

apalayat 

24. Tatastu tasy-atma bhav=:6ri-marddanas-sa- Rajaraja-kshitipa- 
23. kshitim samah 11 arakshad ash^au varupalayam vara 21 
26. n nidhir-ggupanarn 22 nnidhi pala-sannibhah II Tato Rajendra- 

.27. chdla 23 sya tanaya Rajasundari rajnas=tasy— §gramahishi-sa- 

28. tl sutam=asuyata II Sakavde 24 Nandarandhra-graha gapa gapi- 

Third Plate: First Side . 

29. te Kumbhasamsthe dinese sukle-pakshe tritlya 2 ^ yuji ravija*di 

30. ne Revatlbhe nr-yugme lagne Ganga-nvavayarhbu 28 ja vana di- 

31. na kridvischa 27 visvambhara yams 28 chakram sa 29 rakshitum 

sadgupa ni- 

32; dhir=adhipas Chodagang=:6bhishiktih 30 0 Kalinga na* 

33- garat=Parama-mahesvara Paramabhatfaraka Ma* 31 
34* barajadhiraja Trikalingadhipatih Srimad=Anantava- 
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V'ol. X II, Pt. i ] murupaka C. P. Grant dated §. s. ioo S is 

the white parasol, the go>den chowrie and the excellent bull-crest, 
through the favour of the divine Gdkarpa’svamin (Siva), who is the lord 
of all the animate and inanimate world, who is the sole architect in the 
construction of the whole Universe and who’ has on his head the moon 
as an ornament; who were adorned with lofty staff-like arms which were 
embraced by the goddess of Victory, obtained in the conflict of many 
battles and who were the lords of the country of the Three Kalingas — 

(Ll, 12 to 17 ). — The illustrious Vajrahastadeva protected the 
earth for 44 years. His son, Guridama Raja ruled for 3 years and his 
younger brother, Kamarnava deva for 35 years (and) his younger brother, 
Vinayaditya for 3 years. Then, Kamarnava’s son, Vajrahasta who gave 
away to applicants a thousand elephants, whose temples were trickling 
with rut, (ruled) for 35 years. 

(LI 18 to 23 ). — Then his eldest son, Kamarnavadeva (reigned) 
for half an year and then his younger brother, Gunda Raja for 3 years 
and then his maternal half-brother, Madhukamarnava for 19 years. 
Then, there was born to Kamarnava by Vinayamahaaevi of the Vaidumba 
family, the illustrious king Vajrahasta, who struck down with his sword 
the most terrible thunderbolt falling from Heaven, and who ruled for 
33 years. 

(LI. 24 to 26). — Then, his son, king Rajarara, the destroyer of 
foes, a mine of good qualities who like Kubera, protected, for 8 years, 
the earth surrounded by the sea. 

(LL 27 to 28 ). — Rajasundari, the daughter of Rajendra Chola 
and the chief queen consort of the king (Rajaraja) bore a son. 

(II. 29 to 81 ). — (This son) King Chodaganga, the sun to the col- 
lection of the lotus flowers of the Ganga race and a mine of good qualites 
was, for the purpose of protecting the circle of the world, annointed king in 
the saka year 999 , denoted by the Nandas ( 9 I, apertures ( 9 ), planets ( 9 ), 
when the sun was in the Kurtibha (Aquarius) on Saturday, the third 
lunar day of the bright fortnight, under the Revati star and during the 
Mithuna (Gemini) lagna. 

(LL S3 to 36). — From the city of Kalinganagara, the illustrious 
AnantavarroaCbodaganga, the devout worshipper of (God) Mahesvara, 
the devout Lord Paramount, the great King of kings, lord of Tri-kalinga 
being in good health, having called together all the subjects (Janapadas) 
headed by the chief Amatyas , (Ministers) commands: — “Be it known to 
you all: 

(LL 37 to 47), — That, for the increase of the merit and fame of 
(my) mother, fathef and myself, the # village of Murupaka, situated in 
ISrada Vishaya (District) enclosed by the four boundaries, has been with 
all the waters granted by us, free of all molestations, and as long as 
moon and snn last, in the saka year, 1005 , denoted by moon (i\ air ( 0 ), 
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sky (o), spirits (5), on the occassion of summer* solstice ( Uttarayana 
Satfikranti) for rendering services like worshipping, offering, dancing, 
singing verses in praise and beating drum etc., for God Narendresvaradeva 
and also for affecting repairs to Vimana (the pinnacle of the temple of 
God) and a Vftti (life sustenance grant) has been established out of the 
village granted for the following five persons: — ( 1 ) Chamenasarma, the son 
of DarapaSarmma of Bharadvaja gutra ( 2 ) His obedient disciple 
Damddara’s son called Remana ( 3 ) one called Navana, the son of Prolaya 
who was born in that family ( 4 ) one named Ayitana, son of Pinnapa ( 5 ) 
and one called Y5mana, son of Valena. This grant has been made for 
the protection of the Devasthdnam (Temple of Narendresvara). The 
boundaries of the said village are written as follows: 

(LI. 48-68)* — To the east lies a stone erected; to the south of it 
lies Gumuru vdsikai?) at the meeting place of the three villages, viz., Muru- 
paka, Nantivadana and Vara; to the north east of it lies a stone erected at 
the meeting place of the 3 villages, viz., Murupaka, Lovana and Vara; to 
the north-west of it lies a stone erected; to the west of it lies a group of 
tintrinl (tamarind) tiees and to the south of it lies an anthill and to its 
east also another ant-hill and to the north-east of it yet another ant-hill. 
To its south lies a stone erected at the meeting place of the three villages, 
viz., Murupaka. Lemjaraha and Sremasraka and to its south lies a garden 
j Kdkavanam (?) and to its south a wasteland and anthill; to its north 
lies a group of tintrinl trees and to its westalso the same group of trees, 
while to its south Nijjana trees. To its west lies a stone erected on 
a tank bund and to its south lie the tank bund and the timtrini trees at 
the meeting place of the 3 villages viz.. Murupaka, Lova and Kronvera. To 
the south-west lies a pit (garta) at the meeting of the three villages, 
viz , Murupaka, Kronvera and Vijayapura and to the west of it lies another 
pit (garta) at the meeting place of the three villages, viz.. Murupaka, 
Vijayapura and Vurumura; to the corner between north and west lies a herb 
(gulma) at the meeting place of the three villages viz , Murupaka, Vuru- 
mura, and Vimada. To the east of it lies, in an irregular way, an anthill 
and in a bend lies in a similar way another anthill. To its north lie tin - 
trini trees and to their east an anthill and to its north lies hillock at the 
meeting place of the three villages, viz., Murupaka, Vimada and Reriiga. 
To the north lies a shrub and to the north east lies the sunsuit of a 
hillock and tb its north-east an anthill and to its east a line of tintrinl 
trees and in the north-east direction tintrinl .trees again, 

(LI. 68-71): — The two usual imprecatory verses are given. 

(LI. 71-78 ): — This was written by Damodara, the son of Mahd - 
khtiyastha (the great Alderman) %ind Sandhivigrahi (the Secretary for 
Peace and War) Mavuraya and inscribed by Mahakuhafali (the great 
letter-writer) Vallema Oju. 



RUINS OF THE BUDDHIST PERIOD 
OH THE HOUND OF SARANGADHAR^l AT RAJAHWUNDRY 

B, V, KRISHNA RAO, M.A.,B,L. 

About a mile from the outskirts of Rajahmundry on the north* 
there is a small ridge about two hundred yards in length and about 90 
feet in height. The ridge runs from east to west .and faces the Godavari 
which flows beyond in a southerly direction about a mile away. The ridge 
has a cross section running from south to north near or towards its 
western summit It has flat top; its middle portion is slightly larger 
and higher than the western and eastern summits. On the edge of the 
central mound, on its northern corner, there is an old large deep well 
with a spiral flight of steps leading to the edge of the water below. 
The protecting structure at the top had disappeared long ago 
though traces of it are still visible I have attempted to go near and 
look into it once or t jvice; and according to my estimate the water level 
is approximately sixty feet below. 

For purposes of this description the northern offshoot or the 
terminus of the cross-ridge which runs from south to north crossing the 
main hillock may be caUed Mound *A\ It is the smallest mound in the 
locality and is at a distance of about 50 yards from the main ridge ‘B’ 
which runs east to west. Formerly the mound ‘A’ must have been con- 
nected with the main cliff ‘B’ by a flat topped saddle which apparently 
contained a pathway. On this top of the hillock \V are to be found 
traces of masonry structure circular in shape. The super structure had 
long ago disappeared. But several bricks were recovered from the place. 
People in recent times had dug up large bricks from the place and 
carried them away for their purposes. The whole area is now covered 
even to the foot of the mound with rubble stone which must have beeu 
used at one time in the masonry construction that once stood there. 

The main ridge which has been den:>m:nated B* consists of 
three cliffs. Tne first one *B*i* is chi wistern terminus of the ridge 
This has a flit top, which occupies an area of about 50 feet by 70 feet. 
It had, till about ten years ago when I saw it carefully for the first 
tim?, traces of foundations of brick masonry covering almoSt the entire 
summit. The fomdations have been found, by the subsequent digging 
up of the entire area, to be about 12 feet deep. There is now in the 
centre of it a temple on the old foundations, which was built by a Visva* 
brahmin who claims to. be a saint. %hus for all time there is no 
chance of knowing what stood on the spot. Still at the back of the temple 
that is on the eastern side there are to be found traces of a brick structure. 

To the south of this terminus, ‘B-i 1 stands another detatched 
tlilf which teems to have formed the southern terminals of the crpss*ridge, 
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This mound 'A i* on the south corresponds to the MtfUnd «' A mentioned 
above on the north. There were traces of masonry structure on this but 
during the. last one decade * the area had been completely dug up, 
like a pit and large bricks were removed for the construction of 
the temple near by. All the rubble stone that had fallen down the slopes 
these mounds lies scattered over the entire area. On the main ridge 

itself, the central part seems to be the largest area with a airly large 

and levelled ground measuring roughly an acre. Here also must have 
stood some buildings though the exact nature of them cannot be traced 
or ascertained at this distance of time. That is the spot which, in local 
tradition, is called the Mound of Sarangadhara. There it is said the 
unfortunate prince suffered the cruel punishment meted out to him 
his thoughtless father. There it is said that his legs and hands were 
severed and that he was left to the care and protection of a benevolent 
saint who restored them to him in course of time. There were found 
some years ago ruins of a &iva shrine but all of them had since been 
removed by some unknown people. There is only a huge slab on the 
site which contains the figure of a winged gamda in human form. 

The story of Sarangadhara is somewhat persistently connected 
with this mound, which has also distinct traces of buildings that existed 
in former times. It is possible that this mound was in some manner 

’which cannot be traced to-day connected with Buddhism in the early 

centuries before or after the Christian era. There is absolutely no evi- 
dence to assume that this mound was in any way connected with the 
Eastern Chalukya king Rajarajanarendra and his son Rajendra Ch5$a- 
deva. There is a close similarity, however, bstw^en the legend of 
Sarangadhara that still persists in this locality and the Maha Paduma 
Jdtaka-kathaA To this day on the 3rd day after the Makara 
Safnkranti , which is called Mukkanumu in Telugu, a great festival is 
held in honour of the unfortunate prince Sarangadhara at the mound 
where people particularly of the lower castes gather in la r ge numbers 
from all the neighbouring villages. The significance of this festival 
cannot be known, for it is peculiar to this locality. 

The Maha Paduma Jataka. Once upon a time when Brahmadatta 
was king of Benares the B5dhisattva was born as the son of his chief 
queen, and for the beautiful countenance he had was called Paduma 
kumSra or the Lotus Prince. When he grew up he was well educated in 
all arts and sciences. When the chief queen died the king took another 
this there was a rebellion on the frontier and the king departed to quell 
consort, but appointed his son Paduma-kumara viceroy. Sometime after 
that insurrection leaving the city* and the kingdom in the charge of his 
son Paduma-kumara, When the prince learnt that his father had 

destroyed the enemies and was returning home he made suitable arrange- 

* 

The Jataka % Vol. IV, Ho# 472# PP. 1X6 — 121, Cambridge University Press, 1901. 
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men + s for a triumphal entry for his father- At that time the queen saw the 
prince ?>nd having become enamoured of his beau f y. endeavoured to seduce 
him from his virtue The nrince would ifot, however, yield to her 
entreaties. Frus f rated in h ft r desires the qu a en resolved to take revenge, 
in order to protect herself bv destroying the prince. So she feigned 
illness, and when the king questioned her, complained of the molestation 
bv the prince and showed him «igns in proof of that. The king made no 
enquirv but became fu r ious like a seroent. He commanded his men to 
fetch th a prince immediately tied hand and foot to his presence. When 
the prince was brought like a condemned person, with his hands bound 
behind his neck and a garland o* red diw a rs round the neck and beaten 
all the wav. th a king could not res f ra*n his wrath He condemned his 
son to be done awav with over the Robbers/ Cliff. The prince said to his 
father that he was innocnent hut the king would not listen to him. The 
nobles and warriors of the r^alm remonstrated in vain to save the life 
of the unfortunate prince While the populace wailed around him the 
kin?, unmoved, commanded f he prince to he taken away, and caused him 
to be seized and cast down the precipice over heels head first. But the 
prince was saved from death bv a Naga (serpent) king who caught hold of 
him in his coifs when he was failing down the precipice, took him to his 
abode and gave him half of his kingdom. After spending a year in the Naga 
world, prince Padnma retired to the Himalayas and embraced the religious 
life. Sometime a f ter, a wo^d ranger of Benares saw Paduma-kumara now 
turned an asetic. recognised him and carried the news to the king. The 
king wmnt thither with his entourage to the hermitage of the prince and 
requested him to forget the past and return to the kingdom to accept 
the crown Paduma-kumara declined to give up the religious life and 
now the king learning that he was deprived of so virtuous a son by the 
machinations of his second wife, caused her to be punisned by being 
seized and hurled headlong over the self-same Robbed Cliff. 

. Prince Padumi is Bar ingadhara in the local legend and the 
vile queen of the Jataka hatta hatha is Chitrangi The mound of 
Sarangadhara plainly answers to the description of the Robbers 1 or 
Thieves Cliff, where there is a deepi precipitous well which is two or 
three palms deep. Tradition says that into that well the ^king caused 
his second queen to be hurled as a punishment for her crime, It is, 
therefore, quite probable that the locality of the Mound of Sarangadhara 
was connected with Buddhism in ancient times and that the story of the 
Maha Paduma Jdtaka was perpetuated on this spot in some form of 
which we have no traces to discover at present. 

In this connection I am tempted to make an observation 
regarding Buddhism in Andhradesa. A ch aracterstic feature of the 
Andhra school of Mahayana Buddhism sebms to be the peculiar form of 
perpetuating certain t Jataka legends in wejl knowp places copnected with 
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Buddhism in AndhradeSa. Thus we have the celebrated Pishtapura or 
Plthikapura, the modern Pithapuram in East Godavari District but 
strickly speaking Pitakapura| “the City of the Pitakas” or Piftapura* 
“the City of the Bird.’’ The name Pittapura suggests that the city was 
connected with the legend of the bird or the Kukguta Jataka. It U 
difficult to say which of the two was the earlier form of the name of the 
city which was renowned in ancient times as the seat of Buddhism in 
the Southern Kalinga. Pishtaoura, which is plainly the Sanskritised 
form of Pittapura, is called to this day PSda Gaya* and the shrine of 
Kukkut§£vara $iva in that locality reminds us of the Kukkuta-Jdtaka . 
Pada Gaya is believed to be the spot where the feet of the GaySsura 
are to be found while the head of the demon is believed to be in Buddha 
Gaya in the north. Pittapura would seem to have been connected with 
the Jataka legend Kukkufa jataka for, in Pithapuram, there is still an 
unexplored mound not very far removed from the shrine of $iva called 
Kukkutesvara and the Pada Gaya kshStra. Some marble stone pillars 
and beams were found near the spot sometime back, and the mound was 
neither explored nor preserved by the Archaeological Department despite 
the notice of the fact in the press The Sthalamdhdtmyam gives an 
interesting legendary account which I will take another opportunity to 
narrate in the pages of this Journal . Chezerla in the Narasaraopet taluk, 
•Guntur district, is another place which is likewise connected with a 
jataka legend. Here is the temple of Siva called KapStesvara. The 
temple architecure plainly betrays its Buddhist origin. It was originally 
a chattyagrha or apsidal temple with a barrel vaulted roof, a moon 
stone at the entrance and many other relics of its Buddhist antiquity and 
origin. The place was long ago dedicated to the Sibi Jataka . Snparvata 
would seem to have been connected not only with the genuine dhatu of 
the Blessed Lord Buddha, but also with the Kosiya Jataka or the 
Legend of the Owl, as Gtiba gutfa the name of a mound in that locality 
suggests. Guba gutfa or “the mound of the owl” is the most centrally 
S : tuated spot in the Nagarjunakonda valley; and on it stood once the 
(Samma-£ imbhuddsa dhdtuvara-parigrahitasa) Mahacheitya of the 
dhdtu of the perfectly Enlightened One. 3 

If the local legends and other stha(amdhdtmyams of the places 
of Buddhist ^celebrity are examined, we may come across similar instances. 
At .Ape time Buddhism enjoyed a strong hold on Andhrade^a and there 
gre innumerable traces all over the land of its glorious sway in former 
times* Lanja-dibba or “mound of the harlots” is a common name in 
Andbrad&Sa for the mounds of Buddhist antiquity. 

2 The original name might be Pitakapura, "the city of the Pitakss” whioh 
became Pittapura "the city of the bird' 1 in course of time in the pronunciation of 
the people. With the dropping of ^a’ the preceding *ta* becomes doubled and 
this is a common feature of the Telugu language. 

8 Ep • Ind*, p. 15, Ay aka Pillar Insc, 0— test line L* 



A NOTE ON THE MANDASA PLATES OF ANANTAYARMA* 
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M. SOMASEKHARA SARMA 

Mr. G. Ramadas edited these plates in the Journal of Bihar 
and Orissa. Research Society, Vol. XVIL p. i y 5 fit. This is a very 
interesting inscription in as much as this is the only grant, excluding the 
Katnbakaya putes of Devendravarma, which not only gives the praiasti 
of the early Ganga kings of Kajmga but supplies also the date in the 
Saka era. 

It is a well-known fact that all tne early Ganga grants give the 
date in the Ganga or Ganga-Kadamba era but not in the Saka era. The 
lather of the Ganga Rajaraja I, Vajrahasta, who was crowned in Saka 
960, was the first king to inaugurate a new mode of writing the royal 
charters. He left off the old Ganga prafanti and formulated a new one 
in its place. Besides tms, ne discontinued tne old Ganga era and began 
dating his grants in the Saka era. He was also the first Ganga king to 
give in his records his family pedigree and to tell us the date of his 
coronation His descendants followed nun closely, so much so that we 
have the coronation dates of his son Rajaraja I, his grandson 
Anantavarma Cotfaganga, and his great grandson Kamarijava and so on.. 
Ganga cnarters that supply the family pedigree, tne coronation date and 
the hate of the grant in Saka era are very rare, and in fact unknown prior 
to Vajrahasta. likewise those tnat are dated in the Ganga era, with 
the old Ganga prasanti are not known subsequent to his reign. Hence 
it seems proper to ascribe tue Kajinga grants with Saka dates to a 
period subsequent to the accession ot Vajranasta to the throne. So his 
leign may be said to mark the parting oc tne ways between the old and 
new regimes, i'nus, the Maruasa plates under review which contain the 
old Ganga pros anti and tne new Saka date really form a unique record 
of absprbmg interest. It was briefly reviewed in the Annual Report on 

* The date of the Mandasa plate* ha3 beoa a puzssle to the scholars who 
work at the Kainiga History, though tne editor of these plates, Mr. <i. Ramadas 
has interpreted it in his own way. There was much controversy regarding his 
interpretation. Many papers have been puoiisned and replies also were given by 
Mr, Ramadas to some of tne points raised in them. But still I am not yet-^aon* 
vinced of the arguments given by Mr. Ramadas, Mr. B, V. Krishnarao and some 
others ascribe these plates to Vajrahasta (ILL), father of Rajraaja. bo do I« 
dome years back 1 clearly expressed tnat tnese plates belong to Vajrahasta (ill), 
in my article on M The Raliuga Bra”, puoiisned in the Telugu monthly, Uharati% 

1931 . * 

It is quite a long time since I wrote tail article but it ha* remained 

unpublished ail tue while. Since the papers including the latest have not shown 
me reason to alter my position I feel that* I saould state my view point by 
releasing this note for publication. 
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Epigraphy for 1918 (in para 17, on page 138), apd the text has been 
made available (in the article mentioned above) by Mr. Ramadas. 

The plates record the gift of the village of Madhipatharakhapda 
in Maheadrabhdga by Dhiriliakhedi, son of Bhlmakhedi 1 of the Kadamba 
family, who had Jayantyapura for his capital. He was a subordinate of 
Anantavarma of the Ganga family, the overlord of all Kalinga. Because the 
donor of this grant was a Kadamba chief, the fish, perhaps the crest of 
the Ka|mga Kadambas, was engraved on the seal instead of the bull, 
the emblem of the Kajinga-Gangas. 

The date of the grant is given in the lines 14--5 as follows: 

“ Parame£vara*GangdmalqkulQtilaka Srlmad-Anantavrahmadevasya 

rdjye Sakdvda-nava-fataka sapta-rasa-mata Jayantyapure '* 

The date expressed by Sakdvada NavaSatika etc was taken 
to be 6aka 976 by the Government Epigiaphist and Saka 913 by 
Mr. Ramadas. However both of them fi id another year also, expressed 
in line 34 of the text by paindra eg, wnich was corrected as pandrdro , 
the Oriya word for 15. by Mr. Ramadas. He reads lines 33 and 34 as 
follows: 

“ Saradivasanidh* gddaxima f | * ] i tafea bhltu.ru [ ] * ] %dmd- 
8 tha padnara 15 l II * J Sadatta paradattamva, jdhdreti" 

But while Mr. Ramadis holds it to be Samastha Padndrd }t 
of thie donor Daarmakhedb the Epigraphist takes it to be the regnal 
year 15 of Anantavarma, Dharmakhedi’s over-lord. According to the 
* Samastha system” which is similar to the ank 1 reckoning Samasth a 15 
gives only 13 years of actual reign”. Hence Mr. Ramadas says that 
“the donor must have been crowned in Saka 901 s '. Then he observed 
“This is 59 years prior to Anantavarma Vajrabastadeva that was crowned 
in Saka 9S0. Tne king that was reigning over Kajmga 59 years prior 
to the donor of the Nadigam plates was Kamarpava IV. According to 
the Vizagapatam plates of Anantavarma Codagangadeva, Kamarpava IV 
appears to have reigned from Saka 895 to 8aka 915; but according to 
the Nadigam Plate i he reigned from Saka 688 to Saka 915 . In both 
the final year is the same. On the authority of the plates under study, the 
donor seems to have come to the estate in Saka 901”. Though, by the last 
sentence quoted here, Saka 901 seems to be the date of Kamarpava, yet 
it carmot be mistaken to be his, as it really refers to the donor Dharma* 
khedi* Thus, Mr. Ramadas assigns the date of the grant to a subordi- 
nate chief, but not to the over-lord himself. If his interpretation is 
correct as against that of the Epigraphist then this is the only grant, as 
far as I have seen, which seems to be dated in the reign and regnal 
year of a subordinate chief rather than that of bis over-lord. With due 
deference to Mr. Ramadas, I hold that the date mentioned in the record 
refers not to Dharmakhedi but to Anantavarma, his over* lord. 

1 This may be read as Bh&makh$ 4 i also, Between the secondary forms of 
a end i little difference is observed. • 
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How *dld Mr. Ramadafc arrive at &aka 913 and the Epigraphist 
at 976 ? By the term Sakavda it is certain that the date refers to the 
§aka era. What does the rest of the expression denote? If the term 
rasa is also taken to be part of the date then the fanciful way of 
expressing it is to be noted. This mode of expressing the date is 
peculiar. Generally the date in its entirety is expressed either by 
chronograms* or cardinals or figures. In the grant under consideration, 
the first two figures are expressed in cardinals nava and sapts and the 
third figure by the chronogram rasa Moreover, the first figure is given 
in hundred’s place ( nava fataka), But for sapta and rasa no place 
value is given. As expressed in this way, the date reads nine hundred 
and seven and six. As the first figure is given in hundreds, seven and 
six, even though their place values are not given, were taken by the 
Epigraphist in places of tens and units in their usual order. Thus, he 
arrived at the date Saka 976. But Mr- Ramadas rejects this mode of 
reckoning. He says that if the place value of nava had not been given, 
the figures would have to be read backwards. So he takes the date as 
nine hundred and seven and six. Both seven and six being in the units 
place he adds these two figures and arrives at 913 as the date of the 
grant. la But in none of the epigraphic records so far discovered, . the 
procedure adopted by Mr. Ramadas, is resorted to in the elucidation of 
dates. 

No doubt need be entertained as to whether rasa forms part of 
the expression denoting the date: because m'lta wrongly written for 
mite indicates that it should be taken as forming an integral part of the 
expression. £<ik abde navafataka saptarasa nite is the correct form of 
that expression and this has been accepted both by Mr, Ramadas and 
the Epigraphy Department. 

However, regarding the date, I hold a different opinion. One 
cannot but take nine in its hundred’s place, as the given expression is 
nava iataka . As for the two remaining numbers I follow the rule 
ankandm vamatogatih and read them as sixty seven. We cannot apply 
the rule of reading the figures backwards, which is commonly followe 1 
in epigraphy to such examples as are found in kdvyas and works oil 
prosody. Conversely, the principle, usually adopted in computing figures 
in literary works, is not applicable in interpreting the dates* of inscrip* 
tions In kdvyas no chronogram is emp oyed in the text proper, extrept 
at the beginning or end of the work when the author wants to specify 
the date of his composition. Here in the Mandasa plates the chronogram 

la. Mr. G-. Ramadas suggests examples from Ramayana to prove his ease. 
(Vide. ant*. Vol. TX. Part III 0 1*). In the examples cited by him the numeri- 
cal figures in each case are connected by the conjunction ca Its presence is 
enough to indicate that the figures have to be added As there is no ca in the 
chronogram in the grant under review the adding of either $11 or $ few 01 
the numerical figures is not contemplated, 
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rasa is enough to indicate the rule that is to be 'followed* in arriving at 
the date* So, in my opinion, assigning place value to nava does not 
come in the way of taking ^ the other figures denoted by the cardinal 
sapta and the chronogram rasa in the old-time-honoured and approved 
method. Therefore, I hold that the date of the Mandasa plates to be 
6aka 967* 

Until we get more definite evidence to disprove the position T 
have taken, I think that this date may be accepted, as it is arrived at 
by following a rule commonly in vogue. Whether the date of the 
Mandasa plates is $aka 967 or 976, it is certain that this grant b#lo>'gs 
to Vajrahasta^ and this Anantavarma is no other than DSvSndravarma 
MadhukamSrnava’s successor Anantavarma-Vajrahasta. 

As against this, Mr. Ramadas argues that this grant cannot be that 
of Vajrahasta for three reasons, namely (r) Vajrahasta's charters hitherto 
discovered uniformly differ from the plates under review, not only in 
style but in composition of letters as well; (2^ “The gtitra and the 
genealogy of the family found” in his plates “are conspicuous bv 
omission in these Mandasa plates”; (3' Vajrahasta was Moharajadhiraja 
and Trikalingadhipati while the king of our plates was a simple Maha - 
raja and did not possess the title Trikalingadhipati . Let us see if we 
can answer these objections satisfactorily. 

(1) It is commonly said that the Narsipatam plates^ of Vajra- 
hasta, dated $aka 967 is the earliest of all his charters, so far discovered. 
But it is not so. Its date2a is $aka 987. Whatever may be its date 
the Nagari characters that were employed in the Mandasa plates are not 
a whit different from those of the Narasipatam plates. I append here 
in a tabular form (See separate plate accompanying this article) the Nagari 
letters from both sets of plates of Anantavarma for scholars to examine* 

It cannot be supposed that all the charters of Vajrahasta were 
written and engraved bv one and the same poet nnd scribe. As such, there 
may be variety and difference in style. Style is no criterion to fix the 


2 Ev* Tnd • Vol. XI, p. 147 ff. 

2 a The terra denoting the bright half or the dark half of the month ia not 

mentioned in the date portion of the grant. So the passage “Minamfiali Navairx'* 

Sdmav&re” should be interpreted as SfimnvSra or Monday, the ninth 8ol»r dav of 

the month of Mina. The Saks year, given in figures was read by Dr. 8ten 

Konow the editor of the record as 967. Hence, it is Ron orally taken to be the 

earhest grant of Vajrahasta (III) When I consulted "the Ephemeris" for knowinu 

the correct English equivalent of the date, I found that the 9th day of Mlnamdsa 

m Saka 967-wbether the year was taken to be either a current or an expired 

one-did not correspond to Monday. It was either Thursday or Friday. Ire- 

examined the facsimile impressions of the plates given in the Eviomvhia Indira 

and came to the conclusion that the # Saka year is 987 but not 967 ° In 8aka 987 
(current) the ninth day of Mina corresponds , exactly to Monday The correct 

$ ^*^ 2 * * * * * 8 * * * * * * i“ te * 1, r M0 T nday ' 1S ‘ of Mar ch. 10(54 A D I think this 
LunaP reckoning the date corresponds to the 
V the - br ' gbt h . al / of .PWlgnna. So. on these grounds, I bold that 

S'fMdi^vered! 4 * 0111 P ~ l * the oarlie9t of th * grants of Vajrahasta (III) 
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date of the £rant,’ because ttfo charters of ore and the same king 
might have been in two difffrent styles. For an exqmole of this sort, 
the Eastern Calukya kirg Gunaga Vijav&ditya's copper plate records may 
cited. Tn these records,9 it may be noted, * two distinct and different 
styles of writing were employed though the letters are properly speakingi 
the same A comparison between the characters of both the Narsipatam 
and the Manda«a plates reveals the fact that there is little difference 
between the two se*s of letters, employed in the two sets of copper 

plate?. "Rut this much is to be admitted that the writing in Vajra- 

hasta’s charters is more neat and tidy than in the Mandasa plates which 
were executed very carelessly. This careless execution is responsible for 
creating such an impression that there exists much difference between the 
letters employed in the two sets of plates. 

( 2 ) Tt is true that the gotra and genealogy of the Ganga family 

are omitted in the Mandasa plates. This is because these plates really 

belong to the Kadamba chieftain Dharmakhedi but not to Anantavarma 
(Vajrahasta) and their main purpose is to record the gift of Dharmakhedi, 
This is made amplv clear by the crest, engraved on the seal, which is 
quite different from the general emblem of the Kalinga Gangas the bull, 
PSvSndravarma’s Kambakaya plates4 and Devendravarma’s Sirfihapura 
plates5 also have the crest— fish — on their seals, because the main 
purpose of these was also to record the grants of Kadamba chieftains 
but not of the Ganga kings. Tt is interesting to note that, like the 
Mandasa platen, thev also neither mention the gdtTCi nor describe the 
genealogv of their over-lord. 

The Kadambas of Kalinga. though mere headmen of villages 
and subordinates in the beginning, gradually grew very powerful and 
became provincial governors in course of time- Perhaps they wielded 
much political influence bv their militarv help to, and matrimonial 
alliances with the Ganga kings. So much so they were practically 
independent, though nominally thev were holding a subordinate position 
under them. Like their Ganga over-lords they were making gifts cf 
villages; and simply mentioning their Ganga over-lords in their grants out 
of respect for them, they were issuing them in their own name, even 
though the Dhnrma Sdxtras do not sanction such a privilege, to a 
subordinate chief. Formerly whenever thev wanted to nfake a gift of 
land or village to any one. they used to request the king to do so and 
got the required grant made by the king himself, in his own name. 6 Th e 
change that had come over their political status is indicative of the 


9 Jour Tel Acad. Vol. L p UO ff Bh ar a ti , Vol JA p R p' If 

n lOl ff Ep led V 0 I..V, p 123 ff. O. P. No 3 of 1908-1909. C . ”• No, 5 ot 

1911 4 19 Rhar*U. 192?. Jnur . Bom. Hist . Res. $qc. Vol. IV, p. 27 ff; (l9.<U)* 

6 J A HRS. Vol. HI. p 171 ff. 

6 " Ind. Ant Vol. XVIII, p, 148 ff . 
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growing: strength and power of the Kadamba chiefs. Like their GSnga 
suzerains they also mention in their grants their capital city from 
which they issue them. In short, the change in the terminology also of 
the dates in the GSnga era from Gangly avails a^pravardhamUna 
safhvatsara to Gdnga - Kadamba vathf a przvardham&na saihvatmra 
in their own grants is sufficient proof of that they were not merely 
subordinate chieftains but something more. It was they, but hot Vajra- 
hasta or his descendants, who, whatever may be the reason, adhered to 
the old prafasti in their grants instead of the new one If a GSnga 
grant with a date in Saka era but yet with the old Ganga praiastt is 
discovered, in my opinion, it would most probably be a record of a 
Kadamba chief, describing his gift and posterior in date to aka $ 60 . 

(3) Mr. Ramadas contends that Anantavarma of the Mandasa 
plates could not be Vajrahasta because the title Maharaj&dhiraja and 
Trikalingadhipati , usually borne by the latter in his grants, are not found 
attached to Anantavarma in the Mandasa plates. This is not a serious 
objection. As has been pointed out before, the plates really belong to 
Dharmakhedi but not to Anantavarma and the purpose of the charter 
was to record the grant made by Dharmakhedi alone and not by 
Anantavarma. If they were bis own plates, Anantavarma would have 
perhaps, mentioned all his titles in the record Though it is natural to 
expect all the titles of a king in his grants, there is no hard and fast 
rule that they should necessarily be mentioned in them- For example, 
several records of this kind may be cited to prove this point. Among 
the inscriptions from Mukhalingam, 7 8 9 10 11 Ganjam District and Daksba r am 
Godavari District, Anantavarma Vajrahasta and Anantavarma Codaganga 
are given the titles Far amamahef vara , Paramabhattaraka. Maharajadhi • 
raja , Trikalingadhipati in some, while in some others these titles do not 
appear. There are even instances to show that out of different records* 
of the same king dated in the same year, some mention these titles and 
others do not. Even the title Trikalingadhipati to which much impor- 
tance is attached by Mr. Ramadas, appears to have been borne by the 
Ka]inga Gangas as well as the C£di kings at the same period Mr. 
Ramadas says 4 *in the family of Anantavarma Vajrahasta the title was 
retained till about A.D. 1135** when the Cedi king RatnadSva II defeated 
Codagangadetfa of Ka}inga and took back the title into his family 

again It can be seen that the tit’e remained in the family of the 

Cedi kings till A.D. 1239.” But even after A.D. 1135, this title was 

7 JAHR 8 Vol. Ill, p. 171 ff. This is the only grant which gives the date 

in Vol ^ No 112l 81 f Vo , v No 1122f s.LL Vol V, No. 1015. 

9 8 . LI Vol. TV, Nos. 1194. 1195 and 1198. 

10 8.11. Vol. V, Nos 1025 and 1029 ^ J , 

11 Curiously enough, a record of the same year of Cdd&ganga from 
Srikftrmam (5.7.7. Vol, V. No. 1335) states that Cddaganga conquered the western, 
portjiern end eastern countries on the battle field, 
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borne by the f Ganga kings as* is evident by the Daksharami2 inscription 
of Aniyanka Bhima, wherein he was described as Trika ling ei vara which 
means the same as Trikafingadhipati. Mahanada, the commander-in chief 
of Aniyanka Bhima was styled as TVikafinga mandala Mahaddandadhipa 
in another record 13 of 6aka 1157. That it was borne at the same 
period by the Cedi kings also is admitted by Mr. Ramadas, It is also 
interesting to note that the same title was borne by the Candella king 
Trailokyavarma as is evident from a record 1 ^ of his, dated Vikrama 
samvat 12 6i, corresponding to A D. 1205. About this title Mr. Hiralal 
writes “ This title seems to have been regarded as a mark of pride and 
continued to be used by Karla’s successors (Kalacuris of Tripuri) even 
when their kingdom becomes restricted to a few districts round about 
their capital.’’ 16 

In citing these instances, my aim is to show that, at least as 
far as the Ganga records are concerned, there is no rigid rule followed 
for the usage of these titles. These titles may be adhered to or may be 
omitted. It is clear that the absence of any of these titles cannot be 
taken to be of such importance as to lead us to doubt the indentification 
of Anantavarma of the Mandasa plates with Anantavarma Vajrahasta of 
the Narasipatam plates. 

The question of the regnal or the Samasta year yet remains to 
be discussed. In line 34 of the Mandasa plates, besides giving thp 
figure 15, it was written in words also % 'padndro >f i. e., Pandraro. The 
plates published in the Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
along with Mr. Ramadas’ paper, have come off excellently well. With 
their aid, even the text of the whole inscription may be easily read 
without a break anywhere. When I read the plates, I found to my 
surprise that both the numerical word and the figure stand for something 
other than regnal or Samasta year. To ascertain the correctness of my 
reading, I examined the estampages of these plates in the Epigraphy 
Office, Madras. 16 After consultation I was confirmed in my opinion that 
they do not refer to years, either regnal or Samasta, I give below my 
reading of lines 33 and 34 of these plates.* — 

1 . 33. Saradlvasamdhi gatfasi/ndi etafca daturupya atii 

1. 34. Aho 16a pannard 15 i | * J sadatta paradatamvd jbharitl 

12 S.l.L Vol, IV, No. 1329 , 

13 S.I.l, Vol. V, No. 1284. 

14 Ep . 2nd. Vol. XVI, p 272 ff, 

15 Annals of the Jbhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. IX. 

16 My thanks are due to the Superintendent, Epigraphy Department. Madras 

for kindly allowing me to consult the estampages of the copper plate records in 
his offioe, whenever required. # 

1 6a, The letter after etaJca in line 33 was taken to be bhi by Mr, 
Ramadas, The form of bha with the top line can be clearly seen in line 
13, in bhatfdraka* The form of bha in Bhamakhefa is clearly seen in 

( Gontimd on next 'page) 
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I coriect the words connected with.15 as follows:—* 

Etacca dattam rap yam artikena pandrarS 15 . 

(Meaning: this was also given, rupees in figures fifteen 15.) 

Along with the grant- of a village or land, it appears to be 
customary to give casn also to the donee. In the Kambakaya grant 1 '? 
this expression hebki gramasya mada datta duyi ( Rebiyrdiuasya magia 
dvayi aatta) is found; similarly in Madhukaman.iava's Chicacole grant, 18 
aatect in tne Uanga era 528 one hundred and fifty rupees were given 
(i. 32. dutla deta satarupya 150 1. Here in these plates under review 
Ttipya is also clearly found. Hence I conclude that me figure 15 lepre- 
sents neither the regnal nor the tiamasta year but the money in rupees, 
given to me donee. 80 because the grant was made during the reign ot 
Anatavarma me date of me record may be taken to refer to Anantavarma 
but not to Dharmakhedi, even though he was the donor. 

If it were found clearly mat it refers to Dharmakhedi alone 
then it should be taken as an indication mat he nad thrown off his 
allegiance to his over-lord and nad become independent. But in such a 
case, Aaantavarma’s name would not be tound in the plates at all. At 
any rate, this is the opinion expressed oy scholars with regard to the 
grants, issued by subordinate chiefs and dated in the $aka era.B* 


* (Footnote continued from previous page) 

line 19. The letter after etafca is not at ail bki. It is da. It exactly 
resemples the letter da in line 12 in aampaUaUndra. Many instances may 
be cued trom me same inscription to prove mat mat letter is da. 

In this record no difference is generally made between the long 
and short 101ms or w, affixed to tne consonant r, Bo, mat letter may be 
taken to be also ru. 


In tact, in me eariy Kalmga grants the long and short 
forms of vowels attaeuea to consonants are almost alike in many cases. 
I ne letter next to ru was read oy ivir. Kamadas as ad. It is wrong. 
Tne torm or sa is clearly seen in line 24, in janalcaaya and in line 20 
m ttvayarti. 

it is unnecessary for me here to give examples of pa as " it is 
very clearly recognised in mis record in many places, for example, pa in 
1. 27 in paryuntu, in 1. 34 in p anitara in me same line, in puraduttam 
etc. ine conjunct consonant pya may be easily recognised by seeing tne 
secondary torjn of ya in Brumakkeditsya (1, a 9 ;, m oUdsydt U, 2 ), and in 
pratiffnitaeya (1. 4 /• Compare also rupya in line 32 ot the Chicacole 
plates ot MadixukamarQava. 


The next letter after pya resembles exactly the letter a in 1 . 29 
in agriyam along wun me vertical une representing the long form of tne 
same vowel, bo i la&e it to t>e % [ m j, 


Wnat was taken to be »tha in line 34 (first letter of that line) is 
really kh, a. Compare tne letter kna in BhimakMdi and Dkarmakhedi etc. 
17 Rharati, Vol. IV. Jour. Horn. His. Res. 80c. V ol IV n svff * 

IS JM.OM.a, Vol. AVIIi, p. Z7ru. VoU iV ' P- 27 “* 

Ep. lnd„ Vol, JU, p. m U. 1S.IJ,, Vol. III. No, 44 



THE HAIHAYAS OF PALNAD. 


B. V. KKiSHNARAO, M.A., B.L. 

At some unknown period, probably during the Eastern Chalukyan 
epoch, a number of Haihaya families migrated into the Andhra country 
and settled down as rulers of small principalities here and there with 
titles and insignia of feudatories as Mahatnandalsfvaras or sub-kings. 
Among those that acquired rulcrship in that fashion may be mentioned 
the Haihayas of Palnad, the Haihavas of Kolanu vishaya , the Haihayas 
of Nathavadi and lastly the Haihayas of Koia rashfra. There were pro- 
bably many more families scattered over the country but inscriptions 
have so far revealed only the above four dynasties. History is silent 
about the Haihayas of Kolanu vishaya for there have been found only 
a few inscriptions so far. In this paper an attempt is made to trace 
the History of the Haihayas of Palnatf. 

Palnad is an extremely interesting tract of country in Andhradesa 
lying on the right bank of the Krishna river in the modern Guntur 
district. It is bounded on the north and west by about eighty miles 
length of the river and shut in, on the south and east by forest-clad 
hills and dense jungle area. It is bounded by the Vinukontfa and 
Sattenapalli taluks on the south and east. Geologically this region is 
important; it is still practically unexplored. It contains among other 
things large quantities of marble deposits flowing up to the surface in long 
regular ridges, and lends a peculiar and characteristic appearance to the 
scene. Of this stone were the celebrated sculptured marbles of Amaravati, 
NagarjunakopcU, Gdli, Gummatfidurru. JigSTyapeta Bhattipro’u, Alluru 
and others for miles around. The Palnad tract measures roughly about 
1050 square miles in area; it is an undulating rocky dry co mtry inter- 
spersed with hills and low forests, and scarcely populated- In the in- 
scriptions, Pulna<J is referred to as Palliriesa or Palnad 300 district. It 
is probable that the region acquired the name Pa!na$ or Palana^u owing 
to the vast marble deposits sprouting up to the surface in long ridges 
all over the tract, Pala-nadu or 4 the l\nd of milk-like white stone had 
become in the course of time Palna$ and in Sanskrit PaUidesa. I he 
name appears often also as Palinadu and Pallinadu but they are plainly 
variations of the correct appellation Palnad Great historical interest 
of Palna <3 centres round two things. Firstly* in this region lies the 
Nstgarjunakopfla valley in which are found the celebrated Sriparvata of 
the Buddhists and the ruins of Vijayapufi the capital of the illustrious 
Ikshvaku dynasty. At one time Palna<J was a rich, prosperous and 
populous region, being the home and seat of government of the imperia 
IlcshySkus. 
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Secondly the people of Palnad fondly cherish the /nemory of its chiefs 
known as Palnafi-Virulu “The Heroes of Palnad” wfio played an 
important part in the history of that land during the latter half of the 
twelfth century. Temples were erected in honour of the Heroes , poems 
were composed recounting their deeds, and the inhabitants of the tract, 
both the Hindus and Mussalmans, vie with each other to do reverence 
on the grand festival day once a year. Villages are named after the 
Heroes, poems and ballads sung, and the warlike and patriotic villagers 
are never tired of narrating the legends to the visitors and pointing out 
with emotion where each event is said to have taken place. 

The history of Palnad. after the fall of the Ikshvakus, had 
become completely obscure. From the middle of the third century of 
Christian era till the dawn of the twelfth century, the history of Palnad 
is a blank chapter in the history of Andhradesi. Palnad emerged into 
prominence once more immediately after the removal of the strong hand 
of the great emperor Kulottunga Choladeva I by death (1118 A.D.), 
and for two centuries afterwards roughly, remained vividly in the picture. 
In the following pages is traced the history of Palnad during the 
twelfth century. 

The rulers of Palnad of the twelfth century called themselves 
the Haihayas and descendants of Kartavirya. They, therefore, were a 
Kshatriya family. It is not known whence this family of the Haihayas 
migrated into the valley of the Krishna river and obtained the rulership 
of the country. The first prince of the family who is known to history 
is a certain Chagi Beta (I). He is mentioned in a stone record set up 
in the temple of Virabhadresvara at Guriza’a. The inscription is en- 
graved on a Naga pillar and belongs to the time of his descendant. 1 
Nothing, however, is known about Chagi Beta I or his ancestors or the 
manner by which they obtained the rulership of Palnad* 

There are two stone records of the time of Vira Kama I son of 
Chagi Beta I. One of them is dated cyclic year Khara, S S* 1033 “ 
1112 A. D., it records a gift of land to the shrine of AditjeSvar 13 
built at the capital Mahadevitataka or Macherla, as it is known to day, 
by a certain Aditya, a servant of the chieftain Vira Kama I. The other 
inscription is a damaged one but the date portion is fortunately preserved. 
It records the setting up of a Naga pillar by Aditya himself in 
Vijaya saritvhtsara S. S. 103s* 11 13 A.D, Both the records are found 
engraved upon a naga-pillar set up in the court-yard of the shrine of 
ChennakeSavasvamin of Macherla. 2 It cannot be known when Vira 
Kama (I) commenced his rule, but he would seem to have died shortly 
after and that thereafter the succession passed on to his sons. Chagi 

1 Epi Colin., No. 596 of 1909. 

3 EptCollnu Nos. 576 and 577 of 1909. 
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Beta I and his son Vira Kama (I) were undoubtedly vassals of KulSttunga 

Chojadeva I (1070-m 8 A.D) 

Vira Kama, (I) had left four sons. 3 The eldest was named 
Rajaraja and tne second Chagi Beta ( 1 1) apparently after his grandfather. 
The names of the other two are not known to us. For some reason 
which is not forthcoming now, Rajaraja and his brother Cnagi Beta II 
ru.ed jointly the ancestral kingdom as is evidenced by a stone record 
found at Biirgubapda in Sattenapalii taluk, Guntur district. 4 The epi- 
graph mentions the two Haihaya chiefs MahamandaUiv^ra Rajarajadeva 
and Betaraja II surnamed Birudanka-Rtiira and is dated S S. 1040“ 

1 1 18 A.D. It registers the grant of land made for offerings to the god 
Narayapadeva at Bikkioapda in Pallinadi by Pennama Nayaka and 
Kame Nayaka of Tangadampuadi on tne occasion of the Uttarayapa 
Samkranti. The date of the Uttarayapa Samicraati in S. S. 1040 may 
be equated to Taursday, the 25th December 1118 in the Christian era. 
The date of the record is important. It fixes the period of the joint rule 
of Rajarajadeva and Betaraja II in Palnad. Tnereafter Rajarajadeva 
does not appear in the inscriptions; it may not be improbable that that 
chief died shortly after. Tnenceforward Biruddnka-Rudra or Beta 
raja II ruled alone. 

Birudankarudra Beta’s capital was Gurindala sthala which may 
be easily identified as the modern Gurizala. It is also called Madhavl' 
patUfla in Sanskrit. Here is found an inscription of the time of this 
king engraved on a Naga pillar and set up in the temple of Vira* 

bhadresvara. 5 It is dated in S. S. 1051* Saumya saTkvatsara — 1129 A.D. 

in the reign of Bhuiokamaliadeva or Sbmesvara III (1127 — 36 
A.D.) It is stated therein that MahdmandaUivara Birudankarudra 
Betaraja, of the Haihaya family, a feudatory of the Western Chajukya 
nionarcn, made a grant to a temple of the Hindu Trinity, — Branma, 
Visnpu and Matiesvara, — whicn was founded at Madnavlpattapi by a 
Brahmapa of Kamanuiu who had studied the Paia-patha of the Rg Veda. 
The Naga pillar on wnich the inscription is engraved is said to have 

been consecrated on the same occasion. The verses quoted at the 

beginning of the record invoke the blessing of the eight Mahd-Ndgds , 
namely, Sesha, Vasuki, Taksha, Karkofa, Abja-mahambuja, Sankhadhara, 
and Kulika to decide the auspicious or inauspicious nature oi the grant 
registered on that occasion. Chagi Beta II or Birudankarudra Beta is 
said to belong to the lunar race in which Kartavlryarjuna was born. 
This record and another found in the courtyard of the shrine of Chenna* 
kesavasvamin at Mauhavltataka or Macherla to which reference has 
been made above, clea.iy betray a strong Kannada influence in Palnad 

8 Ep. Colin . , No. 576 of 1909. 

4 Ep , Colln* t No, 263 of 1932. 

i Jf|>, CoMn*, No. 596 of 19Q3* 
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at that time. Not only was the record engraved by Kanarese people 
who signed their names at the' eni in the Kunnada language but among 
the donors themselves there were immigrants from the Kannada country, 
like Kannada Nagamayya, • meaning Nagamayya from the Kannada 
country. 6 It is not koovn how long Birudankarudra ruled, but his period 
is important as it synchronised with the Western Chajukyan invasion 
and occupation of the province of Yeigi. As will be seen below Betaraja 
(II) would appear to have taken a leading part in the invasion and 
occupation of Vengi by the Western Chajukyan commander Mahapra - 
dharti Anantapalayya. 

The year m8 A. D. is an important date in the History of the 
later Eastern Chajukyas. Towards the close of the reign of the emperor 
Kuld.tunga Cnoja I events in Choja mapdala took an unexpected and 
unhappy turn. About the beginning of that year the emperor who was 
already an octogenarian was on his death-bed, and his surviving eldest 
son or perhaps the only surviving son, Parantaka, was away in distant 
VSngi on the north. The Cnoji kingdom was at that moment fast 
degenerating into weakness; it was at any rate utterly unprepared for any 
protracted war on account of tne long spell of peace and prosperity that 
prevailed uninterruptedly for two decades during the latter part of the 
emperor’s reign. In Vengi, too, the Eastern Chajukya sovereignty was 
being slowly undermined. Since the accession of the emperor to the 
throne of the Cnoja kingdom, the Eastern Chajukyas had practically 
ceased to look to Vengi as their homeland but treated it as a mere 
appendage in their empire. This attitude had a strong reaction in the 
Andhra country on the feudatory families who for a long time had paid 
homage and tribute to the house of the Imperial Chajukyas of Vengi. 
The great feudatory families, especially the Kshatriya dynasties, were 
preparing to overthrow the suzerainty of the Eastern Chajukyas who had 
now become Cbalukya-Chojas by the'sirange course of political events 
during the last one century. 

As soon as the news of the aged emperor’s fatal illness reached 
VEngi* prince Parantaka apparently made a hurried departure to the 
South. In his hurried departure to the south to protect the Choja 
kingdom. Parantaka, afterwards Emperor Vikrama Ch5Ja forgot to make 
suitable arrangements to protect the great kingdom of Vengi which 

comprised at this period the entire eastern sea-board of the Andhra 

country. So the Pithapuram inscription of the Eastern Chajukya chief 
Mallapadeva 6 7 speaks of Parantaka: “When the renowned Vikrama Choja 

who resembled Sakra in might and who was the full-moon of the ocean- 

like Chajukya race, —when be whose other name was Ty&gasamudra , had 

6 A t R% Et, 1910, p. 107. 

7 JF. /•, Voi. IV* p, 226, verses 23—24* 
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gone to protect the Cho}a-maqdila, the country of Venji became devoid 
of a ruler at that interval”. At that time or shortly after that when the 
country drifted into a state of confusion and anarchy, it would appear that 
a certain feudatory Chajukya prince named .Visbpuvardhana assumed the 
imperial name Sarvaldkasraya and having crowned himself king usurped 
the sovereignty of Vengi. The event took place about 1:24 A.D. 8 The 

turn of events in Vengi as well those in Chola-mapdala offered a splendid 
opportunity to the Western Chajukya king Tribhuvanamalla, otherwise 
known as Vikramaiitya VI to wreak his vengeance on his old enemy 
Kujoitunga Choi 1 who was on his death bed in the spring of 1118 A.D. 
He invaded the Chdla-mao 3 ala at that juncture as the Vikramankadeva • 
charitra states and simultaneously despatched his veteran general and 
prime minister Mahapradhani Anantapala to march upon Vengi and 
occupy it. Tne invasion of Veugi is borne out by numerous inscriptions 
that lie scattered all over the Andhra country. It took place in mg A.D. 
about the close of the emperor’s reign, shortly after the departure of prince 
to Kanchipura# The Western Cha}ukyan armies would appear to have 
entered the kingdom of Vengi through Palnatf. Birudankarudra Beta- 
raja II joined the confederacy of the feudatory chieftains of Vengi and 
allowed the armies of Tribhuvanamalladeva to enter Vengi through his 
own dominions. The other Kshatriya feudatories of Vengi, particularly 
the Mahdma^dalbfvaraa of Kolanu vishaya, Niravadyapura, Pithapuram 
and others made the task of conquering the kingdom easier than was 
expected. By the year 1121 A.D. the Western Chajukyan generals were 
already in occupation of Jananathapura, a suburb of Daksbarama 
in East Godavari district, the capital of Parantaka and his predecessors 
in Vengi at that time.® 

The history of the Western Chajukyan occupation of Vengi is 
recorded elsewhere in detail. 10 It is not necessary for our purpose here 
•to narrate it at length. Betaraja II must have perished during campaign 
and his death may be placed about 1130 A,D. He and his confederates 
were defeated and destroyed one after another. Some of the treacherous 
vassals were slain and their principalities forfeited, and their descendants 
banished from the country. The same disaster overtook Birudankarudra 
Betaraja II and his descendants in Palnatf. There are no inscriptions 
which mention the descendants of Betaraja; the earliest known prince of 
the Haiahaya family of Palnad after Betaraja II was one * Anuguraja or 
Aluguiaja, who is mentioned in the Palndfivira charitramu otherwise 

8 See Erupalli plates of the king; Andhra Bharati 1912, p. 

Also Bee A, 8. No. 41, 1912; A.R % E> h 1912, p. 79. Kao Bahadur Krishna 
8astri wrongly assumed this prince to be an ancestor of MallapadSva III, of the 
Pithapuram inscription referred to in the above note. 

9 See 8.1,1- Voi. IV, Nos. 12U, 1212 and 1312; and also No. 1310 Ibid * 

10 See my forthcoming work ‘'The Histdry of the Eastern Chatukyas,” 

t 
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called the “Chronicle of the Heroes of Palnad-^ Anugtfraja’s father's 
name is not given anywhere. It seems to me that it was deliberately emit- 
ted on account of the fact that his father and ancestor Betaraja II turned 
traitor to his Eastern Chalukyan overlords and perished in the disgraceful 
fight. Anuguraja is said to have descended from Kartavirya; in one 
recension, particularly in the work of Virabhadra-kavi, Anuguraja is said 
to be the son of Sundara chakravarti. There is no doubt that this name 
is a fanciful one. And the Vlrachariira , in the early part of it states 
that Anuguraja, having repented for the sins of his ancestor set out 
wandering in order to expiate the sins that troubled him. The veiled 
statment clearly shows that Anuguraja’s ancestor apparently Birudanka 
Rudra proved a traitor to the country and the king and as a result of 
his treachery his descendant (i. e- Anuguraja) was deprived of his ancestral 
kingdom and forced to wander about the land. If this statement 
represents correct history of the dynasty it would appear that Anuguraja 
was a descendant of Birudankarudra-Betaraja II. 

The Viracharitra 11 tells that prince Anuguraja, accompanied 
by his trusted minsters, warriors and other relatives and taking his family 
deity Chenna-Kesava with him, wandered about the country for a long 
time. He at last came to Tsandavolu the seat of the king Velananti 
Gonkaraja II, the Chalukya-Choja viceroy in Vengi, and threw himself 
at once on his mercy. By that time the Western Chajukyan occupation 
was at an end and the Chajukya-Choja sovereignty was firmly established 
once more, Gonkaraja II was then the undisputed lord of the kingdom 
of Vengi, having conquered it by the strength of his arms for, and 
obtained its rulership from, his suzerein the Chajukya-Choja Emperor 
Vikrama-Chola. Gonkaraja II changed his mind apparently and rein- 
stated Anuguraja on the throne of Paina<l, The experience of the past 
would seem to have induced Gonkaraja II to cement the loyalty of his 
subordinate to his throne by a marital alliance. In the past the Haihaya 
rulers-of Palnad, being Kshatriyas looked to Kuntala and Chedi for their 
marital alliances. Gonkaraja by an act of statesmanship, himself though 

11 The Viracharitra was com posed by several poets of the XIV and XV 
centuries; the earliest of the poems is the Palnativira-ckaritra composed by 
Kavisarvabhauma Srln&thabhatta, His work is in beautiful manjari dwipada metre 
and in vigorous style. It reads like a war song. It is sung by village bards 
even to this day in remote villages of Palnad. It thrills the listeners to such 
an extent that they are roused to imitate the valourous .deeds of the heroes. 
Several others who came after Srin&tha, notably Mallaya, Kondaya and Mudi- 
gonda Virabhadrakavi narrated the story in poems of different metres. Hone of 
these works unfortunately have beeja printed except a small portion of 8rinfLtha’s 
work called Balachandra»Yuddhamyi . An excellent account in English based on 
the poem of Virabhadrakavi is given by Sewell in his List of Antiquttiest Vol, I # 
of the chronicle of Heroes of Palnad, App. A. Srinatba’s poem is published 
by V* Rmaaawami Swtrulu <Sc Sank, Madras in 19U and edited by Pandit 
A, Um, 
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a Durjaya of^the fourth caste* made the Kshatriya prince of PalnS£ wed 
his daughter Mailamad^vi, on the bait of .being restored to the ancestral 
kingdom. The policy was successful. AnugurSJa was pleased to get back 
his country, PalanSd with its five divisions, as dowry. GonkarSja II was not 
only able to marry his daughter to a Kshatriya prince the Haihaya chief, 
but secured bv that act the loyalty of other numerous powerful Kshatriya 
chieftains of the kingdom of Veingi. 

A!ueur3ia married two more wives besides MailamadSvi. They 
were VlravidvadevI 1 ^ and Bhuramadevi. For a long time Anuguraja ruled 
in peace in Palnad but as ill luck would have it none of his queens bore 
for him a son and heir to the throne. At last he adopted, Peddanna or 
BSda-nayadu. the eldest son of his minister Do<3da*naya<3u, a Velama 
chieftain of the fourth and of a different caste. 13 Shortly afterwards 
the three qu°ens of Alugubhuoati bore children successively. Mailamad^vi 
the chief queen, bore the eldest son and heir Nalagama (Nala-Kama) or 
VIra Kama IT. VIravidvadevi bore three sons Pedamallideva, PinamallidSva 
and Bala Mallideva and of Bhurmadevi were born four sons Yera Kama, 
Narasimha, Perumalraia and Jha tti-Perumabaja. The birth of these 
sons was an evesnre to Doddanayndu who had long expected his son 
Peddana or Badnnavadu to inherit the throne of Palrad* Gradually, 
therefore, dissensions arose and the old king Alugubhupati felt no peace 
in his mind- O ving to machinations, the palace of Alugubhupati 
formerlv so peaceful, became now a scene of constant strife. The king 
quarrelled with Doddanavcdu. who then resigned the seals of his office 

12 One chronicle states that Mailama levi was also called Vira Vidy&d6vi. 
But that does not ar>near to he correct or true. The story of the marriage of 
Alugurfija or Alueu bhApati With Mailamad^vi is narrated more like a fairy tale; 
and th° student of historv can easily discern what is h'story and what is legend 
in it. King OonkarAia TT is called Phavalasankha in the ooems. It is said 
that Alugu-bhupati entered in disguise accompanied by his followers the citv of 
Ohandavolu where he encountered in a combat the guards of the kings palace. 
It is said that having d : sgu : sed themselves the follower* of Alugubhtlpatt 
proceeded to Tsandavolu and reached the king’s citadel. There the guards pre- 
vented them from entering the palace. After some scuffle, both the parties went 
to the hall of audience- A combat was then arranged there and the k’ng 
decided, that if the prince of Palnad won he would give his daughter in marriage 
to him, but if h’s own guards won, the Palanad chief’s daughter should be 
given to him. This was agreed to by all the parties. The combat took place 
in the presence of the king in which Alugur&ja’s men won the day. Dhavala- 
Sankha, who is no other than Gourar&ja IT. true to his word, gave his daughter 
MailamadAvi in marriage with due pomp and ceremony to Alugubhupati, and 
along with her endowed Palnad with its five divisions as dowry. Alugubhupati 
then returned to his country and then on the # banks of N&gulfiru founded, rather 
rebuilt the city of Gurheftla and resided there. . 

13 This is not the first instance of a Kshatriya prince adopting a SAdra sou. 
Kuldttunga Cbdla I adopted Velanarti R&fendra Ch54a I of the ChatuPtha-faUa 
(or SAdra caste) as his own son, 
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as Prime minister to his second son Brahmanayudui bjit the latter 
abused his power by murdering, first the king and afterwards his own 
father Dcddanayt <Ju 14 Brahmanayudu then crowned the king s eldest son 
Nfala-K&ma and became the .chief man in the kingdom (A.D. 1170 c ) 
The new king being ycung and weak was entirely dependent upon his 
powerful minister. Brahman5yadu took advantage of his position and 
influence as prime minister to spread his teachings in the land. But 
Nala-Kama II, being a devotee of Siva like his ancestors stood in the 
path of Brahmapa’s activity. The opposition between the king and his 
powerful minister became more and m >re marked in a short time. 
Meanwhile Brahmana acquired great influence over the step-brothers of 
the king Peda-MallidSva and others, the children of VIra Vidy&d3vi, and 
carried on his work, the spread of his Neo-Vaishnavism. 

The story of the civil war in Palnad is chronicled in the 
beautiful Telugu poem, called Palvaii-vira charitramu or the Ballad of 
the heroes of Palnad This poem deals with the civil war between the 
children of Anuguraja or Alugu Bhupathi, the Haihaya king of Palnad, 
who fought for power and their share in the kingdom. 

About this time, King Velananti Raiendra Choda II the brother- 
in-law of Anugu Bhupati died (ri8o A.D.) and was succeeded by bis 
son Ku^ottungarava Rajendra Ckoda Gonkaraja or Gonka III. For 
Sometime prior to the death of Raiendra Chod* If, forces of disintegra- 
tion would appear to have set in and the work of breaking up of the 
great Chalukva-Chola kingdom in Andradesa had already silently 
commenced. For, the latter part of the twelfth century A D. was the 
period of revolutions, social, religious and political both in the Andhra 
and Karnata countries. The whole of Dakshinapatha was in a state of 
subdued turmoil; and that bad its repurcussions in the oldest kingdoms 
of Andhra and Karnata. Within a short time after the death of Rajendra 
Choda II rose the great kingdom of the Kakativas which soon trans- 
formed itself into Trailinga samrajyam or the Kakatiya Empire 
embracing the entire Andhradesa. Kalinga, Bastar and northern part of 
Chola-mandala as well in the south. 

The reign of Gonkaraja III (c 1 1 8o“~“ 1 18$ A.D.) marked the 
begimvngs of the decline of the Velananti kingdom and the fall of the 
Chalukyan sovereignty in Venei which had outlived its glory for over a 
century. In his reign came the first b : ow to the Velananti kingdom from 
the protracted internecire war in Palnad which lasted for seven years. 
The trouble had its beginnings apparently even during the last years of 
Rajendra Choda II. The cause for this eruption lay partly in the social 
and religious movements and thl political events of that peiiod. 1 ® The 

14 Palanati Veera-charitra . 

15 Virabhadrarao; History of the Andhra Vol. II. p. 28?. JCridabhiramamu, 
Terse 100. 
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Lances, believed to have been used by Brahmana. 
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great religious .revival shid the soeial awakening that came over fhe 
Andhra country had its repurcussions in Farina#. The new Virasaiva and 
VIravishpava faiths came into clash in Palna# and led to civil war. rapine 
and ruin Tin the end. 

The storm of social revolution that burst upon the AndhradBSa 
close on the heels of the religious revival appears to have been the 
root-cause of the internecine war in Palnad. 1 ** The new social orflfcfs 
created political dissensions and rivalry in the royal family and finally 
destroyed peace in the land. The adherents of the new form of 
VIravaishnavism in PalnS# attempted to do away with conventions of 
caste and community in the same manner as Basava the founder of 
VIra£aiva religion did away in KarnStad53a roughly a quarter of a century 
ago. The pioneer of socio-religious reform in the Andhra country was 
RBcharla Brhmanlya#u of the Chaturfhakula , the herditary minister of 
the Haihaya ruler of PalnH#. Some of his contemporaries worshipped 
him as the incarnation of Vishnu once more. Brahmana became the 
founder of a new social order in the fourth caste called Velamakula or 
Padmanayaka-Yelama-kula in which members of every caste and commu- 
nity of the Andhra were welded together. This new clan became in a short 
time a powerful warrior class and rose to great positions of influence and 
rank in later times under the K&katiyas. Brahmana like Basava wanted 
to establish a new religion, rather the old faith in a new form and a new. 
social order which did away with distinctions of caste. Brahmana in a 
way resembles Guru Nanak the founder of the great Sikh community, 
of the Northern India during the sixteenth century. Brahmana gained 
supporters from among the members of the ruling family of Palnad. Bu 
his teachings caused an uproar in the country and sowed the seeds for 
all the ills and troubles that Palnad in particular and the Velanipt* 
kingdom of Vengi in general suffered in the next decade and after. 
Brahman's religious activity and social reform were however promptly 
checked by Nala Kama, the Haihaya chief of Palna#, who was greatly 
assisted by his powerful minister Aiavilli Nagamma a woman Statesman 
and wairior of remarkable ability, known to history by her surname 
NayQknrdlu ‘‘The Chief Lady'* of the land. A civil war ensued and the 
glory of Palni# flashed like a meteor on the horizon and vanished for 
ever thereafter. It happened like this. 

Shortly after the accession of Nala Kama, a young and beautiful 
lady, by name Aravilli Nagamma came upon the scene and acquired 
.great influence at the court of Paln&# through her immense wealth and 

ie Pandit Umakantam (Introduction Palnaiiviracharitra, p. 41) and 
Virabhadrarao (iftaforv of ihe Andhras , vol. II. p. 282) are also of this opinion' 
But see Ind. Ant , vol. I. p. 273) Wilson, however, ignorantly assumes that the 
war in Palnad originated in a dispute at a ^oock-figbt between tfce petty land* 
holders of Gurifala and Macharla f 
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intelligence. She became known throughout the Country in u short time 
by her sur name Ndyakurdlu, “The chief lady.’* Her ambition fo- 
power knew no bounds, for she was eager to usurp the place of Brahmar 
nSyaclu and rule the kingdom herself. 1 ? Thus two chiefs became thencet 
forth inveterate enemies of each other. Apparently Brahmana compelled 
the king to assign a small territory for his step-brothers Peda Mallideva 
and others. An opportunity came, when Nala-Kama went op a hunting 
expedition and became much distressed with fatigue and parching thirst 
owing to the great heat of sun. Nagamma the NSyakuralu cleverly 
arranged that the king should expectedly arrive at a shady bower 
purposely laid out by her, where he found all that the heart of man 
could desire, cool shade, a bath prepared for him, excellent food and the 
rest he so much required. So pleaded was the king with this entertain- 
ment, that he consented to make her his chief adviser and friend at the 
court. Soon after this she took up her place in the councils of the 
chief and slowly poisoned his mind against his step brothers Peda 
Mallideva and others the children of ViravidvadSvI, who were supporting 
Brahmana in his religious activity. This roused the suspicions of Brahma- 
n&yadu who at once demanded a fair treatment for the princes and became 
their champion. Gradually dissensions arose in the royal family. Brahma- 
nayadu quarelled with the king. He openly threw off the allegience to his 
master, rallied the inhabitants of ninety villages and with a vast company 
left the city of Gurizala the capital for ever. His place was filled by the 
king’s younger step-brother Narasimha. the eldest son of Bhuramadevi, 
and Aravilli Nagamma the Nayakuralu. Brahmana then settled after 
journeying a short distance at a place called Mahadevicheyuvu or 
Macherla, on the bank of Chandravanka and there built a splendid city. 
For sometime, however, Pedamallideva and his brothers ably protected 
by Brabmanayadu prospered in Macherla. But the sight of their 
prosperity and the great influence which Brahmanayadu wielded filled the 
hearts of Nala-Kama and his ministers with fear for the safety of the 
kingdom of Palnad- Peda Mallideva was related to the Kalchuri dynasty 
of Kalyap, having married the only daughter of Rayamurari S 5 vid£va 
1167 — 1177 A*D. Nayakuralu. therefore, suspected that any day Brahmana 
might with the help of the Kalachuris fall upon Gurizlla and destroy 

the power of Nala-Kama. 

• 

Soon a protext was found to strip the children of VIravidyadevI 
of their prosperity. Nayakuralu sent a large force of robbers and fierce 
hill tribes to plunder the city of Macherla. But Kannamadas, the valiant 

17 Almost all the writers incliding Mr. Virabbadrarao, the writer of the 
History of the Andhras have depicted the lady Nagamma alias N&yakur&lu in 
blackest colours. I think they have done a great injustice to her, and sacrificed, 
the historical accuracy for partisanship and bias. Brahmana wasras 3 much res- 
ponsible fof the Ills of Palnad, r as Nlyakurllu if not more, 
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commander of^ Peda ‘Mallideva s forces beat back the plunderers* 
Brahmana then proceeded to Gurizala to remonstrate with his sovereign 
upon the wanton wickedness of his evil advisers. Nala-Kama assured his 
minister of his future safety; but before Brahmana left the capital the 
tables were turned, for Nayakuralu found a protext to take revenge. She 
arranged for a cock fight wherein she contemptuously called the defeated 
cock Brahmanayadu. This filled the heart of Brahmanayadu with wrath. 
Being thus lhsuited he was forced to accept a challenge for a cock fight 
as a wager of battle which was promptly arranged. The cock fight ended 
in a disaster to Brahmanayadu and his lord Peda Mallideva who were 

forced to retire from Palnad for a period of seven years into exile as a 

result of loosing. He and prince Peda Mallideva and their followers thus 
sent out from tneir home at Macherla, crossed the liver Krishna, and 
there at a distance or twenty miles from Gunzala, built a city called 
Mandadi. Tnere they lived and prospered for three years. But once 
more Nala-Kama and his ministers apprehended danger from Brahmana’s 
increasing popularity and influence. Apparently under the command of 
tne king, Nayakuraiu sent a band of robbers to drive off the cattle of 
the new settlers and raid the city of Mandadi* Brahmana could not 

oppose the raiders in open battle for apparently his master Nala-Kama 
was powerful and enjoyed the support of Velananfi Rajendra Choda II, 
tne most powerful king of tne Andhra country at that time, 18 The 
Kaiacnuri sovereignty was being threatened with destruction at that time 
by the Western Cnajukyan king Somesvara IV. Brahmana was apparently 
without any support from any .neighbouring prince or ruler. He 

was not tnerefore satisfied witn tne safety of his lord after this raid, 
and consequently decided to cross the river Knsnna and proceed south- 
wards. He tnen moved towards Tripurantakam and thence to a place 
near Markapuram, There, he built a town called Medapi and settled 
down there. 

Meanwhile, the seven years of exile having expired, Brahma- 4 
n’ayadu demanded a half share in the kingdom as before for his master 
Peda-Mallideva. He sent Prince Ala- Raja alias Rachamalla, son of the 
Kalachuri prince Kommaraja, and tne son-in-law of king Nala-Kama on 
this mission to Gunzala. The king, nowever, promptly refused the demand 
and even tnreatened to make war upon the exiles if they dared to 
press their request further. Rachamalla departed angrily, but was 

1$ Palnativira*charitra: The episode of the raid on Maud&di ( Mandapotu * 
kathaj. brin&tna BnaG&’s work contains a passage which states that Velanant, 
Onoaa apparently hajendra Onbda among several other contemporary kings! 
rulers of the Daksnmapatna and tne south, openly evinced hatred towards Peda- 
Mallideva, The causes for such ill-feeling of* other princesi towards Peda- 
IwalLidSva ’are uot explained, hut it» was natural that Rhjendra Ch6da II, who 
was the maternal uncle of Nala'-Kama, bore no/ love for Peda -Mallideva who was 
an avowed rival of hts own nephew* lYide Intro, p. 41,) 
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poisoned to death in the house of a Brahman .host under the secret 
orders of Nagamma. Enraged at this tragedy Brahmana collected large 
army and declared war upon his king* Nala-Karaa too, summoned his 
armies and made preparations for a struggle. Brahmana now marched 
at the head of a large army and surrounded the capital in a short time. 
Nala-Kama and his allies came out of Guri^ala and met the enemy on 
the field of Karempudi on the banks of the river Naguleru. Both 
parties decided upon the battle. Peda-Mallideva's army was com* 
manded by the youthful warrior Balachandra, the only son of Brahmana 
and the king's army was led to attack by his younger step-brother 
Narasimba. A fierce battle then ensued and lasted for three days, 19 
which ended in great slaughter* Almost all the members of the royal 
family including princes Narasimha and Peda-Mallideva and other brothers 
of the chief Nala-Kama, perished on the field. All the kith and kin of 
Brahmanayadu, too, had lost their lives in the fight. The number of 
heroes that fell on the plain of Karempudi according to the legendary 
account is sixty-five which included warriors on both sides. 20 Tradition 
states that Brahmanayadu was also killed on the battle field, but the 
Palnafivira-charitra speaks to the contrary. According to the poem, 
Brahmanayadu was the victor. It is said that Nagama the Nayakuralu 
fled from the battle-field, but was captured and brought before Brahma- 
nayadu who chivalrously spared her life and pardoned her. But the 
probability seems to be otherwise. Nala-Kama appears to be the victor. 
He compelled the recalcitrant Brahmanayadu and his followers to sue 
for peace; and the latter greatly smitten with grief and horror at the 
death of his beloved kinsmen and the members of the royal family 
called for truce and made peace with his chief Nala-Kama. Brahma- 
nayadu left Palnad for ever on a religious mission. And once more the 
unhappy Haihaya chief crowned himself as the sole ruler of Palanad* 
The disgraced Nayakuralu left the court for ever aud was never 
afterwards heard of again. 

Such in brief is the story of the civil war in Palnad which shook 
the Velanapti kingdom to its foundations. A whole generation of power- 
ful warriors, the flower of Andhra soldiery perished in the great slaughter 
on the field of Karempudi for nothing. The tragedy of Palanad sealed 
the doom of the Velanapti rule and paved the way for final disappearance 
of the last Vestiges of the Chajukyan sovereignty in Vengi. Tne events 
in Palnad hastened, nay even greatly helped* the downfall of the 
VelanSdti family in the course of the next* quarter of. a century. The 
impunity with which Nala-Kama and his subordinate Brahmanayadu 
carried on hostilities for a long t tirae; and the utter indifference with 
which the weak overlord king .Veianaptf Gonkaraja III watched the events, 

19 According to one version thj battle lasted only one day, 

89 Kridabhirammu) verse 69. 
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The temple of Palnad Heroes, Karempudi. 
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revealed to tl \t neighbouring rising dynasties, like the Kakatiyas of 
AnraakomJa and the turbulent feudatories, like the Telugu Choclas of 
Pakanadu and Pottapi, the weakness of the Velananti kingdom at that 
time. And the reign of the indecisive and imbecile king Gonkaraja III 
marked the beginning of the decline and fall of the great Durjaya 
kingdom of Velanapdu family of Vengi. 

The Chronicle of the Heroes of Palnad mentions several con- 
temporary rulers and princes who took up the cause of Nala-Kama 
during the long period of hostilities and the battle of Karempudi. 21 And 
this fact enables us to determine with approximate certainty the period 
of civil war in Palnad and the battle of Karempudi* The poem states 
that the raid on Mandadi took place roughty four and half years before 
the battle of Karempudi which was undoubtedly the last event in the 
protracted civil war. At that time Velanapti Kajendra-Choda II, the 
maternal uncle of Nala-Kama was still alive; and Nagama who suspected 
a revengeful counter attack on Gurizala by Erahmanayadu, secretly advised 
her lord to seek help from his maternal uncle and Vira Bailala II, the 
Hoysala king of JDvarasamudra. The last mentioned king was on the 
throne between A. D. 1173 and A. D. 1212. 22 King Veianapti Rajendra 
Ghodi II reigned from C&andavoiu over the whole of the Eastern Andhra 
country from AD. 1160 till hts death whicn occured in A. D. 1182 at a 
ripe old age. Nala-Kama also appears to nave appealed for help to. 
Mahama&qlalefuara Kota BnLnaraja II, lord of Dharapikota, another 
feudatory of king Rajendra Choda II, according to the Chronicle. 2 ^ Thi9 
chief married Sabbambika, tne only daughter of Veiananti Rajendra 
Chdda II and was therefore related to Nala-Kama. Kota Bhimaraja 
seems to have died about the end of A.D. 1180, and was succeeded by 
his second son Kota Keia II, in the beginning of A.D. 1183 to the 


2 1 In spite of several versions that have crept into the text of Srin&tha’s 
work, on account of the confusion of the bards and the carelessness of the copyists 
the historical value of the Palnativira-charitra is still considerable. 

22 1900 p. 100 , para 50 , 

23 There Seems to be some confusion in the text here in the Palnativira * 

eharitra owing to the interpolation of lines which have no real context hero, 
(dee lntrod . by Umakantam p. 40 .) The text here mentions Kota-Bhima II and 
others among other princes who were summoned hy Nala-K&ma on the eve of 
the battle of Kkrempudi to come to his assistance. The lines which* mention the 
chief Bmmar&ja at tnis place must nave been obviously interpolated by the 
confused bard or tae ignorant copyist. Tne absurdity of the context becomes all 
the more obvious when we come to the passage which describes the embassy 
of Kdta K&ta II, the younger son of Bhima LI on the eve of the battle. It is 
probable that Keta ll would be sent on tne important mission 01 peace-making 
when his aged father was slill alive, As a matter of fact ne was in the camp 
on the eve ©f the battle. / 

24 fnd., Vol. VI, p. 148, The 3aka da h and tithi does not yield a proper 
equivalent date, There seems to be some error somewhere, 
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throne. 24 It seems certain, therefore, that the rai‘d on Mandadi took 
place sometime prior to the death of Rajendra-Ch5da II and his son-in- 
law Kota Bhimaraja II, and presumbiy in the early part of A.D, n8o, 
if not earlier still. 

The poem Palndiivira-charilra refers to a certain prince Komma- 
raja of the Kalchuri family of Kaiyan, whose younger sister was married 
to Peda-Mallideva of Palnad* He was one ol the four sons of 
Bhujabalamalla- Rayamurari-Somesvaradeva or Soviaeva, and a grandson 
of Kalachuri Bijjala.^ 5 According to the poem he was the last to 
assume the command of the army of Pedamaiiideva on tne third day of 
the battle of Karempudi and was killed in action. After the fall of the 
Kalachuri dynasty of Kaiyari in or about A.D. 11S3, or probably some- 
time prior to that, wnen the decline of the family had commenced» 
Kommaraja and ms son AJaraja surnamed Kaoharnalla, who was the 
son-in-law of Nala-Kama, would appear to have fled from Kalyap for their 
safety and took refuge at the court of Palnad.^ Pnis incident seems 
to have taken place even prior to the commencement of the hostilities 
between Nala Kama and his half-brother. And shortly after the raid on 
Mandadi which has to be assigned to 1182 A.D*, iiWeelings arose 
between Kommaraja and Nala-Kama, on account of the former having 
openly espoused the cause of his brother-in-law Peda-Mallideva. Komma- 
raja was thus compelled to leave the court of Nala-Kama. He preferred to 
go into exile witn Peda-Mallideva and live in Medapi rather than remain 
an honoured guest of tne chief Nala-Kama at Gurizaia. Thus it would 
appear, tnat tne battle of Karempudi which was fought roughly four 
and naif years after the raid on Mandadi, took place about the middle 
of A.D. 1184 during the reign of King Veianapfi Gonkaraja 111.27 

In tne accompanying tabie is set foitn the relationship between 
the great Durjaya dynasty or Veianandu ana the Haihayas of Palnad 
on the one hand and the Kota cniefs of DaarapiKOta on the other. 

25 Umakantam’s Introduction to Palnat ivira*oharitru, p. 41, 

26 Ibidy pp. 30 — 31* 

27 bewell ( Lint of Antiquities etc., Yol. 1, App, I) and UmakantanPs Introd. 
to Srinatha s PaLanatcvira-cUantra, p. ib) quote an extant chatu Teiugu verse 
which runs as follows. The text is corrupt, 

‘’Gaja'nabka-yuya-cnandruni B^aj a nu/id- Asnadaa fuddha pakshatfibanadun 
ffijaya-saifta^bdiiubaiund-akkcijarnuja Batad^i vira gajam-am - badiycn,” 

Beweil's version of tms poem sligntiy diners from that of Pandit Umakantam. 
This verse gives the da*e S S. 1303, corresponding to A. U. 138a — 1386; but this 
is utterly improbable for tne date or tne Palnad Civil War or the death of 
Brahmanay adu, called here the elephant ol Palnad. In this passage the tithi ia 
lost, though tne bright fortnight of tne lunar month Ashadna is given* But 
if we amend the verse and substitute tne word sau for guna we obtain the date 
S. S. 1108, which corresponds to 1185 — 36, This date appears to be a proba- 

ble One, as the year in which Brahtnanayadu’s death took place, as has been 
shown above, But the verse is on tne wnom utterly unreliable* 
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Birud 5 nkarudfta 
Beta II 
of Palnad 


Velananti 
Gonkaraja IT 
m Sabbambika 


Kota Bhlma I 

Lord 

of Dbaranikota 


Aluguraja m. Mailamadevi. ViRA Rajendra CHODA II Kota Keta I 
or Anuguraja m. Akkambika | 


Kama II, or Gonkaraja III Sabbambika m . K 5 ta Bhtmaraja II 

Vira Kama or m. Jayambika 1 

Nala-Kama I I 

Prithivisvara t 

alias Kulottunga Rajendra Chodaa III Kota KSta II 


The Cult cf Hero worship i*j Palnad 

The Cult of Hero worship is peculiar to Palnad' At one time 
it spread all over the Kakatiya Empire. The Ballad of the Heroes of 
Palnad was recited with music, poses, dancing and other accompaniments 
to the delight of the listeners. We have unimpeachable literary evidence 
of that in the Krldabhirdmam of Valla bharaya. a vtdhi play attributed 
to the great poet Srinatha-bhaUa bv some scholars* About ten verses 
are devoted to the description of the Palndfi-Vlrula-katlv 7 , its recititaion 
by a young woman who had a sweet voice* its dance representat ion by 
the members of her troupe who were dressed like warriors of old with 
red paint cn their faces, with red paste on their bodies, and with red 
flower garlands round their necks, and armed with heavy spears, 
daggers, long sharp swords and shields. The Heroes or Vlrapunishas 
as they were called were worshipped as deities, and temples were erected 
at all important places in Palnad especially at places where the “sixty 
five” illustrious Vira purushas played their glorious part. Karempudi and 
Macherla are the most noteworthy spots in Palnad where to this day the 
cult of hero-worship still exists There Heroes are set up in linga form 
and worshipped. Karempudi the battlefield, is even the seat of a 
Brahman guru who presides over a section of the Stidra community which 
worships the Heroes, and has a temple exclusively dedicated to the 
Heroes. There is a curious tower in the village of Karempudi, called 
the Nayadumantapanfi 8 evidently built in honour of Recharla Brahma- 
nayadu, the Great Hero of Palnad and dedicated to the memory of the 
other Pleroes. It contains an inscription dated Raktakshi nanwatsara 
Saka 1367 - 1445 A.D. which states that the tower or meda as it is 
called in Telugu, was erected by a certain Jivaraksha Tammana, son of 
Macherla Chennundu. at the spot wheie Chilam Nay a (lu, t. e ♦ Brahma- 
nayadu son of Sllama, hadlplanted his sp^r .29 * Quaint^ figures of Pina 


28 AR.E., 1910, p. 99. 

29 Ep. Colin., No. 555 'of 1909. 
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M&llidgva, Peda MallidSva, JIvaraksha Tammana*, MSchecrla Chennudu, 
Obineni and others are all carved on the beam of the mlda> some as 
holding spears in their hands and some as standing in a worshing 
posture. The earliest epigraphical reference to the Heroes and Hero Cult 
comes from Macherla, the city that was founded by Brahmanayadu on 
the banks of the Cbandravanka river. There in that place are three 
small temples on the banks of the stream, which were dedicated to the 
Heroes. In front of these shrines there is a record of the Kakatlya 
period dated Saka Sarhvat 1237" 1315 A,D. which registers of the grant 
of a piece of land for the benefit of the Vfra*purushulu “Heroes”. 

The Hero and Hero Cult of Palnad came into existence in the 
first instance as a commemorative festival in honour of the departed 
Heroes. As years rolled by the festival changed colour and the Heroes 
were deified. The occasion on which the Heroes of Palnad so gloriously 
distinguished themselves may easily be specified as the Civil war in 
Palnad which came to an end with the fateful battle of Karempudi. 
(1184 A.D.) The people of Palnad and Guntur District as well as the 
people from the adjoining districts of Nalgonda, and Kurnool and even 
Warangal flock to Karerrpudi once a year to pay homage to the Heroes 
and worship them on the bank of the stream, Chandravanka. 

The Haihayas of Palnad 

Cbagi Beta (I) 

(Flourished in the latter half of the XI century A.D.) 

I 

VIra Kama (I) 

? 1104 A.D. 


MahdmandalUvara MahdmandiUivara Two sons 

Rajarajadeva Betaraja II not mentioned 

A.D. c . 1104— 'i 1 18 sumamed Birudanka Rudra by name 

A.D. 1104 — 1 1 18— 1130 (circa) 

I 

Sundara Chakravarti (?) 

A.D c. 1130 

(Lost the throne owing to treachery of his fathei Beta II) 

Anuguraja or Anugubhupati (0. 1150— 1170 A.D.) 
m. Mailamadevi and two other queens 
By Viravidyadevi By Bhuramadevi By Mailamadev. 


Peda Pina Bala Yera- Narasimha Peruraal* Jhatti- Vfra-Kima 
Malideva Malideva Malideva Katoa (Yuvaraja) raja raja or Nala- 

gama or 
Nala-Kama 
C. 1170-1190 A.D 



RAJBNDRA I AHD CODA BHIMA 


PROF. K. A, NlLAKANTA SASTRI 

Verse 8a of the Tiruv§lapga<lu plates runs thus! 

dap^ena BhfroSna yudhi pravin5 
yad-Rajaraj5 nihato madakhyah | 
tad BhlmanSraanam arandhrara-Andhram 
hanmlti dapdena jaghana tam sah || 

In his summary of these plates Mr. Venkayya said that this verse 
mentioned the defeat (by Rajaraja Cola) of an Andhra king named 
Bhima, who had killed a certain Rajaraji. 1 Likewise Mr. Krishna Sastri 
in his edition of these plates observed: “He also killed the faultless 
Andhra king Bhima for the mere reason that the latter had killed by a 
powerful club a certain Rajaraja* his namesake, who was an expert in 
war (V. 82). This statement makes it clear that Rajaraja unnecessarily 
interfered in the politics of the Andhra country, by killing a king called 
Bhima. This Bhima and the Rajaraja killed by him have not been 
identified”. 2 His translation of the verse runs: “Since Rajaraja, an expert 
in war, of the same name as myself, has been killed by a powerful club, 
I shall, therefore, kill that Andhra (king) called Bhima though (he m*y 
be) faultless. So saying he (Arumolivarman) killed him (i e., Bhima) 
with a mace*’ 3 4 

This story of two successive employments of the crudest 
method of killing an enemy by beating him with a club appeared to me 
eminently unsatisfactory, when I came to consider the subj ct while 
engaged in writing the history of the* Colas. I was not quite satisfied 
with the results of my efforts to explain the matter, but I gave what I 
considered an improved translation of the verse in the following terms: 

“As Rajaraja of name and skilled in battle has been attacked 
by Bhima with his army, so shall I attack the flawless Telugu 
arandhram andhram)- Bhima by name — (thinking) this wise, he (Rajaraja) 
attacked him with an army”. 

And I appended a note saying: “Krishna Sastri, by translating 
daipfla into a ‘club' or ‘mace* and han into ‘kill’ has missed the obvious 
meaning of the verse”. ^ I explained the identity of Bhima with the aid 

1 A.B.JE?.. 1909, Pt. II, para 16. 

9 8>LI. t III, pp. S87 — S8S. 

S Ibid, p, 491. 

4 Co{a$ I, p, 217. 
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of Conjeevaram inscription of C 5 <Ja Bhlma, to which R^arSja added a 
postscript, and the Pabhubarru plates of Saktivarman, and left the iden- 
tity of Bh!ma*s other opponent, the namesake of the C5Ja monarch 
unexplained. 

A perusal of the recently issued Jayanti Fnmayya Pantulu 
Commemoration Volume of the Journal of the Andhra Historical 
Research Society set me thinking on the problem again; for in two 
places in this volume the contents of this verse are referred to by two 
scholars, and in one of these my translation of the verse is also cited 
and discussed. Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao explains this verse** by assuming 
two encounters between C5da Bhlma and RSjaraja Cola. “And in the 
first encounter, as the Tiruv51ang5<3u plates suggest. RSjaraja despatched 
a general of his name against C5$a Bhlma, who was defeated and slain. 
It was on the second occasion that Rhjaraja I succeeded in overthrowing 
his great foe*\ And taken by itself this does sound a very plausible 
explanation of the verse. 

Again Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar cites the translations of 
Krishna Sastri and myself as well as the original verse and adds:® ‘Apart 
from the technicalities of interpretation, the passage makes it absolutely 
clear that a certain Bhlma killed a certain other ruler Rajaraja in whom 
Cola Rajaraja was interested. In retaliation Rajaraja killed that Bhlma 
in the same way that Bhlma killed RajaraiaV Again, ‘there must have 
been another person, his (Bhlma’s) neighbour perhaps, with the name or 
title of R5Jaraja, possibly an ally of the Coja, or a person in whom the 
C5]as were interested*. 

Now I really think that we have all been in the wrong all the 
time, and that we have been tricked by the learned poet N&riyapa (the 
composer of the long prafasti to which this verse belongs) into treating 
legend as history. The true solution of the puzzle lies in the fact that 
R&jarija is one of the names of Dury5dhana. The one historical fact 
recorded in the verse is RSjaraja’s war with C5da Bhlma. The rest is 
mythology and panditry, of which we have other conspicuous examples 
in other verses in the prafasii — via., Taila being equated to the CSlukya 
king and oil (v. 8 i), the reference to the superiority of the Coja to the 
hero of the Ramayana (v. 80 ), of Rajendra to Bhagiratha (v. 109 ) and 
so on. In this verse that has so long sent us on the quest of a non* 
existent Rajarija, the poet is indulging his fancy playing upon the names 
Bhlma and Rajaraja and linking up a famous incident in the Maha- 
bharata, the killing of the great warrior Duryodhana by Bhimasena, with 
the Cola Rajaraja's expedition againgst Coda Bhlma. The true rendering 
of the verse therefore is: 


5 JAHRS, X, p, 57. 
e m* p. IW 
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“As Rijaraja (Duryodhana), my namesake skilled in war, was 
killed by Bhima, thinking thus he (Rajaraja Cola) fell upon him with 
an army.” 

It should be remembered that the Conjeevaram inscription 
records that Co}a Bhima became a prisoner of Rijaraja, and therefore 
jaghana cannot mean ‘killed’. It is also clear that danda refers to 
Bhimasena’s mace in its first use in the verse and to Rajaraja’s forces 
later on. 



RATIO OF 8IDYER TO GO&D UNDER COW RUDE) 
A Correction 


PROF- K A. NILAKANTA SASTRI 

Following the Epigraphical Report for 1915, Part II, paragraph 
33 I wrote at pp. 376-377 of Cilas II as follows: 

“Of the value of metals we learn incidentally that bronze sold at 
35 palams per kdsu (half kalaUju of gold), copper at 30 palams, 
silver at 26^ palams, and tard (alloy) at 70 palams ; these 
rates are found in . a record of 1099 A D. from Tiruppanandal. 

The relative cheapness of silver may be noted in view of the opi- 
nion some times expressed that the metal was rare in S. India.” 

This contains an incredible error regarding the value of silver, 
and I had overlooked it until it was pointed to me by a friendly 
reviewer of my book, Prof. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, who also 
suggested that the metal in question was tin. I have since looked up 
the text of the inscription in question which was kindly lent to me by 
Mr. C. R. Krishnamacharyulu, Superintendent for Epigraphy, Madras, 
and the relevant passage in 1, 25 of 46 of 1916 reads: 

Velltya nirai irupadin palattukkuk-kafu mukkalum. 

Prof, Rangaswami’s surmise therefore turns out to be correct, and the 
metal in question is not silver ( ve((i ). but tin [ve(ltyam) I must there- 
fore request my readers to substitute tin’ for ‘silver’ in 1. 3 of the 
paragraph extracted above, and cancel the last sentence in it. Also at 
1 . 4 from the end in the Annual Epigraphical Report 1915, part II, 
para 23, the word "silver must be replaced by ‘tin’. 



BLURU GRANT OF SARYALOKASRAYA, 

Dated 10th Year. 

B. V. KRISHNA RAO, M.A.,B.L. 

This copper-plate grant was sent to me sometime ago by my 
friend Mr. Rudraraju Venkatarama Raju of Malikipuram, Razole taluk. 
East Godavari District, for the purpose of publishing it in the pages of 
this Journal. He did not inform me where and in what circumstances 
he discovered the plates; but he told me that he rescued the plates 
from destruction. All students of history must indeed be thankful to him 
for the service he had rendered. As a matter of fact a slice of the last 
plate was cut away by the vandal to test if the metal was gold before 
Mr. Venkatarama Raju secured the set. 

This is ,a set of three copper-plates each measuring 5* by 2 ^ , 
held together by a ring which is about in diametre, the ends of 

which are fastened beneath a circular seal. The ring was uncut when 
the plates reached me. The seal is circular in shape and contains 
countersunk on its surface in bold Eastern Chalukyan characters the. 
legend Sri Vijayasiddhi and an expanded lotus with seven petals at the 
bottom and the infant moon with a star near by, on the top. The entire 
set including the ring and the seal weighs 62 tolas. 

The plates seem to have been subjected to some amount 
of hammering before actually a small piece had been sliced off. Never- 
theless, the writing on the plates is in a fair state of preservation. 
There is writing on the inner side only of the two outer plates and on 
both the sides of the middle plate. The rims of the plates are slightly 
raised in order to protect the writing on them. Each plate contains 
seven lines of writing except the last one which breaks off abruptly 
about the beginning of the 4th line. The alphabet is the usual Eastern 
Chalukya type and may be assigned to the period to which the inscrip- 
tion belongs. The language of the inscription is barbarous Sanskrit prose 
with the exception of two broken imprecatory verses at th§ end. The 
person who drafted the charter was utterly ignorant of Sanskrit grammar, 
Sandhi rules and perhaps even some words. The record was carelessly 
engraved. In spite of this the record is interesting and important. As 
regards orthography it may be remarked that the scribe wrote afjapayati 
( 1 . is) for ajnapayati, rajfi.ta for rnnjita, (l. 12) anuja for anuja 
(1, 6) and nripati for nrpati (1. 11) using £Joth the secondary forms of 
the vowels r and i . Sandhi rules and gra'nmar are neglected and it is 
heedless to refer to them* 

7 
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This is a record of the reign of Maharaja Sarvalokasraya who had 
another name Sri Vijayasiddhi, ‘'the glorious One, who has attained the 
accomplishment of victory. " He is the son of Vishpuvardhana II and 
grandson of Indrabhattaraka, the younger brother of Jayasiiiihavallabha I. 
This is the third copper-plate record of the king, Sarvalokasraya. The 
first grant is the Chendaluru plates dated in the 2nd year 1 and the 
second is the undated Telugu Academy plates . 2 The second is not 
published in English and much less correctly. King Sarvalokasraya is not 
known by that appellation to the writers of the later Eastern Chajukya 
charters. He is called by his more familiar name Mangi Yuvaraja. It 
is quite probable that original name of the king was Mangi and that 
after his annointment as Yuvaraja , the prince came to be mentioned as 
Mangi-Yuvaraja. After his accession Yuvaraja- Mangi assumed the appella- 
tion Sri Sarvalokasraya, “the Asylum of the Universe.*' 

It may be a useful study to mention here that the preambles of 
the charters of Maharaja Sarvaldkasraya differ materially one from the 
other. The most simple praSasti appears in the Telugu Academy plates 
and the most elaborate one in the Chendaluru grant. The elaborate 
prafasti was employed apparently to suit to the needs of the occasion. 
The Chendaluru charter records a grant that seems to have been made after 
the conquest and consolidation of new territory. The prafasti is all the 
more interesting as it reminds us of several epithets which we come 
across in the Pallava charters found in that region called Karmarashtra. 
King Sarvalokasraya* s royal splendour and valour are described in a 
beautiful passage which runs thus, “nija-bhuja-parakram-avanamit *" 
aneka satru samant-anlta dvirada prati-madadharabhisheka karddam-iti 
sapta-chchhada surabhi-ramyangaii-opa- visht “ aneka rajany-amita kola- 


hallbhuta-rajadvarah aneka samara sahas* avamardda-labdha- 

Vijayasiddhih drsbtanta iva Bhumi-patlnam Pa^amabrahma^yah. ,, 


This passage seems to imply that Mangi Yuvaraja wrested once for alj 
that part of the Southern Andhradesa from the Pallava king of Kanchi. It 
appears from the Telugu Academy plates, that SarvalokaSraya’s capital 
was Vijayavada, i.e., the modern Bezwada. 

The inscription records the grant of two fields, which require each 
a seed of twelve khandis of paddy, made with libation of water, to a brah* 
map named Srldharafiarman, an inhabitant of Ayyavoju, on the occasion of 
the anna praf ana ceremony for prince Vishnuvardnana in the tenth year of 
reign, by Maharaja Sarvalokasraya. One field lay in the eastern quarter 
and the other was in the eastern quarter of Eluru, which may be identified 
with the modern town of Ellore, the headquarters of the West Godavari 
District* Two more localities^ Ayyavoju and Valivinnu are mentioned in 

1 Bjk Ind. VoL VIII p. 23 ^. 

2 Andhra-Sahitya Parishat-patrika* Vo!. II, pp. 213—217, 
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the charter bu^t they , cannot he identified to-day. The inscription is 
interesting for, it speaks of anna-prafana samskdra for prince Vishpu- 
vardhana who afterwards became the king of the Andhra country under 
the name of Vishpuvardhana III, and reigned from about April 719 to 
about May 755 A.D.3 If Vishpuvardhana’s aiimpraSana took place in 
the 10th year of his father's reign, then it must be that he was just six 
months old on that occasion, for, usually this samskdra is performed for 
the male child between 5th and 8th month and preferably in the 6th month. 
The accession of Sarvalokasraya has been placed by me on or about April 
(682 A.D. and thus the 10th year of reign fails in 692 A.D.)4 That being 
so, Vishpuvardhana’s birth may have taken place towards the close of 
692 A.D. or in the early months of 693 A.D. Vishpuvardhana III 
ascended the throne after the death of his eldest step-brother and after 
the expulsion of his own youngei brother Kokkili who usurped the throne 
for a period of six months, in March 719 A.D. These facts enable us to 
determine his age as about 28 years on the date of his accession to the 
throne. Vishpuvardnana ill reigned for 36 years and thus the span of 
his life would appear to be at least 63 or 64 years. 

Text 1 

First Plate: 

0 «4j< |/-6%i * J H iqJKI M'tf# * 

7 *jn 4 

* becona plat h it si n ae; 

“ 9 ««« 6 »Trft54j^ *Tcr<Mw .'Hi 4 

3 See my Revised Chronolgy eta JAHRS . Vol IX pert it. 

4 See my Revised Chronology, chmrt ou (p<i*« Su) 

!• From tue original plates in m> po^t^si'.n 

a* Head Kau&iai 3. nead sarnudu endofr 

4* Mead pny aojasya. • 

5 * The anmvdra which ought to be correctfy placed on the letter ta i* 
placeo on gha in me a?c* mi ^ ace. 

6. Mead dm-mapcUiasya, 
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10 v. srofa 5 ra 7 f^pi srfa ww: f^jr *- 

11 ^^: 8 «^5raftn%:! »^RT^3 9 f^T^fr- 

13 HK^IoS 10 

18 sfi [^] «BT«Rj*$rcra: wnssanrcfa 11 [i*]afwwt§- 

14 wrasqpi * w» w wltoR ?if^ ,2 >ntRTf^T ftr**j- 

Second Plate : Second side 

16 [:*] qg^ u ^5i5r«foT [:*] *pn* 14 5REFHfa^ra Snwsw 

16 ft l . ft fa?spTO WPT] KT# 3jfft?RT ‘ «Tl[W]5Hfa> [:l] ^ : 0*] 

^F#F [M] 

17 ftfaorcrl/i*] qftrasrpi*] L5i*3 zPr l *wsrU : *J 

5F? 

18 5i im ? traqr^wm %i n wftar *I3T3^- 18 

19 19 ^r>: 3p^r : u*J siz(^ M ^fi(!^[:i*J [•*] 

*1 [ 5 !?-] 

20 f3tf II*] 22 §C*r% 5T?5T 3> [«){*«« 28 %l«4faw- . 

21 R5ffPP ^ [*1 ! *J 

Third plate : First side . 

22 ftfRR 26 q - [*** i 

23 ftsrskisroq Lw] * s[5w [ft i* ] 3}ft ^htwh * * * *] 

7. Read, sayata 


s. 

Read 

pra>ogaseshah. 

0* 

Read 

nrpati. 

10, 

Read 

ranjita-pada-yugajah. 

1 1. 

Read 

ajnapayati. 

12 

Read 

Taittiriyasa-brahraacbanpe. 

*3 

Read 

pautraya. 

* 4 - 

16. 

Read 

Read 

Veogi* 

Etai&*cba. 

IS- 

Read 

Jatafirogalj. 

* 7 - 

Here the scribe seems to have left out a word like api cha 
indicate that another field also was given. 

18. 

Read 

diSIyam Kulya 

10* 

Read tatfkal). 

ao. 

Read 

Jatasrngah 

21. 

Read 

Jatnurngab 

22. 

Read 

Etais-cha- 

* 3 - 

Read 

khaydi. 

24 - 

Read 

anna-prasana. 

* 5 - 

Read 

udaka. 


26. I am indebted to my friend Mr. M. Samasekhara Sarnia for 
suggesting this reading. Read “grhasthana.** 
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“ i ?i mjtfa 3r- 18 

ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS. 

LI 1*5. Of the race of the illustrious Cbalukyas, whose crest is 
the emblem »of the Boar; whose bodies were purified by the final ablutions 
at the end of an Asvamedha sacrifice; 

LI. 5-7. The son's son of Indrabhattaraka who equalled Indra 
in valour and wno was the dear younger brother of Jayasiitihavallabha 
maharaja of spotless great fame; 

LI. 7-12. The dear son of Maharaja Vishpuvardbana (il), who 
obtained success in several tumultous battles and whose fame had spread 
in all quarters; 

Maharaja Sarvalokasraya, whose other name is Vijayasiddhi, whose 
pair of feet are rubbed by the diadems in the crowns of many 
princes conquered by the edge of his sword, commands thus: 

LL 13-22# On the occasion of the anna prof ana of p^jnce 
Vishpuvardhana, it has been given by Us with the libation of watet to 
the Brahman, 6ridharasarman, an inhabitant of Ayyavoju, who is devoted 
to the performance of the six-fold duties, who is the son’s son of 
Vishpusarman and son of Vennasarman, of the Bharadvaja-p^fra, who i* 
a brahmachdrin of the Taittiriya dkhd. a field which requires a seed of 
12 khandia of paddy, in the eastern quarter of the village Eluru, which is 
bounded by an ant* hill on the east, an ant hill on the south, an ant-hill 
on the west and Jatasjroga on the north; and another field in the northern 
quarter, which requires twelve khapdis of paddy as seed and whose 
boundaries are, on the east a canal-fed tank, Jatasppaa* 9 on the south 
Viuvipti-slroa (or the boundary of the village Vaiivipnu) and Jatasfnga on 
the north. 

, The two fields have been given by us, along with a house-site 
and a flower garden. 

Then follow the usual imprecatory verses. 


37. Read 8 va. » 

s 8 . Here the inscription breaks off abruptly. 

$9. The meaning of this word Jateefnge is not dear, whether it is the name m, 
a village or a tree. 



MOTES OF THE QUARTER 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL BODY 
MEETING HELD ON 3—4—1938 & 1—5—38. 

Seventeen Members were present at the meeting. Rao Bahadur 
A. Rama Rao, President of the Society took the chair* 

A preliminary objection was taken for reading and discussing the 
Honorary Secretary's Annual Report when the auditor's Statement of 
Receipts and Expenditure and his Report thereon was not available 
especially when the accounts of the Society had not been audited as 
desired by the Government for the last three years. The Hony, Secretary 
informed the house that the Accounts were being checked by the Auditor 
and Registered Accountant, Mr. D. Kameswara Rao, B.A., R. A. Thereupon 
the Assembly adopted the following Resolution: 

Resolved that the adoption of the Honorary’s Secretary’s Report 
and other items on the agenda be postponed till the Report of the 
Auditor and the statement of accounts are received. The meeting is 
adjourned to 24th April, 7-30 A,M. for the said purpose. 

The Meeting could not be held on 24th April for want of the 
Auditor's Report etc. It was again adjourned to 1—5 — 1938. 

Proceedings of the adjourned meeting 17th Annual General Body 
held on 1 — 5 — 1938. 

Present : 

1 Mr. Rao Bahadur A. Rama Rao, (in the Chair) 

2 ,, M. Subahramanyam 

3 ,* C A.maraai 

4 »* T. V. 6 Ramataiduna Rao 

5 %, P. Kameswara Kao 

6 », Rebbaprggada Subha Rao 

7 »* A. Sankara Rao 

S ,, D. Ch. Kameswara Rao 

9 „ B. V. Sastri 

10 ,, M. S. Venkatachariar 

11 »t V, Ramachandra Murty 

12 m N. Kameswara Rao 

13 ,, N. Subba Rao Pantulu 

14 9, Rallabandi Subba Rao 

15 .1 B. V. Krishna Rao 

16 ,♦ Viaaa Appa Rao 

if h IX Venkata Rao 

18 t, M. Sambasiva Rao 
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ip Mr. hj. Anna. Reddi 

20 Raja K. S. Jagannatha Rao 

21 Mr. K, S. Gopala Rao 

22 ,, Vaddadi Appa Rao 

Resolutions adopted after reading the Auditor’s Report on the 
Statements of accounts for the years 1935 — 36, 1936—37 and 1937—38. 

1. Resolved that the Statements of Receipts and Expenditure' 
be passed. This meeting requests the Managing Council hereafter to 
carry out the suggestions and follow the instructions given by the Auditor, 

2. Resolved that an Honorarium of Rs. rof- only be paid to the 
Auditor for the work willingly and enthusiaticaPy done by him. 

3. The Hony. Secretary’s Annual Report of the Working of the 
Society is read and adopted. 

4 . The following Office-Bearers are elected to hold office for the 
year 1938—39* 

Mr. K, N. Anantaraman, M.A., I.C.S., is declared elected as the 
Presiden of the Society, by 12 votes against 9 obtained by the last 
year’s President, Rao Bahadur A. Rama Rao. 

Mr. N. Kameswara Rao Pantulu is elected as Vice-President unanimously, 
Mr. B. V. Krishnarao. is unanimously elected as the Honarary Secretary. 
Mr. K. S. Gopala Rao is elected unanimously as the Honarary Treasurer. 
Mr. V. Ramachandra Murty is unanimously elected as the Honarary 
Librarian & Curator. 

The following gentlemen are elected to the Managing Council as 
non-official members: 

Mr. Rallabandi Subba Rao 
,, M Sambasiva Rao 

,, M, Anna Reddi 

Sri Raja K. S Jagannatha Rao Bahadur 
The meeting dissolved after recording a vote of thanks for the 
out-going office-bearers. 

MINUTES of the Managing Council meeting held on 8—5—1938. 

Present ~ 

K. N. Anantaraman Esq., President 
Mr, Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao 
,, K. S. Gopala Rao 
Sri Raja K. S. Jagannatha Rao 
Mr. R. Subba Rao 
„ V. S. Ramachandra murty 

I* Resolved to admit Mr. Dittakavi Sandilya, M.A., (Oxon) and 
Mr. A. D. Pusaikar, M.A., LL.B-, as ordinary members of the Society: 

2. After considering at length the question of collection of 
arrears from local members, the following' resolution is adopted. 

Resolved that in view of the financial difficulties in which the 
Society is placed, the local members be requested to be generous enough 
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and pay the subscription for the year 1935^361 •. which has been 
in arrears. The Secretary is requested to circulate the Resolution. 

3. Resolved that in view of the increased cost of printing, 
paper and postage etc., the subscription of the Journal for institutions be 
raised from Rupees Six to Rupees Eight excluding postage. The Hony. 
Secretary’s action in having charged the enhanced rate from the 
institutions for Volume X of the Journal is approved. 

Resolved further to ratify the action of the Hony. Secretary in 
raising the subscription of the mofussil members to the uniform rate of 
Rs. 4 in view of heavy postal rates. 

4. Resolved that the accounts of the Society up to date be 

passed. 

5. Resolved that Parts 3 & 4 of the Journal of Vol. XI be 
issued as a consolidated Part. 

6. Resolved to appoint a sub-committee consisting of Mr. 
N. Kameswara Rao and Mr. R. Subba Rao to take stock of the 
Publications, (Telugu and English) of the Society up to date and to 
submit a Report as early as possible. 

MINUTES of the Managing Council Meeting held on 12 — 6 — 1938. 

Present: 

(1) K. N. Anantaraman Esq., I.C S. 

, (2) Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao 

(3) Mr. M. Sambasiva Rao 

(4) Mr. R. Subba Rao 

(5) Mr. V. S. Ramachandramurty 

(6) Mr. N. Kameswara Rao Pantulu. 

Resolved to admit the following gentlemen as ordinary members:* 

Mr. Krittiventi Venkata Rao, B A., L.T., Headmaster* High School, 

Pentapadu, West Godavari District 

Mr. Daddanala Lakshmi Satyanarayana, 

Editor, ‘Padraanayaka’, Rajahmundry 

2, Regarding the celebration of the Reddi Empire Day and 
publication of the Reddi Samchika, Resolved to celebrate Reddi Empire 
Day in September 1938 and necessary quantity of paper not less than 
30 reams of D JC printing paper be purchased and that the work of 
printing of tke Reddi Samchika be commenced immediately. 

Resolved further (rr) to elect the following gentlemen to the 
Editorial Board for the Reddi Samchika 

(1) Mr. M. Anna Reddi, 

(2) Mr. B. V* Krishna Rao, 

(3) Mr. V. «S. Ramachandra Murty, and 

(b) resolved that Mr. G. Janakirama Chowdhari’s name may be 
deleted from the Editorial Board, as h? is not ?ble to attend to this work; 
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THE SORAS AND THEIR COUNTRY 

C. V. SlTAPATI, B.A.,L.T. 

Introduction 

The Soras* are the descendants of the Snvaras or Sabaras 
referred to in the AitorZifu Jirnhwana* the Ramai/ana. the Mahnbhnrata 
and other Sanskrit texts and called Suari by Pliny and Sabrac by 
Ptolemy. 

The present home of the Soras whom I have been investiga-* 
ting with ethnological interest and whose total population, according 
to the latest census is 211,781 is briefly described as follows in 
the Census of India, 1031 Vol. T, p. 3: — “The Saora area could be 
described as the basin of the VaimadlUlra, ‘bamboo 5 river. Gunupur 
holds most of the tipper reaches of this; Parlakimidi, the lower and 
between them, these taluks contain two-thirds of all the Saoras in the 
Presidency” (of Madras, before the formation of the new province 
of Orissa in 1935). Tt is also noted in the Census records that 
the Soras are found in Kodala taluk, north of Berhampur in the 
(fan jam district, in the hills near the Chilka lake “not as isolated 
wanderers but in a small settled clump"’. 1 should like to include 
in the present home of t lie Soras, the Mandasa estate lying to the 
north-east of Parlakimidi, because the Soras in this locality, though 
they have been partly Orivaised, still maintain their language, 
religion and social customs. 

A few hundred years ago, this Sora country extended south- 
ward so as to include the three Taluks of Palakonda, Parlakimidi 

* # 

* Savara is the spelling adopted in official records; Sora . represents the pro- 
nunciation ol the Soras themselves; Saora is the now official spelling, adopted 
probably as $ compromise, in the Census records of 1931. 
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and Tekkali. The Telugus, a stronger* and more civilised people 
drove them to the present home of the Soras. But there are still 
hundreds of Sora villages in these taluks. Most of the Soras in 
these taluks have exchanged their language for Telugu and adopted 
some Telugu customs and manners but they have not quite given 
up their religious practices. 

It would be very interesting to trace the history and migra- 
tion of the Soras from the Vedic times to the present day; but the 
task is very difficult because authentic information is scanty. On 
ethnological and linguistic grounds, scholars have grouped the Soras 
with the Mundas, Santals, Juangs etc., in the north and the Gutbos, 
Parengs (both known as Gadabas) and Remos (known as Bonda 
Parazas) in the south-west of the present home of the Soras under 
one family called Kolarian or Munda-Kolarian but Sora seems to 
be a more appropriate name since in ancient literature, it was used 
as a generic appellation for all the tribes. General Cunningham 
pointed out (Vide Arch. Rep., Vol. XVTT, p. 139) that in ancient 
times, the name Savara included all the different tribes of the 
Kols and in support of this statement, Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy 
mentioned several facts (Vide “The Mundas and their country ”, 
•pp. 52-54, footnote §): “The Kolarian Santals, as we know, are 
called Savaras by the Male Paharias (Vide Cunning. XVIT, p. 125). 
The Parna Savaras named by Barfiha Mihira about 550 A.D. have 
been supposed to refer to the leaf-clad Juangs, another Kolarian 
tribe. The Kolarian Bendkars who now live about the Thftkurani 
Hill on the boundary line between Singbhoom and the tributary 
state of Keonjhar described themselves as Savaras in the Census of 
1872. Even now, the name Savara is borne by the southernmost 
branch of the Kol race living in the two northernmost districts of 
Madras and neighbouring districts of Orissa and the Central 
Provinces ” 

A knowledge of the fact that in ancient times, the name 
Savara included all the different tribes of the name Kols affords a 
sort cf relief to the investigator because in tracing the migration of 
the Soras, he can take into account the habitat of other kindred 
trbes as a possible region where the Soras could have stayed for ft 
time. The Puranas described the Savaras as Vindhyamaulikas 
meaning the aborigines of t the Vindhya mountains. They were 
described as a wild race of wood cutters living in jungles without 
any fixed habitat; but from the Epigraphic records of a later 
date ? we find that they (at any rate some of them) had not only 
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passed from the stage of hunters to that of agricultrists but were 
further advanced in civilization, ruling over territories and measur- 
ing swords with the rulers of the kingdoms in the plains. We also 
learn from references to the bavaras in ancient literature and Epi- 
graphic records that they gradually spread over a vast area on either 
side of the Vindhyas upto the Ganges in the north and the Godavari 
in the south and lived in varying grades of civilization — as 
rude hunters wearing leaves of trees as garments and also 
as civilised people possessing territories ruled by their own 
rulers. They seem to have gone in course of time as far south as 
Palakon^a and Srikurmam in the Vizagapatam district. From an 
inscription in the Srikurmam temple, we learn that they once 
raided on it. 1 One of the tw o Korni copper-plate grants - which I 
edited tells us that Kamarnava, the founder of the Kalinga Ganga 
dynasty defeated and killed at Dantavura (near Chicacole) 
Sabar 3ditya, the previous ruler of the locality — an event 
of about 720 A.D. Among the places referred to, as indicating the 
ancient habitat of the bavaras, is the Vindhya region in the 
neighbourhood of the districts of Mirzapur and Allahabad. General 
Cunningham says that the name iSabara for the aboriginal people 
is quite familiar in the Baghelkhand tract. He has also proved 
that there was once a principality of the babaras (Suiri ki Raj)' 
near Ghazipur. According to Mr. ltisley, ’local tradition ascribes 
to the bavaras, the conquest of the Chcros and then expulsion 
from the plateau of bhahabad about 500 A.JD. A number of 
ancient monuments in the bhahabad district are still put down to 
the bavars or Suns, who are supposed to have been driven south 
by the inroad of Rajputs under the lihojpur chief, which appears 
to have ended their rule”. (Vide Handbook of Castes and Tribes 
of the Tea Districts Labour Association , p. 241). In the article on 
bavar, «Saw'ara, bavara, baonr, bahra published in Central Provinces— 
Castes and Tribes wo find the following interesting references to 
the habitat of these people. “In Bundelkhand the bavars, there 
called Saonrs, are frequently known by the honorific title of R&wat 

They (Savars) also live in the Bundelkhand districts of the 

United Provinces, The total number ol bavars enumerated in 
India in 1911 was 6,00,000 of which the Bundelkhand districts 
contained about 1,00,000 and the Uriya country the remainder. 
The two branches of the tribe are thus separated by a wide ex- 
panse of territory. As regards this peculiarity ot distribution, 


h 8II. % Voi. V, No, 1313. 


2. JAHRS , Voi. I. pp. 107. t 
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General Cunningham says Indeed there seems good reason to 
believe that the Savars were formerly the dominant branch of the 
great Kolarian family and that their power lasted down to a com- 
paratively late period, where they were pushed aside by other 
Kolarian tribes in the north and east and by the Goods in the 
south. Ill the Sangor district 1 was informed that the Suvaras had 
formerly fought with the Good and that the latter had conquered 
them by treacherously making them drunk’ (Arch. Hep.,' Vol. XVII, 

pp. 120, 122)-. 

There are Soras (►Savars or Saonrs or whatever be the variant 
by which they are known in the locality) in several places outside 
their present home, in the northern division of Orissa and the 
Tributary states in Singblium, Sambalpur, Raipur, Biiaspur, Patna, 
Kalhandi, Sarangarh, Kaigarli and further north in Sangor and 
Damok. But the ISoras in ail these places have exchanged their 
language for that of the predominant people of the locality. 

It is not possible to trace the history and migration of the 
Soras chronologically because there are only a few dated inscriptions 
in which references to the Soras were made. The Korni Copper- 
plate grant of Anantavarma Choda Ganga noticed above, refers to an 
.event of about 720 A.D. In the Udayendiram Plates of the 21st 
year of Pailava Nandi varman, Pallava Malla (about 730 A.D. Vide 
South Indian Inscriptions , Vol. II, No. 74, p. 200 and Indian 
Antiquary , Vol. Ill, p. 274), it is stated that Gdayachandra de- 
feated the Sahara chief Udayana at Nelveli, captured his mirror 
banner made of peacock feathers and pursued the Nishiida chief 
Prithvi Vyaglira in the northern region. There was a dispute 
about the identification of the Sabaras mentioned in this grant. 
The Rev. T. Poulks identified them with the Suvaras (the Soras of 
my article). But Dr. liultzsch who re-edited the grant did not 
agree with him. Later on, however, Mr. Mazumdar wiio edited the 
Sonpur plates confirmed the opinion of the Rev. Poulks. Prom the 
inscription at Sravana Belgola, (Vide Up. Iud>, Vol. V, p. 170) we 
learn that Marasiiiiha 11, tlie Western Ganga king destroyed the 
Sahara chief Naraga in about 050 A.D. Prom the Naihati grant 
of Vellalasena of about 1100 A.D. (Vide Up. Ind ., XIV, 18, No. 10, 
verse 12) we learn that the children of the kings who were his (Vell&la 
sena’s) enemies were living in the houses of Savarus. (Naihati is in 
the Kotwa subdivision of tho'Jiurdwan district of Bengal). In the 
Rock Inscription of the time of Bin >ja varman (1300 A.D.) near the 
Tirhavan gate of the fort of Ajayagadh (Vide Up. Ind. t VoL I, 
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pp. 330 — 338), it is mentioned that Ananda, Governor of the fort of 
Jayapura ( *Ajayaga*dh) subdued the wild tribes of Bhillas, Sabaras 
and Pulindas (Vide verses 21 — 22, pp: 332 and 337). From the 
Khadavada (or the Kcw Indore State Museum) inscription of the time 
of Gyasahi (Ghiyas Shah Khalji) of Mandu 1484 A.i)., we learn 
that Saiaha, military officer of Gyasahi of Mandu quelled a Sahara 
revolt at Khidavada on the Chamanvati, excavated a step well and 
tanks there, defeated Kshemakarna at Saiiikhoddhara on the 
Chambal and destroyed Ibrahim, a thorn to the Sultan of Malwa. 

Linguistic evidence supports the theory that tiie Soras had 
been for a time in Malwa before they migrated eastward and 
southward. The Sora suffix id added to verbal root to denote 
progress or continuity of action as in Yerata. Yerata - while going, 
corresponds to La in the Aryan language, Marathi, marata-marata 
while striking (Vide Ling. Survey, Vll 20 ( J). The Sora word Keda 
from Sanskrit keiaki ( Pandanu $ odorolissimus) must have come 

from the Marathi word keuid. it could not have come from the 
Oriya word, kfiiyo or the Teiugu word keiaki or kcda(n)gi Among 
the deilied persons of the olden days, the Soras mention in^ura 
(or In^ora) raja, and SoJanga raja, in ail probability the former 
refers to a liajah of Indore and the latter to Auantavarma Cho^a 
Ganga, 1078—1140 A. D. 

From a study of the Sora music, religious practices, magico- 
religious charms (popularly known as Sahara muni rams) and meta- 
physical speculations, 1 1 am disposed to think that the Soras must 
have lived for some time in the vicinity of the Aryans of the Vedic 
period, imbibed their culture to some extent and influenced the 
Aryan thought in the field of magieo-reiigious charms; and that 
subsequently, after they wore driven by the Aryans, they have been 
almost secluded and unaffected by the post Vedic Aryan culture. 

What could have been the original home of the Soras — whether 
it was in India or elsewhere, is a matter of speculation; but on 
linguistic and ethnological considerations, it is maintained that the 
Soras are pre-Aryan and pre-JDravidian and that tlu^r language 
belongs to the Munda (or Kolarian family comprising about sixteen 
languages like Santali, Mu^/ari; that all these languages are related 
to Khusi of Assam and Mon-khmer of Further India. Pater W. 
Schmidt of Austria grouped all these languages as branches of a 

1. A detailed discussion of those to pies will be made in the subsequent 
articles on this subject. 
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great family of languages, called ‘Austric’, “which is spread over an 
area wider than that occupied by any other group of 'tongues. Its 
speakers are found scattered over Nearer and Further India and 
form the native population of Indonesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia, 
including Madagascar and New Zealand. It extends from Madagas- 
car off the Coast of Africa to Easter Island, which is less than foty 
degrees from the Coast of South America. In the north, traces of it 
were discovered in Kanawar in the Punjab and its southern limit 
included New Zealand. West of Eastern Island it covers the whole 
Pacific Ocean, except Australia and a part of New r Guinea.” 2 

An ethnographic and linguistic investigation of the Soras and 
their language, so widely connected with the other tribes and their 
languages inside and outside India is a desirable pursuit in the 
interests of Ethnology and Philology. 3 

Topographical description of the present Sora Country . 

The present home of the Soras as described at the commence- 
ment of this article is situated on the heights of the Eastern Ghats 
and is about 1000 to 3000 ft. above the sea level. It extends from 
Mandasa (B.N.Ry. Station) in the east to Gunupur in the west and 
stretches northword from the northern boundary of the Parlakimedi 
estate for about twenty to thirty miles. It is is about sixty miles 
long and twenty five miles broad. The hilly region extends beyond 
the Sora Country in the north and is inhabited mainly by the 
Khonds. 

The highest hill in the Sora Country is Mahendragiri, situated 
in the western part of the Mandasa estate. It rises to a height of 
about 5000 ft. above the sea level. One standing on the top of 

2. Linguiatic &urvey y I. i. p. 32. 

3. My father Rao Sahib G.V. Ramamurti mastered the Sora language, and 
his Manual of the Sora (Savara) language, Engliah*Sora Distionary and Sora- 
English Dictionary wore published under the authority of Government of Madras. 
“His Manual” as Mr. A. Galletti ICS. says in his Introduction to it, “crowns 
the work of half a lifetime devoted to scientific research into the Savara language”. 
In the Author Preface, my father referred to my contribution to his work and to 
my Ethnographic Studies: “My eldest son, G. V. Sitapati who has acquired a good 
knowledge of Sora and is now occupied with an ethnographic investigation of the 
Soras, as Research Fellow of the Andhra University, has rendered most valuable 
service* not only in the preparation of the Manual but also in reading the proofs”. 

I owe a monograph on the Soras to the Andhra University that awarded 
me a Research Fellowship but my vfork has been unfortunately delayed on 
account of some unavoidable disturbances and disappointments in my life. I now 
propose to contribute a series of articles on the subject to this Journal as a pre- 
liminary step to the final shaping of the monograph. 
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this majestic f hill wo\ild look on with great delight, the Bay of Bengal 
and glance one’s eye over a part of the Bengal Nagapur Railway line 
which can be easily traced by five conspicuous Railway stations 
from Sompeta to Naupada. 

From a considerable height of this hill and from the same 
source spring out three rivers, known by the same name, Mahendra 
tanaya ( daughter of the Mahendra hill). The river flowing east- 
ward falls into the Bay of Bengal near Baruva, while those flowing 
westward and southward join the VamsadhSra river ; the former 
at Gunupur and the latter at a place which is to the southwest of 
Parlakimedi at a distance of about ten miles. A small part of the 
first, the whole of the second and a major part of the third of 
three rivers pass through the valleys of the Sora Country, 

To the north of Parlakimedi, at a distance of about 8 miles, 
stands prominently, a high hill of about 3000 feet above the sea 
level, called by the Soras, Diabur, meaning the waist or middle 
hill. The Sora name has been Sanscritised as Devagiri. From this 
hill, stretches northward, across the middle part of the Sora country, 
an almost continuous chain of hills for about 50 miles. ' The 
northernmost end of this chain which is comparatively low is in 
the vicinity of Ohinnakimidi; the middle part which rises high over- 
looks Peddakimidi; and at the southernmost end stands 
Diabur sloping southward to a village known as Parla, which with 
two more hamlets constitutes the modern town of Parlakimidi. 
The common part of these three place names was pronounced in 
the past as Kimidia, as could be seen from some inscriptions; it 
probably comes from the Sora word, kirn-mid -dia(-bur) meaning 
the-one-waist(-hill). 

The eonfiguratian of this Sora country is very picturesque 
with the lofty green hills and darting waterfalls rushing along the 
sloping precipices and table lands; with the gaping ravines and 
meandering hill-streams; and with lofty peaks of rocks and thick 
jungles. The hand of the Sora has, to some extent,# marred the 
natural beauty of the green hills by burning them for his ‘podu’ 
or extensive cultivation but has, on the other hand, richly enhanced 
the picturesqueness of the sloping hills and valleys by his terraced 
paddy fields which rise one above the other and are supported by 
the revetment of stones, all along their .edges and sides and pro- 
fusely irrigated by the ever flowing waters of the sportive water 
falls at the top. 
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Besides the ordinary trees of the' plains,' there ar^ huge timber 
trees like the Sal and Ebony. The soil is fertile and consequently 
there is hardly any piece of land which is not covered with some 
vegetation or other. As you pass along a foot-path in this wild country, 
you may chance to see a panther hiding in a bush or a snake 
crawling by your side. There is a variety of huge snakes — python 
or boa-constrictor, which devours men and cattle that cojne close to 
its mouth. One day, during my stay in the heart of the Sora 
country, a Sora brought to my lodge, a huge snake of this variety 
which was about twelve feet long and about thirty inches in girth, 
and gave me an interesting account of his encounter. He had been 
lopping a tree for fuel, not noticing that he was standing on that 
huge snake as its body* had been covered by a heap of dry leaves 
and underwood. In a few minutes, it began to move and the Sora 
felt somthing like a landslip. He could see. at once, that it was a 
snake and immediately killed it with his axe. 

Among the wild animals of this country, t lie most ferocious 
are the panther, bear and hyena; the less harmful are the hog and 
the porcupine; the animals generally hunted for food arc the deer, 
the stag, the wild goat, the hare and the monkey. The tiger is an 
occasional visitor from the northern Agency tracts. 

Climate. 

The climate of the country is what is generally experienced 
in the hill tracts of the altitude (about 3000 feet above the sea 
level) and latitude (from about 18.47 N. to 10.30 N.) of this part 
of India, modified by the south-west monsoon winds which passing 
towards Bengal bring heavy rain to this region and keep it fairly 
wet throughout the year. Mid-June to mid-September is the season 
of progressive rains and mid-September to mid-November is the 
season of retreating rains. The cold weather season commences in 
the last part of November and continues to the end of January. 
The average temperature during this season is about 55' to 70 1 and 
the weather is generally fine with a cloudless sky and comfortable 
sunshine. The cold season is followed by a pleasant warm sunshine 
in mid-February. March is generally considered to be the best 
part of the year for officers and other men of the plains to visit 
this country. Though the temperature gradually increases in April 
and May, it rarely goes beyond 90 1 and the summer is, therefore, 
generally mild. This could bave been a good summer resort but 
for malaria, to conquer which, attempts are now made. The 
(Canadian Baptist Missionary gentlemen and ladies who are settled 
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there stay on during* summer instead of going to places like 
Ootacamund because the place is cpol enough and the malarial 
mosquitoes are not then so numerous as in the other seasons. 

There is no provision for measurement of rainfall by means 
of a rain-gauge in this country but one that has experienced rain- 
fall here and at the neighbouring places where rainfall is measured, 
may have a? rough estimate of the rainfall in this country, It may 
be provisionally stated that the average rainfall here is more than 
80 inches a year. 

The Sora, therefore, considers the summer to be the best part 
of the year and a month from mid-November to mid-December as 
equally pleasant. During these months, there is plenty of merry 
making in almost all the Sora villages during nights when the moon 
is bright. All the people of the village gather in a street or in an 
open space in the vicinity and very often the people of the neigh- 
bouring villages are also invited. A concert is given by the village 
choir in which the musicians of the invited villages also have a 
part. The young men sing erotic ditties to which the young women 
respond. There is, on such occasions, unstinted supply of liquor 
and all those that have gathered — men and women, young and 
old — quaff at night. Drinking and dancing go on in alternate suc- 
cession among the youths. Children have their games; the older 
folk indulge in funny stories, riddles, jests and jokes. The Soras 
believe that they will have a bumper crop for the year if they have 
such pleasant nights and tell stories and solve riddles. 

The time for gathering mohwa is from the commencement of 
February to the end of April, when they prepare the mohwa liquor 
and drink it in preference to the date or palm liquor. The months 
are named after their periodical occupations. Paddy harvest month 
is January; the red gram harvest month is February; the red gram 
festival month is March; the hill clearing month is April; the 
ploughing month is May; the weeding out month is June; the millet 
harvest month is July; the gathering of mushrooms month is August; 
the transplantation of paddy seedlings month is September; the ragi 
harvest month is October; the paddy growing month is November; 
the merry making month is December. 

Homesteads. 

As we get up the hill slopes covered with green bush jungle 
and a few large trees, we notice the rectangular stone boundaried 
wild fields and the short rows of villages on the slopes. The valleys 

9 
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present a rich and very carefully laid out terraced rice fields. The 
Soras build their homesteads at the foot of a hill or on the hill 
sides where they find a convenient tableland keeping themselves 
close to a hill stream but away from the flood. Most of the Sora 
villages lie concealed in jungles. A stranger finds it very difficult 
to find the way leading into such a village because it is like a 
labyrinth. The rows of houses in a village are arranged in several 
ways, according to convenience of space. On the hill sides, the 
houses are built in parallel rows one above the other; in some cases 
they are very irregular. On level ground the villages arc somewhat 
rectangular with a number of rows lengthwise and crosswise. A 
small village has only one street with houses on either side. 

The ordinary Sora home is a rectangular building, about 
twelve feet long and six feet broad and the height of the ridge of 
the roof is about eight feet and the eaves are low, about four to 
five feet high. The front and back walls are about six feet high 
while the side walls are raised to support the ridge of the roof. The 
entrance is almost at the right end of the front wall; the back 
door — if there is one — is quite opposite to the front. All along the 
exterior side of the front wall to the left of the front door is a 
raised floor which contains a hollow place, spacious enough for the 
fowl to rest at night without any fear of being carried away by 
the jackals that visit the villages. 

As you enter the house, you find to your right along the side 
wall, a raised floor where the water pots are kept. On the ground 
floor quite opposite to the door, is a wooden mortar fixed into the 
ground. This is used to husk paddy and other grains of corn. At 
a short distance from this, is a cup-shaped depression made into 
the floor and plastered with clay; it is used as a mortar to powder 
salt, chilli and such other things. Almost at the centre of the 
house, is the main post which supports the ridge of the roof. At a 
short distance from this main post and close to the back wall, is 
the hearth always with live coals throughout the year. Once a year, 
on the dhy after the full moon when the new year commences 
according to the reckoning of the people of Northern India, the old 
fire is completely replaced by the new' fire brought from the huge 
fire of the burning pile of logs set on the previous night at a central 
place to which the people of several villages resort and make merry 
with dancing and music. Jn accordance with the religious ordinance 
which custom has imposed on them, the Soras do not eat the new 
produce of the year until and unless it is cookecl in this new fire. 
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To the left of the main post, is a loft at a height of four to five 
feet covering completely the left portion of the house. The lower 
part of the house below the loft is used as the kitchen and store 
room containing things of daily use. The upper part above the loft 
is used as a store and lumber room where millets and grains are 
stored and things for which there is only an occasional use are kept- 
The walls are built of mud and stone and the surface is evenly and • 
neatly plastered with clay, sometimes mixed with red earth. On the 
outerside of the walls are white lines with small designs running 
across the lower, middle and upper portions of the walls. On the 
interior side of the walls of the right side portion of the house are 
beautiful designs and figures of men, animals, birds and trees which 
have a religious significance. The oven used for cooking the daily 
food is below the loft close to the left side wall. Over the oven 
and below the loft is another small loft about three feet long and 
two feet wide. As there is a thin layer of mud plaster on either 
side of the lofts, there is no danger of their catching fire. On this 
small loft is placed a shallow basket, containing about one measure 
of paddy or ragi to be husked for the day. The seeds get dry on 
account of the heat radiating from the oven. By the time the water 
set for dressing food begins to bubble, the grain seeds get dry; they 
are husked and rice grains are kept ready to be thrown into the 
pot. The staple food is generally the produce of the season. Those 
that can afford to store paddy have rice food throughout the year. 
In another pot is boiled water with tamarind and whatever vegeta- 
ble leaf or fruit or edible tuber has been obtained for the day is 
thrown into the pot and a thick soup is made to serve as a sauce # 

Except the grind-and-miil-stones, there is hardly any other 
instrument, tool, weapon or utensil made of stone. In several 
houses 1 noticed heavy blocks of wood used for grinding corn. Cups, 
ladled, spoons and vessels of several sizes and shapes are made of 
the bottle-gourd. I noticed in some houses large vessels of the 
bottle-gourd with the bottom plastered with mud, set on the oven^ 
to cook the daily food. Earthen pots are of recent origin; they are 
made by the pot makers of the plains. When food has to be 
carried from the house to a distant place, the vessel used is invariably 
a jar shaped bottle-gourd because it is much lighter and less fragile 
than the earthen pot. 

Baskets of varying sizes and shapes are made by a class of 
Soras known as Kindal Soras . Of the tools and weapons, the iron 
things aae made by another class of Soras, known as Luara Soras 
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and the brass and bronze things are made by .another f class of Soras 
known as Gontora Soras. The raw metals are purchased from the 
merchants of the plains. As the things made by the Soras are 
rude and ill-shaped, they are now going out of use and finer things 
made abroad are getting into the Sora country. Some Soras have 
recently learnt to melt the silver coins and make small ornaments 
of silver such as earnings and nose rings. The Soras generally make 
their musical instruments — percussive such as tom tom, drum and 
wooden symbols, stringed such as those that resumble the violin 
and guitar and wind instruments like the flute and clarinet. The 
material used for making there instruments consists of bamboo, 
bottle-gourd, wood, reed, tanned leather of the iguana, goat cattle, 
monkey and buffalo. The twisted fibre of the liquor tree (caryota 
ureus) is used for the strings of the stringed instruments. Some of 
these are replaced by wires which they can now easily get from the 
plains. 

Clothing 

The Soras are not generally much worried about clothing. 
Tbeir ancestors wore just a loin cincture of Uilva or turmeric leaves. 
Coarse cotton cloth woven by the Taidis or JDombs came into use 
Vith the advent of these people probably a hundred years ago. 
The women wear a skirt ( loin cloth) which is about two feet broad 
and four feet long and the men, a cloth five inches wide and about 
six feet long — just to cover the private parts and pass twice round 
the waist. A large sheet of cloth is carried on the shoulder by all 
persons to cover the body not out of any sense of decency but as a 
protection against cold winds. The turban which well-to-do men 
wear consists of three or four pieces; the inner pieces which go round 
the tuft of hair in a conical shape are mere rags; the outermost 
piece which covers the inner pieces and shows out, either fed or 
yellow in colour. 

Food . 

Nor«are the Soras much worried about their food. They have 
for their food, the produce they raise by their agricultural 
pursuits, the meat they get by hunting, the several kinds of vegeta- 
bles which they can easily grow, and various kinds of edible tubers 
which they can have for the mere digging. They are therefore, 
never in want and, begging is very rarely resorted to by a few 
disabled persons only. Salt and chilli are the only things among 
their daily needs which they have to purchase from the markets in 
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the plains. Tjhey sell, fuel and hill produce and purchase salt and 
chilli frequently and articles of luxury like the mirror, beads and 
finer cloth occasionally. Bartering has been recently replaced by 
money economy with the influx of coins from the plains. 

Most of the Soras possess hill slops where they raise cereals 
and light crops and many have paddy fields. The landless Soras 
earn their livelihood by hunting, cutting fuel, digging tubers and 
gathering edible leaves and fruit. The destitute Soras serve for 
daily wages their rich brethren by tending their cattle, watching 
their crops and helping them in their agricultural occupations. Fuel, 
honey, ginger, turmeric, oranges, tamarind, leaves for leaf platters, 
broomsticks and such other things find market in the plains. The 
tools required for agricultural operations are all made by the Soras 
themselves. 

Their religion is, unfortunately, the curse of the Soras. In 
order to propitiate the evil spirits that are believed to cause disease 
and on festive occasions, they have to sacrifice a buffalo or a pig or a 
fowl to obtain which they have to borrow money from the Oriya 
Pane (or JLknnb) money leader who extracts every year half as much 
as he lends by way of interest and keeps on the debt unabated as 
before. The new settlers have been, since the opening of the Agency 
tracts, exploiting the Soras in several ways. 

The mythology folk-lore, songs and poetic fancies and con- 
ventions, riddles and proverbs of the i^oras are all based on the 
plysical features of their picturesque land, on the animals, birds and 
trees that which come across in their daily pursuits and on their 
surroundings and environment. 

General Somatic appearance . 

"l'he Soras have unmistakable Mongoloid features which are 
most prominent in the case of the Soras oi the still untouched in- 
terior of the country; the Mongolo-Dra vidian features increase as 
they come in contact with the lira vidian Khonds and the Telugus. 
The Melenoid element is noticeable in the case of some Soras but 
there is absolutely no Negrito element anywhere in the Sora country 
The presence of the Mongoloid element in the features of some 
people living to the south of the Sora country is due to the exis- 
tence of the Soras in the northern pjfrt of the present Vizagapatam 
district as can be seen from an event of about 720 A.D. referred to 
in the Korni copper plate grant of Anantavarma Choda Ganga of 
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about 1113 A. D. mentioned above. Many §oras of # this locality 
must have been in course of time, absorbed among the Dravidian 
people. 

Cha racier i sti c feat ures. 

Their habitat and environment had such an indelible effect on 
them that they have developed characteristic traits peculiar to hill 
men. They are hardy, sinewy and capable of working # with inde- 
fatigable energy. Love for their country, for their walks of life, for 
their ideas and culture and a strong suspicion of strangers and new 
things have been so strongly ingrained in them that they rarely 
think of even experimenting new methods of agriculture or new 
walks of life. With the opening of the Agency tracts and contact 
with strangers and their civilization in recent years, there has been 
some perceptible change in the life of some Soras — particularly 
those that have come into closer touch with the Christian mission- 
aries and officers that have been visiting their country and staying 
in their midst. When new buildings are constructed, the Soras who 
are employed to do unskilled work, observe the work of the 
carpenters, masons and other skilled labourers and evince interest 
in skilled labour. I have come across a few Soras who have learnt 
• the use of the modern carpentery tools and are capable of making 
fine cots and beautiful doors. I am sure that if they are given the 
necessary training the Soras will prove to be good weavers, agricul- 
turists, horticulturists, smiths, masons and carpenters. 

Just two instances may suffice to show how in the matter of 
five arts also, the Soras can turn their undeveloped skill to advan- 
tage, when they have opportunities to learn better models. A Sora 
lad of about fourteen years of age stabbed to death his paternal 
uncle who had deprived him of his ancestral property and beaten 
him when asked to account for it; and immediately ran to the 
Police out-post near his village and gave an account of his offence. 
He was consequently sent to the Borstal Reformatory School at 
Chengleput where he stayed for about two years. He was, by nature, 
a very gogd lad and would not have committed that offence but 
for the sudden provocation he had. Before he was sent to this 
school, he had learnt to speak besides Sora, his mother tongue, 
Oriya and after he joined the school he learnt to read and write 
Telugu and coming into contact with the Telugu and Tamil boys in 
the school learnt to speak •both the languages fairly well. In his 
childhood he learnt to sing Sora songs and as age advanced composed 
gome Sora songs, and when he heard new tunes in Telugu and 
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Tamil he evinced a desire to adopt them. After he was released he 
came back to his village and recently became a Christian. He is 
now an important member of the Sora Church at Serango in the 
Sora country ; lie leads the chorus at the Sunday service and every 
week he comes with a new Sora song of his composition. Of the 
songs, some are based on Telugu tunes and some on English tunes. 

There is another Sora youth who has developed his skill in 
modelling and painting. As a young boy, he evinced interest in 
copying the floral and other designs and the rude drawings and 
pictures of animals and birds on the walls of the Sora huts and 
clay modelling in an elementary school. He exhibited an adventu- 
rous spirit in his fifteenth year. He had opportunities of travelling 
by train when he accompanied his father, a Sora interpreter employed 
in Government service, to Berhampore and Ohatrapur from Parlaki- 
midi. One day, he went to Vizagapatam without informing his 
parents and chanced to meet an artist and photographer there. 
When he shmved his rough and crude drawings, the artist was so 
mightily pleased and convinced that the boy deserved encouragement 
that he entertained him as an apprentice in his studio. The boy 
made good progress in modelling and painting and a portrait of 
Mahatma Gandhi drawn by him was given a place at the main 
entrance to a theatre at Vizagapatam in 1934, when a session of 
the Andhra Mahfisabha was held there. 

The opening of the Sora country. 

The Sora country had been, till recently, quite inaccessible 
to the men of the plains on account of its steep hills and thick 
jungles, ferocious wild animals and dreadful malaria. The British 
had to clear forests and send military expeditions to the Sora 
country in order to bring it under their rule and before the land 
was handed over to the civil administration, it was found necessary 
to subdue the wild tribe by a strong military government. “With 
all their present quietude” writes Mr. W. F. Grahame I. 0. S. in his 
report for 1875, “Saurahs have been savage enough at times and 
they are perhaps the lowest savage tribe with whom 1 have ever 
come in contact not excepting the Ca bodes and Botacudos of the 
Brazils whom 1 have seen in their native forests”. The Savageness 
of the Soras is still noticeable in the interior of the country. Even 
as late as 1927, Baron Von Eickstedti (of the Ethnographic Expedi 
tion sent by the State Research Institute, JLeipzig) who visited the 
country and stayed for a few months, was confronted with a threaten- 
ing attitude by scpie Soras in an interior village, and he had to leav$ 
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the village immediately with his party. In a humQrous vein, he 
writes “we had betaken ourselves to a strategic back march”. The 
Missionary preachers and medical men have met with better results 
with their humanitarian methods. Ability to converse with them 
in their language enables one, as it has done me, to gain their 
confidence and until their confidence is gained, neither government 
nor private effort can meet with any success in the matter of develop- 
ing the resources of the country or the people. 

Conquest of malaria seems to be the first task of the humani- 
tarian. The Spleen index is very high among the Soras and no 
stranger has ever stayed in the country for a couple of months with 
immunity from malaria. But it is quite possible to conquer the 
disease as it has been at Panama. The residential quarters of 
officers and the Missionary staff are now well protected by mosquito 
wire netting. The hospitals are provided with large supplies of 
quinine for free distribution among the people. What has been 
done is, indeed, very little but it has paved the way for further 
improvement. 

The Sora country has a bright future before it. It has 
several resources which, w T hen developed, will make it very rich. 
The soil is fertile and the hill produce can be increased and with 
improved communications and facilities of transport, it can find a 
good market in the plains. There is ample scope for vast improve- 
ments in agriculture and horticulture. The Soil seems to be very 
suitable for the growth of some fruit bearing trees like the lemon, 
orange, papaw' and pine apple which have been planted in recent 
years. There is a wild growth of goose berry, rasp berry and straw 
berry. The rose plant of recent import grows wild to a height of 
about ten feet when it is left to itself and the flowers w hich have 
only a few r petals develop into fruit. The cultured plant # grou r s 
luxuriantly and bears large and beautiful flowers. There are a 
hundred and one varieties of wild fragrant flowers, native to the 
soil. Beautiful ferns peculiar to the hilly tracts are seen everywhere. 
There are, almost all over the Sora country, plenty of honey combs 
hanging from the branches of the jungle trees and bee keeping in- 
dustry can easily thrive well here. There is also ample scope for 
the rearing of silk worms because there are, everywhere, plenty of 
mulberry trees. The Indian da^te which grows wild in this country 
and is at present profusely used for liqoer can be put to a better 
and commercially advantageous use if the Soras are taught to make 
sugar from it. The Government have many reserved forests; they 
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are now young but in course of time, they can supply plenty of 
timber, the iilost important of the timber trees being Snl and Ebony. 

1 hear that there are some mineral resources also such as mica and 
manganese. I have, myself, seen some flakes of mica on the. bare 
ground at several places in the country. * There are a good many 
water falls and hill streams almost all over the Kora country that 
can contribute to the generation of hydroelectric power. 

Willi such resources that admit of extensive and profitable 
development, the Kora country which is, at present, thickly popula- 
ted, has the latent capacity to attract people from the over crowded 
towns in the plains. 

A study of the village names is very interesting as it gives, 
to some extent, an insight into the nature of the people and their 
country. 

The names of the villages may be classified according to the 
Kora words relating to spirits, hills, rivers, animals, birds and plants 
and trees as in MannCbn ( in the vicinity of a class of spirits 
considered by the Koras to be very obliging), Radong ( bill). 
Kindibur ( a hill containing the Indian date). Almeida ( the 
place of a river); Pfid'ji 1 ( a stream with banks well formed), 
Rongtclda ( the place of buffaloes). Kansim la ( the place of the* 
domesticated fowl). Tilt 'sing ( houses near tamarind trees), and 
GangiUi ( mellet-panicum). They may also be classified according; 
to the following suffixes added to words relating to the objects 
mentioned above ; 

-- ba ( at. in the vicinity of) as in Mannrba (explained 
above). Lakkibfi ( at the sands). lard) i ( in the vicinity of the 
fig trees); 

— da ( the place) as in S. rd > ( the place of bubbling 
water).* Long da ( the interior place). Lakk I ( the Kandy 
place). Kin ted n ( the place of the plantain tires). Kans.mda 
( the place of the domesticated fowl); 

— jfutg ( hard ground) as in Daraki jang ( the laird ground 
fit for habitation). Gorjaiig ( hard ground, pierced by tracks - hence 

a village), Ebbfijfmg ( the thorny hard ground) 

— h .contracted form of labon ( earth) as in Jongjong to 
( evenly distributed earth), Tumt»> ( 1 heaped earth); 

— bur ( bill) as in Pitch bur ( t lie wall like hill). Kindibur 

( a hill with many Indian date trees); 

10 
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— jil (— stream as in Padiji.l (explained above), AlajM 
( — rivulet); 

— sing ( house) as in Badongsing ( houses on a hill), 
Abnsing ( houses with mohwa trees all round). Tarmrdsing 
(— houses amidst ant hills), Joda sing ( houses near a stream); 

— tal, contracted from of tadfin ( tank) as in Sarntril ( tank 
with reeds on the bunds), Burtnl ( tank on a hill); 

— ling ( amidst, in the interior of) as in Arsi-ling 
( — amidst monkeys), Sindiling ( in the interior of the Indian date 
grone); 

— mundft ( head?) as in Tfilmundil ( at the head of the 

tank). Brdmunda (=— the gun head); 

— jeng (--= leg) as in Tatfl jeng ( a large stone with a level 
surface looking like the foot); 

— dia ( waist or middle portion) as in Lakkidia ( with 
the sandy soil in the middle). 

There are some villages names without any suffix such a s 
were mentioned above: — 

Arbtin ( armadillo). In the village known by this name, 
the rows of the houses are one above the other as the ground is on 
the slop of a hill. The village is so named because the houses are 
like the scales of an armadillo. 

Pidagalla ( bricks). This village is so called because it was 
built near a brick kiln. 

SarsTmga ( Bryonia eolloso) named after the creeper which 
grew wild at the village. 

Garror-gnr-dob ( penetrating-flood-dam), named after a dam 
built to divert the waters of a hill stream passing by the side of 
the village. Final consonants are not well pronounced in Sora; they 
are not, therefore, audible to strangers. The Oriyas who live in 
the village pronounce the name as Garogoda, leaving out final conso- 
nants and converting a to o in accordance with their speech habits. 

Some placenames are based on mythology: — 

Manneba (explained above). The Sora tradition says that these 
spirits are very “mannedam” ( obedient); if any man says ‘eat’ 
they readily respond and eat. 

Gunlujang snail shells) Varying accounts are given by 
the Soras to account for this name, some say that snail shells were 
found everywhere at the village. Some say that the small stones 
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found there, # resemble snail .shells. Some others who are fond of my- 
thological explanations say that it was named after Gunlupedan 
( conch ti uni pet) which the deities of the olden days sounded. 

Arattenkad ( entangled wristlet) .is thename of a spring of 
water. To account for the name, it is said that the spring comes 
out of a rock through a hole; once there was a crab in the hole and 
a woman ir\ order to catch it inserted her hand and when she pulled 
it back, the wristlet got entaugled in the hole. 

Saved lev dan ( the place where twigs are heaped) is the 
name of a very steep hill. It is very difficult and tiresome to ascend 
it. The Soras believe that there is a spirit on the hill and if it is 
appeased they will be relieved of the fatigue. In order to appease 
it, those that ascend the hill break small twigs from the trees on 
the wav, brush their feet with them and throw' them into a heap 
and addressing the spirit say “Look here, we have repaid wffiat w r e 
owe you.” 

Tarum-sun ( the place where pillars are kept together) In 
order to build a house some gods brought and stored some pillars 
which were transformed into stones at cock crow. The gods w^ent 
aw ay leaving them there. 

Or daman ( ploughed). Some gods had been ploughing a 
piece of land and w hen at day break the cock crowed, they left the 
land and went aw r ay. The land was transformed into a rocky bed 
and form a distance it looks like a ploughed land. 

K a dibar an ( sword-stone) is the name of a stone that 
looks like a sword. Once upon a time, some gods entered a forest 
and set one of their swords against a raised ground. When the 
cock crow ed, it w as time for them to go away : so they went away 
leaving, the sword there and it w as converted salsequally into a stone. 

Sang sang -ar am ( turmeric rock) is the name of a rock 
which being yellow in colour, looks like hardened turmeric paste. 
Some gods, in the past, had been grinding turmeric on a rock and 
as soon as it was day-break, went away leaving behind them, the 
turmeric paste which w r as subsequently transformed into a rock. It 
has stood there without being wasted away by the rains. 

Jumtang bur ( eat-cattle-hill) f is the name of a large bed 
of rock. Some gods of the olden days brought an ox to this place, 
killed it and cut it to pieces but before they could eat the flesh, 
the cock had crowed at the day break. The gods, therefore, left 
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their food as it was and went away. The flesh, the tail and the 
head were transformed into a stone. 

Onol-liil ( mortar-flesh) is the name of a flat stone w r ith a 
depression that resembles a mortar. The belief among the Soras is 
thas it was the place where the gods of the bygone days pounded 
human bones and ate the powder. 

Some of the village names of the plains in the JParlakimedi 
taluk can be traced from the original Sora names. AUJub (-- break- 
waist) signifies that an agreement was arrived at by breaking a 
broom stick in the middle. Ahhtb is now pronounced by the Telugus 
as Aldu. There are several villages in the present home of the 
Sora country known by the name of Aldub. U filing ( father deity) 
is now pronounced as Avalingl. S.xlfi ( stinky place) has become 
Soda in Telugu. Ontarbfi ( baby flowers), is now pronounced as 
Antaraba by the Telugus. 
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I)k. Lanka Si ndaram. m.a., rh.n. (Lonrl.) 

Tlu‘ following table illustrates the position of the Johchapuram 
linveli lands at the end of the settlement for 1708 — Oh: 

Thk Inn liARi RAM IIayeu Lands 
( 1708 — Oh) 


}• rmti \v ! 1* *rn srtju in' I . 

Hautgur 

Pu h 1 m ko n da pa rga na 
Aska 
Mohiri 

Pubbakonda 
Dam nna Pa ml i t 1 
Pubbakonda 
Haul mar a m 

Pubbakonda 

MansurkOta 

Dharakota 

Aska P 

Ghumsur 
Aska 

Pubbakonda 



villULUM 


Value in Rm. 


10 

3 

13 

I 

1 

1 


4,040 

2,700 

8,758 

900 • 

578 

80 


12 1,650 

8.\ 3,535 

3 5.310 

Total 52. ^ 28,403 


Thus the northernmost zainindaries, Ghumsur and Hautgur, 
surrendered the most valuable tracts, and the Pubbakonda pargana 
seems to have been a common held for spoliation by i,he various 
zamindaries. 

It is here necessary to sum up the results ol the revenue 
settlement for 1768 — 69.- 


1 It is doubtful whether lie is the aamo^a Undo Ramadas referred to above, 
There is a possibility that these two names are aliases in ielugu. 

2 I compiled this statement from the details supplied in M Hit. Cons. 30 
September, 1768, Vol. 62, p. 1,196 and the Madras Letter* Received, 1 November 
1768. (Further letter) (Bourchier) para 52, Vol. IV. 
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Settlement of the Chicacole Sarkar (1768* — 09). 

District or Zamindari. Renter or Zamindar. Revenue in Rs 

Vijayanagaram and Vurt]a Sitarama Razu 3,24,059 

Satyavaram Payaka Rao 75,000 

Kasimkota, Jalmur. Chicacole and 1 

Naupada Salt leases by Masuli- !- Akkaji r 2.00,000 

pat am 

Ichcluipuram have l i leased by 

Cotsford do. 85.000 

Tekkali Restored to its Raja. 30.0(d) 

Individual settlements with the ; 

nine zamindars of the lehchupu- Various Rajas 2,28,807 

ram pargana conducted by ; 

Cotsford 

Total jamabandi Rs. 9,42,806 

It will be remembered that thG settlement was incomplete. 
Cotsford had still to settle with the ten remaining zamindars of the 
lehchapuram pargana, whose aggregate jamabandi would obviously 
have considerably raised the amount oi the gross revenues. Even 
apart from this, this settlement was decidedly advantageous to the 
Company as compared with that for 1707, with a nominal rental of 
eight lakhs of rupees, or that for 170 7 — 08 with a greatly reduced 
total of live and a half lakhs of rupees A 

In 1709 isarayana Deo once again commenced his depredations, 
taking into .possession of Kimidi and driving out Rama Jogi 

Ratio, who had been recently appointed by 
Disturbance s in the Madras Government to manage the 
the Chicacole zamindar. 1 A period of general nervousness 

iSarkar , 1760. among the zamindars had set in and even 

Sitarama liazu, whose loyalty to the Company 
during the disturbances of the previous year had evoked the re- 
construction of the Government, was very backward in his pay- 
ments. 1 The Madras Government directed Masulipatam **to forbear 
proceeding to extremities’’ with him but only to press for the 

discharge of his lasts, and retain possession of the haul for the 
jagir granted to him during the previous settlement until his 

3 i hah to refer the year i7J7 a calendar year and not a jasli year like 

1767 — 68, since two unsuccessful settlements wore oarrio i through during that year' 

4 Maaulipalan Madras, 0 January 1709, No. to. Milit . GW*., 12 January, 

VgL 6-j, pp. 19 — 20. 

q Same to Same, 21) March, No. 242. idem. 11 April, idem, p, 268. 
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accounts with the Company had been squared up.fi Even this 
lenient policy had no effect upon Sitarama Razu. He is believed 
to be in league with Gamii Sambhaji, the Maratha fouzdar of 
Cuttack. Further he coerced the raja of JSalur, a tributary to 
Vijayanagaram, as was alleged to give passage to the Maratlias 
to enter the Sarkar of Chicacole, but the Madras Government . 
acquiesced % in this as a matter purely within the rights of Sitarama 
Razu. 7 Madras actually considered this allegation as groundless and 
directed that he should be "no longer withheld from taking such 
measures with regard to Vickram Deo or any other zamindar de- 
pendent on him as he may judge necessary. s They even went to 
the extent of strengthening his power, the precipitate reduction of 
which a few years before had resulted in insecurity and unrest. 
On this they wrote home that they believed the best way of 
keeping the hill-rajas in obedience was to increase his power over 
them. “Upon this idea some favor had been shown him in settling 
his J ammabundy for the present year (But) w r e dare not re- 

commend this as a system 5 .** 

While the conditions in the Sarkar were still in this unsatis- 
factory state, the settlement of the jamabandi had been carried 

through. The Madras government originally 
Settlement of directed a triennial lease so that “the renters 

1/69 — 70 may be encouraged to improve the lands and 

that it may be more worth their while to 
offer an adequate rent . 10 Bui since “the offers received in conse- 
quence fell short of our expectations ', they once again reverted to 
the annual lease of the ttarkar w ith its attendant evils and hazardous 
rents. 11 

The following statement, culled from the Madras Letters Re - 
ceivctl , however meagre it is, shows the results of the revenue 
settlement of the Chicacole Sarkar for the year 1709 — 70. 

6 Ibid 

7 Cotsford to Madras, -I March, No. 251. Mi 1 it . Cons., 17 April, Vol. 1)5, 
p. 269. See also MasuHpata n to Madras, 10 April, No. 260. idem. 17 April, 
idem. p. 270. 

8 Mil it. Conn., 15 May 1769. idem. pp. 305 — 04 

9 Madras Letters received. 16 September (Bourehier) para 7, Vol. IV. 

10 Pub. Cons., 9 June, Vol. 28, pp. 367 A 73 ; See also Mosul ipatom to Madras , 
10 and 15 June, Nos. 97 and 100. idem. 23 June,* idem. p. 386. 

11 Madras Letters received f op. cit. para 16 

12 Ibid, No information other than the barest details of the statement is 
available in the records. 
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Settlement of 1769—1770! 


(In Rupees.) 


Sitaramarazu. 

2,90.000 

Akkaji 

2,10,000 

Pa} r aka Rao 

65,000 

Kimidi. 

50.000 

Tekkali. 

'150.000 

Ichchapuram zamindars and the Itareli <*i 

is settled 

bv a Cotsford. 

4.10,000 


Total. Rs. 10,").: 3,000 

The important features of this settlement are as follows. 
The total revenues of the Sarkar though they show an increase of 
more than a lakh of rupees over those of the preceding year do 
not constitute a heavier rental than before. It will be remembered 
that during 1768 — 69. Cotsford brought under the control of the 
Company only nine out of the nineteen zamindars of the Ichcha- 
puram pargana . This increase therefore, is apparently accounted 
for by the remaining zamindars. But no exact details are available 
to substantiate this suggestion. On the other hand, there is positive 
evidence to show that the jaimhandi was liberal when compared 
with that of the previous year. Thus, in accordance with the 
policy of the Madras government, Sitaraina Razus tribute was re- 
duced by more than Rs. 34,000 a year. Likewise. Payaka Rao's 
tribute shows a reduction of Rs. 10,000. The only visible enhance- 
ment of the rental in this settlement seems to be that of Akkaji 
which shows an increase of Rs. 10,000. On the whole, the settle- 
ment must be pronounced to have been liberal when compared with 
those for the previous years. 

But notwithstanding the liberality of this settlement , most of 
the zamindars were reluctant to perform their obligations to the 
Company and gradually drifted into arrears by not paying the 
periodical kists. The Madras Government were consequently com- 
pelled to take stern measures to secure the Company’s revenues. 
They ordered the Bengal detachment, which had evacuated Chicacole 
and moved to Bezwada as soon as the settlement for 1768 — 69, has 
been concluded, once again to march into Gan jam. An additional 
Madras detachment was also detailed to assist Cotsford in reducing 
Narayana Deo, the raja of Ohikati, the rajas of the Mahendra Malai 
and others. 13 


13 UUit* Com. 24 July, 1769. Vol. 65, pp. 368—69. 
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The initial attempts to reduce Narayana Deo were not 
successful.* 4 But on the other hand Chikati was stormed and 
captured without much difficulty.* r > Notwithstanding this, the, raja 
remained at large and so no jamabandi could be settled for his 
zamindari. Baffled at the manner in which a vanquished zamindar 
could still deprive the Company of their revenues, by refusing to 
settle for the kinds and by preventing any person from offering to 
rent them, the Madras Government resolved that they could see 
no other measure “so proper for producing the desired end as the 
extirpating all such Zemindars as shall once oblige as to take up 
arms against them and with placing other Zamindars in their stead 

or converting their Zamindar(ies) into Havelly lands This is the 

plan we would always wish to pursue.” 16 

Even though Narayana Deo had been reduced to very great 
straits, the Madras Government were fully intent on effectually 
reducing him by first causing defections among his adherents and 
then effectively chastising him, thus ridding the Sarkar of any 
future menace. *7 Thus, Gomam Tsi and Ravagudi Isi, two hill- 
chiefs dependent on Narayana Deo, were captured by Rama Jogi 
Patro, reconciled to the Government and settled with for their 
jamabandi , ,g Again, Linga Bhupati, raja of Madagallu. who had, 
openly assisted Narayana Deo, was likewise crushed by the com- 
bined forces of Sitarama Razu and the Company. 10 Thus, the fears 


MiUt. Con s\, 4 September, 
31 January 1770. (further 


idv >n . 


i October, Yol. GO, 
Mi'it. Con. 23 


14 Mnsutipafan /> Minims, 23 August, No. 110. 

Yol. GO, pp. 113 — 17 See also Madras Letters Receired, 
letter) (Rourehier) paras 27— 32, Yol TV. 

15 (' otsford / » Madras, 23 September, No. 413. 
pp. 400- — 01. 

10 Ibid. See also resolution of the Madras (lovernment 
October, idem. pp. 466 — 67 

This resolution was in accordance with the direetions contained in para. 
28 of the dispubdi of the Court of Directors of 17 March 1763, which in all proba- 
bility th*o Madras government ha 1 time enough to ro.-ie\e Indore t oey reviewed 
the zamindari position 

The Court wrot*' “It should he a constant rub 
the zemindars oblige you to send troops against them, 
all arrears and charges, or entirely dispossess them 
Dispatches Vol. IY. pp. 622 23. 

17 Masulipatam to Madras, 26, 27 and 28 October 
MUit. Cons. 13 November Vol. 66. pp. 533- 40. 

18 Vizagapntnm to Madras, 2<> May 1770. Xo. 111 ’. idea 4. June VoL 
151 — 52; sea also, sane to same. 11 July No. 136. idem. 30 Jul>, idem. pp. 

19 some to m;ne, 5 August No. 150. Mem. 2 " August, idem, pp 
raised 

Rajahmundry 

eted an enquiry into this by the chief of Vizaga pa 
20 February, idem. pp. 84—85 


with you whenever any of 
•either to make them pay 

of their couni rv”. Madras 

• ■ 

1763. Nos. 463, 461 and 465 


19 same to same, 5 August no, iov. iaem. *«» • n • - 

ised the question of Sitarama Razu’s right to Madagallu, Sot f( 

ijahmundry, 7 February 771 ide a. 13. February Vo. 63. PP; f ladr 

into hu t he chief of Yizaga pat am. See Madras to 1 izay 


30. 

285—86. This 
11 'ijnch to Madras , 
ras dire- 
agapatam, 


11 
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from Narayana Deo were greatly mitigated if not totally removed. 

These repressive measures had a good effect upon the zamin- 
dars in general. Chumsur. Hautgur. Serugada and Dharakota not 
only supplied salndur security for their balances for 1768 and 1769, 
but also agreed to pay an enhanced tribute for the current 
year.- 0 But there was a considerable amount of misunderstanding 
about Rama Jogi Ratio’s administration of the KimicH zamindari 
while he and the chief of Vizagapatam proceeded under the im- 
pression that he was the renter of the zamindari, the Madras 
Government contended that they had definitely appointed him as 
“temporary manager or aumaldar” for t lie collection of the revenues 
therefrom. Hence, there was .great confusion regarding the balances 
and tribute due from Kimidi for the years 1768 — 70. -M 

Sitarama Razu completely discharged his kist# for 1769-70, 
with the exception of Rs. 5,000 which he claimed as the rent of the 
Kotipalli par g ana, in the East Godavari District, originally belong- 
ing to the Pusapatis but not included in the jagir granted to him 
by the Madras government. The Madras government demanded 
payment of the balance, but t lie result is not recorded. -- 

. By June 1770, Cotsford made rapid progress with respect to 

the realisation of the balance due from Kallikota, Vijayanagar(Pedda 
Kimidi), Dharakota, Mandasa and Mohiri. The Madras government 
were entirely satisfied with his administration and gave him complete 
discretion in his dealings with the zamindars.23 

The Tekkali zamindari was the subject of a series of corres- 
pondence between the Madras government and the subordinate 
settlements. As has already been shown, this zamindari had been 
liberated from the control of Narayana Deo of Kimidi, and restored 
to its lawful raja at an enhanced tribute. The Madras government 
supported coercion on the part of Captain Madge who was concerned 
with the reduction of Kimidi and Tekkali and with the settlement 
of the latter. On this they resolved that the customary tribute of 
Rs. 20,000. a year (which had been raised to Rs. 30,000) could “be 
no guide in ascertaining the tribute now to be demanded as the 

20 Cotsford to Madras , 26 January 1770. No. 31. Pubs. Cons. 13 February 
Vol. 28. p, 74. 

21 Vizagapatam to Madras , 13 January 1770. No. 23. Pub . Cons. 26 January 
Vol. 29. pp. 70 and 76. 

22 Masulipatam to Madras , 15 April No. 82. idem 24 April, idem. pp. 351—62. 

23 Cotsford to Madras , Ganjara 27 May No, 121 idem 13 June, and resolution 
thereon, idem. p. 575, 
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Zamindary may have been improved or impoverished since and 

such a tribute must depend on the present value of the country”. 24 
On the representation of John Andrews chief of Vizagapatam, that 
the raja had been unfairly treated and had no visible means of 
paying off his balances, the Madras government revoked their former 
orders and set him at liberty. 25 

Akkaji’s rent of the Chicacole haveli lands was a failure and 
a loss to thg Company. The country had been very badly managed 
and generally oppressed. The Madras government explored the 

means of putting the country and the revenue 
Trienni.tl lease on an improved basis. They were “ willing to 

of the Chicacole keep the Haveilv lands in our hands for the 

Sarkar. 1770-73. ensuing year as the only method of ascertain- 
ing their mean value”. To do this they were 
willing to appoint two European assistants to John Andrews, chief 
of Vizagapatam, provided the latter thought it best and was willing 
to undertake the direct management of the farms. 25 But Andrews’ 
timidity and* want of knowledge of the haveli lands which had only 
been recently created, induced them to defer the proposed innovation 
for future consideration. 27 On the other hand, the period of lease 
extended from one to three years and Akkaji superceded by 
Abdulla Rahman Beg. 28 This triennial lease was the first of a 
long series of experiments with individual farms which finally led to 
the permanent settlement of the Sarkars. 

Triennial leases were also instituted with respect to the 
zamindari lands in the Sarkar. Thus, Sitarama Razu, who had been 
punctual in his payment of the lists for the previous year, was 
settled for the tribute of his zamindari at the same sum as that for 
the previous year since such an indulgence “would secure to us the 
revenue in case of troubles and insure his attachment”. But with 
respect to the Wuratla pargana the rent was raised from 40,000 to 
50,000 rupees a year. Payaka Rao and the raja of Tekkali were 
settled with at the previous rate of Rs. 65,000 and 30,000 respecti- 
vely. 29 

• 

24 Masulipatam to Madras, 22 June 1770. No. 128 Pub. Cons. 29 June, Vol. 29. 
pp 012—13. See also same to same , 3 July, No. 135. idem 13 July, idem. pp. 651—52. 

25 Vizagapatam to Madras , 10 July No. 140 idem 31 July, idem. p. 726. 

26 JPu6. Cons. 13 July 1770. idem. pp. 656—57. 

27 Pub. Cons. 17 August Vol. 29, p. 758. 

28 Ibid. The rent was fixed at Rs. 1,80, WO, Ra. 1,90,000, and Rt>. J, 00, 000 
respectively for the three years. 

29 Vizagapatam to Madras , undated idem. 29 August idem . pp. 805—07 and en- 
closure#, pp. 807-09 
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Towards the end of 1770, Narayana Deo died, and with his 
death one of the most serious menaces to the tranquility of the 

Chicacole Sarkar was removed. 30 His widow 
Narayana Deo’s and minor son invoked the aid of Sitarama 

death-progress in Razu with the hope of securing reinstatement 

the Sarkar, by the Madras government. The Du Pre 

government was only too willing to aceomino- 
date matters and conducted a settlement to the iolkmiTig effect: 

Tin; KIM LUi ZAMK\L>AK1. 

Estimated piodiKc oi the Kimidi zamindari. ... Ra. '2,00,000. 
Estimated expenditure on tlie 2,uuu sibbandi 
recognised as necessary to maintain the 


status of the raja 

and the peace of the 

Rs. 

country. 


48,000. 

Allowance for the Brahma ni \ iliages. 

18,000. 

Salaries of vakils and 

conicoplics. 

6,000. 

The raja's revenue. 


62,000. 


Total expenditure. 1,34,000 

Net produce oi the zamindari due to the Company. Its. 66,000. 

This settlement, which was made with considerable difficulty 
shows that the shares of the raja and the Company were more or 
less equal, each constituting a third of the gross produce of the 
zamindari. Sitarama Razu was accepted as security for the pay- 
ment of this tribute, and with this began the revival of the Vijaya- 
nagaram ascendency. 

Another instance in which the power of Sitarama Razu was 
suffered to increase was that of the Anakapaili-Satyavaram zamindari 
owned by Payaka Rao. Sitarama Razu was allowed to stand 
security for Payaka Rao, who had already owed him a sum of 
Rs. 3,00,000. This transaction had its immediate effect upon the 
strength of Sitarama Razu. Within the space of five months after 
this settlement, we find Payaka Rao executing a transfer deed 
according to which he made over to the Pusapatis certain revenues, 

See also same to same, 25, 27 and 28 September, Nos. 18,189,190, 191 and 192, 
idem, 10 October, idem. pp. 911 — J3. 

30 Pub. Cons. 10 October, 1770* Vol. 29. p. 9;3. 

31 Vizayapatam to Madras, 10, 14 and 16 January 1771, Nog. 17,18 and 20. 
idem. 25 January Vol. 31. pp, 25 — 28. 

See also same to same, 12 March No. 07 idem. 29 March idem. p. 142. 
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lands, forts and mines belonging to the Anakapalli-Satyavaram 
zamindari in part payment of the debt.:*-’ Later on the zamindari 
was actually incorporated into the family properties of Vijayanaga- 
ram. The effects of these transactions obviously had been the 
heightening of the power and prestige of Sitarama Razu. The 
Madras government could only acquiesce in this augmentation of 
Sitharama Razu’s authority. Even though they recognised the fact 
that the rental of the Country dependent on the Vizagapatam chief- 
ship, especially the tribute of Sitarama Razu, was admittedly low, 
and that “by the exertion of military power a much larger revenue 
ought to be obtained'", they thought it best not to provoke Sitarama 
Razu’s distrust and enmity. :M 

Contrasted with this indulgence shown by the Madras govern* 
meat, another set of facts throw further light upon the position of 
Sitarama Razu. For one thing, Sitarama Razu obeyed the Madras 
government in considerably reducing the sibbandi his family had 
traditionally- maintained. Rut the real danger to the security of 
the Sarkar lay in the weakening of his power. As John Andrews, 
who had over twelve years experience in the Sarkars, wrote to 

Madras. “The hill zamindars will not readily pay their tribute 

unless they knew' there is a force at hand to compel them. For 
this, Sitteramrauze will always be desirous of having three or four 
Companies of Seapoys with him when he goes to collect his rent, 
not so much for any reason (or) occasion he may have for them, as 
to let the people see he lives in friendship with the Company and 
will be supported by them”. He then recommended to the govern- 
ment that Sitarama Razu ought to be allowed a sufficient number 
of troops which would not in any way add to the expenditure of 
the Company, but secure the peace of the country. The Du Pre 
government were altogether silent about this proposal, but ordered 
him to offer every possible assistance to Sitarama Razu. :{5 

While the havcli lands and the Vijayanagaram tribute were 
being settled for 1770 — 73, Cotsford was engaged in the annual 
settlement of the Chicacole Sarkar. He settled with £he raja of 
Chikati for 1770 and procured , sahukar security from him to the 


32 PiJth, Cons. 17 April 177 Vol. 33. p. ±X. For this transfer deed see Appen 
dix “E 1 * to this thesis. 

33 Vizagapatam to Madras, 4 and November 1770, Nos. 2L3 and 23. Pub. Cons 
23 November, Vol. 29. pp. 974—79. 

34 No details about this reduction of the sibbandi are available. 

36 Vitagapalam to Madras, 20 June, 1771. Milit. Com. 8 July, Vol. 69. pp. 496-97. 
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extent of Rs. 1,07, 003. 30 The rajas of Dharakota, Humma and 
Serugada were likewise dealt with. 37 Ghiimsur and Hautgur 

(AtagadaO quickly followed. But Kallikota 
Ichchapuram created a considerable amount of trouble 

pargana: owing to the dissensions between the zamindar 

division of the Murdha Raja and his brother Man Singh. 

revenue affairs Apart from the current tribute, a balance of 

Rs. 75,000 was outstanding against the raja. 
Man Sing had usurped the real power from the lawtul raja and 
mismanaged the revenue affairs for a period of ten years. At one 
time the zamindari stood the risk of being sequestrated and con- 
verted into government’s ha veil , 38 But the lenient policy of the 
Madras Government averted any such extraordinary event. 39 Instead, 
they reduced the power of Man Singh. With Man Sing's submission 
the tribute for the current year, the previous balances accruing 
from his mal-administration and the future peace of Kallikota was 
secured. 40 

The reduction of Kallikota and the subsequent leniency of the 
Madras government had a salutary effect on the administration of 
the . pargana. As Cotsford wrote to the Madras government in a 
mood of self-gratification, they showed the rajas “that it is contrary 
to our maxims of government to oppress any of them, and equally 
an object of our attention to prevent oppression in others living 
under the English government' . 41 But even then Gulgunda only sub- 
mitted at the point of the sword. The tribute of this zamindari 
which had never been paid during the past seventy years and had 
been only nominally rated at Rs. 3,01)0 since 1730 when Anwar-ud 
Din Khan managed the Chicacole fciurkar, was raised and settled at 
Rs. 5,000 a year”. 4 - Mohiri and Ghumsur, 43 Bodogoda, 44 Tarla, 
Serugada and Humma 40 were likewise successively settled with in an 
easy manner. 

36 Costford to Madras , Ganjain Jo November 177*). No. 225 Pub. Cons. 20 De* 
eember, Vol. 29. p. 1,005. 

3 1 Same to same, 3 February 1771, Nj 3 5. ilia, 21 February Vol. 31. 
pp, 75-76. * 

38 Same to same, 3 March 1771. Mi'it. C >uh. I Ap-il, Vol. 63. pp. 191 — 94. 

39 Madras to Cotsford. 3 April idem. pp. 199—200. 

40 Cotsford to Madras , 10 May, idem. 10 June, idea, pp. 116 — 19. See also same 
to same. 7 July idem 29 July, Vol. 70. pp. 517—20. 

41 Cotsford to Madras. 10 May, Milit. Cons. 10 June, Vol, 69. pp. 416—19. 

42 Vizagapatam to Madras. IWufio 17/1 Mi'it C>ns. 21 June Mem, pp. 443—44 

43 Cotsford to Madras 28 April, No. 100. Pub. Cons. 20 May, Vol. 31. p. 313, 

44 Same to same. 24 July, No. 154. idem 16 August, Vol. 32. p. 552. 

45 Same to satne, 28 November, No. 230. ide a. 20 Djeom bar , idem p, 882, 
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The progressive inerense in the balance due from the renter 
of the vast Ichehapuram ha rrli lands induced Ootsford to split them 
into eight divisions as follows: Ganjam, Sonapura, Pubbakonda, 
Aska, Mansurkota. Mantridi, Ichehapuram and Baruva. The Sea and 
liver customs termed a ninth division of the revenue business of 
the haveh part ot the Ichehapuram pargana*® The Madras govern- 
ment readily approved of these divisions not only because they 
assisted thoroughness in administration, but also because it was 
“impossible for one man to be responsible for the rents of the whole 
if left under his own immediate management’^ 7 . Notwithstanding 
this decision to lease out the harrli piecemeal, the offers of 
Rs. 1, by Syama Sundnia Chaudhari for the whole of the 
hareh , and of Rs. 20.000 by Jaggabandu Chaudhari for the land 
and river customs were accepted for the year 1771 — 1772.1* 

But Cotsf oid‘s settlement again ended in failure. It must be 
admitted that he was aide to assert the paramountcy of the Com- 
pany though not without considerable expenditure of men and 
money. But his successes were short lived. The deep-seated ideas 
of the several zamindars to regard themselves as semi-independent 

compelled the Madras government always to 

Failure of Cots- be on the alert and ready to send punitive 

ford', s* settlement expeditions. These expenditions were invar- 

1771-1772. iably successful, but when once the troops 

were wit lira wn from a troublesome area after 
what was ostensibly a settlement of revenue affairs, fresh troubles 
arose almost immediately. This state of affairs resulted in an 
atmosphere of rest lessness and insecurity on the part of the wretched 
cultivators and loss of revenus on the part of the Company. 

Thus it was that by July 1771. the rajas of Hautgur (Ata- 
gada)„ Ghumsur, Mandasa. Chikati and Dharakota were indebted 
to the Company to the extent of a year's tribute. The group of 
zamimlaries known as the Mahendra Malai owed two years’ tribute 
to the Company. Only the rajas of Bodogodo, Biridi Humma and 
Serugada were not indebted to the Company. This summary of 
revenue accounts indicates the effects of the regional geography on 

46 Most of these* divisions are still preserved in the revenue taluks of the 
Ganjam district. 

47 Cotsford to Madras, * l April No. 86. and undated No. 88. Pub . Cons. 26 
April, Vol. 31. p. 230. 

48 Same to same. 21 July. No, 154. idem 16 August, Vol. 32. pp. 551 52, 

40 Cotsford to Madras , Ganjam, 25 July 1771. Mi! it. Cons . 26 August, Vol. 70. 
pp. 002 — 00 . 
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the position of revenues in the Chicacole Sarkar. Hill zamindaries 
such as Pedda Kimidi and Kallikota, were naturally reluctant to 
pay tribute and difficult to reduce. 

Cotsford’s attempt to recover the haveli lands of the govern- 
ment were only partially successful. Thus most of the zamindars 
stilll enjoyed the proceeds of certain villages in spite of the efforts 


of the Madras Government, , 

Ghumsur 11 villages 

Vijayanagar (Pedda Kimidi) 5 ,, 

Mohiri 4 ,, 

Hautgur (Atagada) 3 ,, 

Humma 1 

Total 24 


Besides this, no uniform scale of tribute could be established 
Cotsford himself confessed that “tribute paid by the^e Zemindars 
is so dispropotionate to the revenues of their countries, as we find 
some of them pay nearly the full value of their Zemindaries, 
while (the) more powerful have not to pay more than onethird, 
some one- quarter and the Zemindar of Goonusur not even a sixth 
part/’ 50 

Further most of the rajas were generally restive and refused 
to account for their tribute. Thus, Pedda Kimidi s balance on 25 
September 1771 alone amounted to over a lakh of rupees. The 
government originally directed Cotsford to defer any military expe- 
ditions until the time was propitious, 5 '- But 

Cotsford' s vigorous Cotsford took matters into his own hand and 
policy. adopted vigorous measures to coerce the 

zamindars. 5 - Under his instructions. Captain 
Bowman’s detachment reduced the rajas of Hautgur (Atagada) and 
his more powerful supporter the raja of Glminsur and thus restored 
the peace of the country. 5 * 5 

By these and other cautious yet vigorous measures Cotsford 
secured a greater part of the balances due from most of the zamin- 
dars, as mentioned hereunder : 5 * 

50 Cotsford to Madras , Ganjam, 25 July 77 . Milit. C ms. 20 August, Vol. 70 
pp. 602 - 09. 

51 Resolution of the Madras gomarnment. idem p. 610. 

52 Cotsford to Madras , Gan j Am, 20 and 28 December 166'. idem . 6 January 
1772. Vol. 71. pp. 34 38 and 38 39 respectively. 

53 Same to same , 20 Febraury 1772. idem. 16 March, idem. pp. 209 — 13. 

54 Cotsford to Ganjam , 20 February, 1772. idem , 16 March, idem pp. 209—13. 
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Zamindar . 

Balance secured. 

Kallikota. 

Rs. 45,000 

Atagada 

51,000 

Mohiri 

65,000 

Dharakota 

31,000 

Mandasa 

23,000 

Chikati 

40,000 

Bodogoda 

10,000 

Sesmgada 

18,000 

Biridi 

6.000 

Budarasingi 

6.000 

Hu mm a 

3.000 

Sarangi 

9,000 

Tarla 

12,000 

Total. Rs. 3,19,000 


Ghuinsur, even though reduced by Captain Bowman's detachment 
still paid no part of its balance. Kimidi, the property of the late 
Xarayana Deo. remained in a .state of confusion. Sitarama Razu’s 
management and his covert intention of incorporating it into the 
zamindari of Vijayanagaram were unpalatable to Narayana Decvs 
family. There was a general rising among the inhabitants, and the 
hill people in particular plundered the country and even threatened 
to destroy Kimidi. 55 

Meanwhile, fresh troubles arose in the zamindari of Pedda 
Kimidi. Bhima Deo, the raja, and his son Man Sing were far from 
being friends and this resulted in t he division of the inhabitants 

into rival factions. The Madras government 
Fresh troubles in was naturally anxious to deal with the situa- 
the Ichchapuram tion in an effective manner. But matters were 

pargana. greatly complicated when it was disclosed by 

John Andrews, who now set as member of 
the Madras council after relinquishing the Chief-ship of Vizagapatam 
that the information regarding this zamindari as supplied by Cots- 
ford was not correct. Since Pedda Kimidi was within the jurisdiction 
of the chief-ship of Vizagapatam, the government immediately 
ordered Cotsford to hand over the charge of operations 1*o the chief 
of that factory. 56 But even after the receipt of those orders, at 
the instructions of Cotsford, Captain Bandinel took possession of 
Pretap agiri belonging to Bhima Deo. 57 Curiously enough the Madras 

55 Cot# ford to Mad ra#, Gnnjam, 20 February J772. Mih't. ('on#. 16 March, Vol 
71. pp. 209 — 13 . 

56 Madras to Oanjam , 22 April, Vo!, 71. pp- 296 98. 

57 Cotsford to Madras . 29 April. Milit. Cons . 18 May, idem. pp. 382— 87. 

12 
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government showered plaudits on Cotsfprd’s “spirited and vigorous 
measures” and further directed him “not to compromise matters nor 
to come to any terms with (Bhima Deo) but to proceed in depriv. 
ing him of all the country possessed by him ”. 58 Consequently the 
country was gradually occupied 59 and the forts of Siddheswaram 
and Kotimeda were stormed and captured . 60 

The reduction of the country enabled Cotsford to^ place the 
affairs of Pedda Kimidi on a satisfactory basis. The aged raja was 
rid of the tyranny of his servants who had misappropriated the 
zamindari revenues. Bhima Deo agreed to split the zamindari into 
two divisions, Pedda Kimidi proper and Pretapagiri. After his 
death, his favourite younger son was to have former while his elder 
son Mani Deo was to have the latter. But during his lifetime. 
Mani Deo was to manage the affairs of both. Besides paying 
Rs. 23,599 to his former surety, Bhima Deo supplied sahukar bills 
to the extent of Rs. 76,405 out of a balance of Rs. 1,28,003 which 
he owed to the Company. The residuum and the tribute for 1772-73 
which in all amounted to Rs. 98,599 were held over for the next 
fasli. The forts of Kotimeda and the Alladigudem were destroyed 
and thus the tranquility of the country ensured. 61 

The management of the Chicaeole haveli lands was a thorough 
failure. The main reasons for this failure were the want of compe- 
tent knowledge of the Sarkar and the eareless- 

Losses from the ness of the renters. Akkaji's failure gave the 

Chicaeole haveli Madras government an opportunity to pro- 
nounce their opinion on the haveli manage- 
ment in the Sakar. They minuted: “Whether the circumstances of his 
having taken the farms at too high a price ought not to be consi- 
dered and (sic) whether the balance, after collecting the outstanding 
debts in the country ought not to be wrote off, as he is unable to 
pay anything further.” 

The Board are of opinion that notwithstanding Aecajee’(s) 
plea may be very just, it would be a very bad president (sic) to 
admit it as* a reason for writing off his balance as it might be an 
encouragement for every man of enterprise to become a renter to 

58 Resolution of the Madras government, idem. IS May, 1772, idem, pp, 387-88 
and Madras to Ganjam, 22 May idem. pp. 395 — 96. 

59 Cotsford to Madras , camp noar^Digupudi, 14 May, idem, 8 June, idem. pp. 
452—53. 

60 Same to same . Ganjam, 6 June, idew. 29 Juno, idem. pp. 543—49. 

81 Cotsford to Madras , Ganjam, 6 June, Milit . Cons, 29 June, Vol. 71. pp. 543-49. 
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squander the rents in, extravagance and to trust to his future repre- 
sentations for clearing from his engagements. And it is therefore 
resolved that the balance appearing against Accajee be continued on 
the books and that the same be collected or as much of it as can 
be, should he be in circumstances hereafter. 62 The principle invol- 
ved in this declaration which attempted to discourage thoughtless 
as well as extravagant bidding on the part of prospective renters 
was justifiable enough, but the fact that no provision was made for 
necessary remissions in the case oi proved losses expose it to the 
severe criticism of modern students of revenue policy. 

The triennial lease of the haveli lands to Abdul Rahman Be<* 
as successor to Akkaji was another serious 

Failure of the failure. For the lirst two years of his lease, 

V izagapatam Rahman had already become indebted to the 

haveli. Company to the extent of Rs. 2,00,000 as for 

the tim'd year he only paid Rs. 80,993. These 
losses coming in the train oi Akkaji’s failure induced the Vizaga- 
patam Council to depute two of their servants to inquire into the 
revenue affairs of the haveli lands in general. 66 Added to these 
there was a general fall of the Vizagapatam revenues, especially in 
connection with the salt farms. 6,4 

Naturally, the Madras Government were greatly alarmed at 
the prospect of a general deficit in the Vizagapatam revenues. 
They forthwith directed the Vizagapatam Council to deprive 
Rahman Beg of his rentership and manage the haveli lands on the 
Company’s account until the period of his rentership should have 
expired. 65 While recalling the fact that they had “always esta- 
blished it as a fixt principle to let out the Company’s farm ac- 
cording to their mean value, leaving a reasonable profit to the 
former for his trouble and risk,” they deplored the bad manage- 
ment of Rahman Beg’s servants, who had been allowed to deprive 
the Company of their 1 revenues. They also hoped that his case 
would be “a perpetual warning to (the subordinate councils) to recom- 
mend none but persons of known and undoubted character and rank. 66 

62 Pub. Cons. 10 April, 1772. Vol. 33. pp. 208 - 09. 

63 Vizagapatam to Madras, 6 February 1773. No. 33. idem. 19 February, Vol.35. 
pp. 151 — 52. 

64 V izagapata to Madras, 28 March and 4 April, Nos. 71 and 75* Pub. Cons* 
16 April, Vol. 35. pp. 363-67, 

65 idem 1 June, 1773, Vol. 36. pp. 485 —86. , 

66 Stratton to Madras , Chicaoole 20 July, No. 147. idem. 5 August, idem . pp. 

638—42. ... 

Stratton was the Chief of Vizagapatam and was at this tune touring 

through the Chioacole pargana. 
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In order to simplify management, . they .directed Vizagapatam 
to split the haveli lands into the two divisions of Kasimkota 
and Chicacole and lease them out for a period of three years. 67 

While the failure of the Vizagapatam haveli lands was occu- 
pying the serious attention of the Madras government, Cotsford 
carried through a fresh settlement of those of the Ichchapuram 
pargana for 1773. Syama Sundara Chaudhari and Jagannadha 
Chaudhari were continued in their leases at the previous year’s 
rates of Rs. 1,50,000 and 20,000 respectively. Js 

Cotsford had been continued as the Resident at Ganjam even 
though a vacancy on the Madras Council had fallen in February 
1773 by President Du Pre s departure to England. 6 ** His work dur- 
ing the whole of the year 1772 consisted as 
Me view of Cots - before of military expeditions and individual 

ford's policy at settlements with the nineteen zamindars under 

Ganjam. his jurisdiction. Cut no exact details concern- 

ing these transactions are available in the 
records. His health was affected by hard work and long residence 
in the unhealthy paragana of Ichchapuram and he requested the 
Madras government to relieve him on medical grounds. 70 The 
government readily complied with his request in October 1773 and 
converted the residency into a regular chiefship with lour assistants. 
The first incumbent of the chiefship of Ganjam was Charles Smith. 7 * 

Immediately on his arrival at Madras, Cotsford took his seat 
on the Madras Council. In a lengthy letter to the government 
dated Fort St. George, 30 December 1773, he reviewed the position 
of revenue affairs in the Ichchapuram pargana which had been 
under his management for over a period of eight years. 72 

He observed that after the submission of Mail Sing in 1772, 
the zamindari ol Ivaliilcota had remained in a state of tranquility. 
But notwithstanding the form at reconciliation between Bhima Deo 
and his elder son Muni Deo, further troubles in Pedda Kimidi had 
compelled him to station small military detachments in the larger 
• 

07 Same to same , 8 August No. 155. idem. 20 August idem. p. 056—67. 

68 Cotsford to Madras, Ganjam, 17 December, 1772. No. 4 for 1773. Pub. Cons* 
5 February 1773. Vol. 35. p. 93. 

69 Pub. Com. 5 February, idem. p. 101. 

70 idem. 21 October, Vol. 33. pg. 749 -51. 

71 Ibid. 

72 Milit . Cons. 15 January 1774. Vol, 75. pp. 82 — 96. 

I reckoned the period of his administration from 1766 when he was first 
appointed. 
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villages, and thus secure the- grain. This step produced a fresh re- 
conciliation between father and son, while the Company’s revenues 
were guaranteed by the presence of the troops which were stationed 
in the country even after this agreement. 

With regard to Dharakota, the taJisildar ^ and two persons 
of his guard detailed by Cotsford to secure the Company’s revenues 
had been assassinated with the connivance of the raja, Rajendra 
Sing, and hence Captain Bandinell’s detachment had thus been 
obliged to reduce the zamindari. On the other hand, the six zamin- 
daries of the Mahendra Malai had remained quiescent and paid their 
tribute to the Company. Chikati had been regular in its payments 
and its balances had been greatly reduced. Mohiri had “ever shewed 
the readiest obedience to the authority of the Company”. Serugada 
and Biridi continued in peace, as were Palur and Humma. As for 
Hautgur (Atagada) it was of a considerable extent and the raja 
maintained a respectable force, but unless his tribute was increased 
there was no' “probability that it will be necessary to use force to 
compell him to pay according to what has hitherto been the fixed 
tribute”. 

dhumsur was a powerful zamindari and paid only Rs. 30,000 
a year when its revenues amounted to nine times that sum. The 
raja was closely related to several zamindars under the Maratha 
government of Cuttack and till recently also paid a considerable 
amount of tribute to that government. Owing to the great in- 
accessibility of the zamindari no enhancement of his tribute could 
be made, lhe zamindari of S>aurere was inconsiderable but always 
remained under the influence of Ghumsur. 

Thus, but for the distracted nature of Bodogoda zamindari 
consequent on the death of its raja, Premananda Sing, the Ichcha- 
puram pargana might be pronounced to have been in “a state of 
tranquility” at the time when Cotsford relinquished his residency 
at Ganjam. 

The Madras government expressed their warm appreciation of 
Cotsford’s administration of the Ichchapuram pargana and recorded 

73 A collector of revenue, invariably an Indian. Unlike other parts of India, 
he performs eortain magisterial duties in th# Madras Presidency. He is a direct 
subordinate of the covenanted servants in the District, the Collector, the Sub* 
deputy-or assistant Collector. 

See also, Wilson: Glossary, s. v. p. 500. 
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In order to simplify management, . they .directed Vizagapatam 
to split the haveli lands into the two divisions of Kasimkota 
and Chicacole and lease them out for a period of three years. 67 

While the failure of the Vizagapatam haveli lands was occu- 
pying the serious attention of the Madras government, Cotsford 
carried through a fresh settlement of those of the Ichchapuram 
pargana for 1773. Syama Sundara Chaudhari and Jagannadha 
Chaudhari were continued in their leases at the previous year’s 
rates of Rs. 1,50,000 and 20,000 respectively. > s 

Cotsford had been continued as the Resident at Ganjain even 
though a vacancy on the Madras Council had fallen in February 
1773 by President I)u Pro's departure to England. 6 ’* llis work dur- 
ing the whole of the year 1772 consisted as 

Review of Cots - before of military expeditions and individual 

ford's policy at settlements with t lie nineteen zamindars under 

Ganjam. his jurisdiction. Cut no exact details concern- 

ing these transactions are available in the 
records. His health was affected by hard work and lono residence 
in the unhealthy paragana of Ichchapuram and he requested the 
Madras government to relieve him on medical grounds. 76 The 
government readily complied with his request in October 1773 and 
converted the residency into a regular chiel’ship with four assistants. 
The first incumbent of the ehiefship of Ganjam was Charles Smith. 7 1 
Immediately on his arrival at Madras, Cotsford took his seat 
on the Madras Council. In a lengthy letter to the government 
dated Fort St. George, 30 December 1773, he reviewed the position 
of revenue affairs in the Ichchapuram pargana which had been 
under his management for over a period of eight years. 7 * 

He observed that after the submission of Man Sing in 1772, 
the zamindari of Kallikota had remained in a state of tranquility. 
But notwithstanding the form at reconciliation between Bhima Deo 
and his elder son Mani Deo, further troubles in Pedda Kimidi had 
compelled him to station small military detachments in the larger 

67 Same to same , 8 August No. 155. idem. CO August idem. p. 636—67. 

68 Cotsford to Madras , Ganjam, 17 December, 1772, No. 4 for 1773. Pub . Const 
5 February 1773. Vol. 35. p. 93. 

69 Pub. Cons. 5 February, idem. p. 101. 

70 idem . 21 October, Vol. 33. pg. 749 -51. 

71 Ibid . 

72 Milit . Cons. 15 January 1774 . Vol, 75. pp. 82-96. 

I reckoned the period of his administration from 1766 when he was first 
appointed. 
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villages, and thus secure the* grain. This step produced a fresh re- 
conciliation between father and son, while the Company’s revenues 
were guaranteed by the presence of the troops which were stationed 
in the country even after this agreement. 

With regard to Dharakota, the tahsildar 73 and two persons 
of his guard detailed by Cotsford to secure the Company’s revenues 
had been assassinated with the connivance of the raja, Rajendra 
Sing, and hence Captain Bandinell’s detachment had thus been 
obliged to reduce the zamindari. On the other hand, the six zamin- 
daries of the Mahendra Malai had remained quiescent and paid their 
tribute to the Company. Chikati had been regular in its payments 
and its balances had been greatly reduced. Mohiri had “ever shewed 
the readiest obedience to the authority of the Company”. Serugada 
and Biridi continued in peace, as were Palur and Humnia. As for 
Hautgur (Atagada) it was of a considerable extent and the raja 
maintained a respectable force, but unless his tribute was increased 
there was no “probability that it will be necessary to use force to 
compell him to pay according to what has hitherto been the fixed 
tribute”. 

Ghumsur was a powerful zamindari and paid only Rs. 30,000 
a year when its revenues amounted to nine times that sum. The 
raja was closely related to several zamindars under the Maratha 
government ot Cuttack and till recently also paid a considerable 
amount of tribute to that government. Owing to the great in- 
accessibility of the zamindari no enhancement of his tribute could 
be made. The zamindari of Saurere was inconsiderable but always 
remained under the influence of Ghumsur. 

Thus, but for the distracted nature of Bodogoda zamindari 
consequent on the death of its raja, Premananda Sing, the Ichcha- 
puram pargana might be pronounced to have been in “a state of 
tranquility” at the time when Cotsford relinquished his residency 
at Ganjarn. 

The Madras government expressed their warm appreciation of 
Cotsford’s administration of the Ichchapuram pargana and recorded 

73 A collector of revenue, invariably an Indian. Unlike other parts of India, 
he performs certain magisterial duties in th% Madras Presidency. He is a direct 
subordinate of the covenanted servants in the District, the Collector, the Sub- 
deputy-or assistant Collector. 

See also, Wilson: Glossary, s. v. p. 500. 
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their sentiments in the following manner: “.The Board are highly 

satisfied with the judicious and spirited 
Government's manner in which Mr. Cotsford had conducted 

tribute to Cotsford the affairs of the countries dependent on 

Ganjam ever since the establishing of that 
settlement, and cannot help expressing their concern that a servant, 
who from his capacity and knowledge of the Company’s interest in 
the Circars might render such essential service to his' employers, 
should from the bad state of his health be under the necessity of 
returning to his native country. It is a duty which we owe to our 
constituents to point out the merits of their servants and it is much 
pleasure to ourselves that we have this opportunity of giving such 
honourable tesimony to .the merits of Mr. Cotsford. ” 7 * 

Cotsford’s legacy to his successor at Ganjam was a heavy 
schedule of balances due from the various zamindars. In this he 
was unfortunate in having resigned his residency during a year of 

severe draught. Even when allowance was 
Estimate of Cots- made for this his settlement must in general 

ford’s settlement be pronounced to be heavy. When he took 

of the Ichchapuram charge of the Residency of Ganjam in 1768 
paragana. he was faced with the bewildering circumstance 

of a group of nineteen zamindars, turbulent, semi-independent, with 
numerous retainers plunged in internecine warfare and never accustomed 
to pay tribute to the central authority until compelled by force. 
Military expeditions were the order of the day, and Cotsford 
successfully directed them. The expenses of these expeditions were 
invariably recovered from the zamindari revenues and thus 
rendered these petty zamindars all the poorer for their 
recalcitrancy. On the other hand, cultivation was generally far 
from being satisfactory and the income of the rajas was consequently 
small. Occasionally, the tribute was enhanced and the zarfiindars 
compelled to acquiesce in it. As Charles Smith, successor to Cotsford 
at Ganjam pointed out, the zamindars were forced to pay tribute 
beyond “what they ever before paid to government”. 7 ^ But Cotsford’s 
saving grace was that he was not as rapacious as the Madras 
government wished him to be, and always succeeded in preva iling 
upon the latter to secure moderation in the assessment of such 
zamindaries as were settled year after year. 

i 

74 Resolution of the Madras 'government in Milil. Cons, 15 January 1774 Vol 
75. pp. 96—97. 

Earlier, the government recorded their sense of appreciation of Costford’a 
wrvioes in Pub . Cons* 21 October. 1773. Vol. 3o, pp. 749—51. 

75 Qmjam to Madras, 18 June, 1774. Milit. (Jons. 8 July, Vol. 76* pp, 482—85 
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But the chief mistake, committed by Cotsford was that when 
attempting the futile first settlement of the Ichcliapuram Zamindaries 
in 1768, during the height of Narayana Deo’s power, he unnecessarily 
debited the zamindars with a whole year’s tribute. This tribute 
was never paid and had been constantly carried forward on the 
Company’s books in addition to the accruing balance from the za- 
mindars in subsequent years. The Madras government never intended 
and it nevef occurred to Cotsford to institute a system of remissions 
in the case of needy zamindars. But, on the other hand, even 
though Cotsford indicated bad debts of Rs. 1,00,000 as early as 
1771, no action was taken by the Madras government, the burden 
passed on from year to year to swell the debit columns of the 
revenue books of Ganjam. Thus, within six months of Cotsford’s 
departure from (dm jam the balances due from the zamindars alone 
amounted to near six lakhs of rupees. 

The following table indicates the magnitude of the balances 

due from the various zamindars. h> 

Balances Due From The Ganjam Zamindars. 

30 April 1774. 

Zamindur. iialance due in Pagoda 


Kallikota 

42,016 

Yizayanagar (Pedda Kimidi) 

27,540 

Ghumsur 

16,549 

Jalantra 

13,030 

Chikati 

12,579 

Moliiri 

12,394 

Dharakota 

20,141 

Surangi 

11,386 

Tarla 

10,189 

Sanrera 

5,899 

Mandasa 

3.211 

Bodogoda 

2.109 

Jaratla 

8,779 

Palur 

1.009 

Serugada 

1,066 

Budarasingi 

1,763 

Biridi 

521 

Humma 

317 

Total balances due in Madras Pagodas 

1,90,498 


Rs. 6, 66, 733. 77 


76 Ganjam to Madras , 28 June, 1774. No. <04. Pub . Cons. 12 July, »ol. 38. 

pp. 473 — 76. ’ 

The statement of balances is found on idem. pp. 470 — 77. 

77 This is a rough calculation of the basis of the general rate of exchange 

Rs. 350 to Rs. 100 
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The Madras government at least .realised the mistake they 
had been perpetuating for the previous six years. They admitted 
that Cotsford’s settlement of the zamindaries had been summary 
since he “found it impossible to make any regular settlement of the 
tribute or to collect any part of the revenue but by military force”. 
Still, they insisted on the speedy recovery of the balances, so that 
when once they had been realised “the Company may reap the 
benefits of (the revenue) in the fullest extent and attaiii the surest 
means of obliging the several Zamindars and renters to the most 
punctual performance of their engagements”. 78 They directed the 
Chief and Council at Ganjam to procure fresh agreements from the 
various zamindars binding them for the speedy payment of these 
balances. When any of • the zamindars were unable to pay, assign- 
ments of portions of their zamindaries were ordered to be demanded 
and accepted in lieu of the debt. 79 This attitude of the Madras 
government must be regarded as severe. 

Charles Smith, the first chief of Ganjam, continued Cotsford*s 
policy with the settlement of the Ichchapuram havcli . Jaggabandhu 
Chaudhari was granted its lease for a period of three years, on a 

lower rental than the previous years, at 
Continuation of Rs. 1,30,000, Rs. 1,60,000 and Rs. 1,60,000 
CotsforcTs policy respectively for the first, second and third 
by Charles Smith years. He further undertook to pay a balance 
of Rs. 30,454 due from the previous renter 
Abdul Rahman Beg. The Madras Government accepted this low 
offer mainly to encourage the cultivators and to rehabitate the 
country. Since “nothing can contribute more to the increase of 
cultivation and to the general improvement of the Company’s 
farms than a strict attention to the rights of the inhabitants”, 
they directed Ganjam to enquire into them before Jaggabandhu 
was put in charge of the haveli and an undertaking obtained from 
him for the fulfilment of the conditions thereof. 89 

As no reasonable offers were forthcoming for the sea and 
river custopis, they were collected by the karanams (village ac- 
countants) directly on behalf of the Company. $1 This is the first 
instance when any such direct collection of revenue was attempted 
in the Sarkars. 


78 Resolution of the Madras Government, 12 July 1774- Pub . Cons . Vol. 38. 
pp. 477 -81. 79 Ibid . 

80 Ganjam to Madras , 5 and II January 1774, Nos. 62 and 63. Pub. Cons. 25 
Jtfarch, Vol. 37. pp. 226 — 28. $1 Ibi$, 
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Smith was less> happy in his dealings with the Ganjam 
zamindars. Military force J^ad to be used before the raja of 
Surangi was brought to submission and settle for his tribute. 8 ^ But 
the Ghumsur zamindari gave a considerable amount of anxiety. 
According to the will of the deceased raja, Kissen Bhanji the 
youger son, proclaimed himself zamindar to the prejudice of the 
elder son, Lakshman Bhanj. Smith procured the services of the 
raja of Dharakota, who had been residing at Vizagapatam in dis- 
grace as a result of his connivance at the murder of the Company's 
tahsildar who, on a former occasion, had been sent into his zamin- 
dari to secure the revenues, and brought over Lakshman Bhanj to 
the interests of the government. In this manner he hoped to weaken 
the authority of Kissen Bhanj, collect the balance due from 
Ghumsur and raise the tribute of the zamindari which had been 
admittedly low when compared with that of any other zamindari in 
the Ohicacole Sarkar. But the Madras government completely dis- 
approved of* the raja of Dharakota and, after a thorough investiga- 
tion, confirmed Kissen Bhanj in his rights which they considered 
‘legal’ and just. 84 

Notwithstanding this, the Ganjam Council endeavoured to 
justify their action in bringing over Lakshman Bhanj to the Com- 
pany’s interests. In support of their conduct, they quoted the 
precedent set by Cotsford of interfering in the family settlement of 
Pedda Kimidi whereby he was able to do justice to the elder son 
Mani Deo who had been disinherited by his father. They further 
formulated a principle that ‘’in all cases of demise, the heir is to 
look to you (the Madras government) for confirmation in the 
succession to the Zamindary and is. not to consider himself as legally 
possessed of it until your approbation shall have been fiist 


82 Smith’s principal task hn 1 been the recovery of the balances of the current 
tribute from the zamindars. Bui full details of his transactions are not available 
in the records. 

Since Ganjam was raised from a residency to a chiefship the zamindars 
are termed Ganjam zamindars instead of Ichchapurain zamindars. 

83 Ganjam to Madrae, 3 May Milit. Con*. >3 May, Vol. 75. p. 413. Smith to 
Lieut. Mordaunt, 1 May. idem. p. 414. Smith to Harischandra. raja of Surangi, un- 

dated, idem. pp. 414—15. f 

84 Ganjam to Madras, 18 June, 1774. Miht. Cons. 8 July. o . o. pp. 

and Vol. 76. pp. 481—86; extracts from the Ganjam Consultations, ^° ; 7 • PP 
486—97. Resolution of the Madras government in consultation, 11 July, idem pp. 
r, n-13; evidence of Muddu Krishna, the Company’s interpreter, on the rights ot 
succession, idem. p. 513. Further resolution of the government pp. o!4-lo ; and 
Madras to Ganjam , 12 July idem. pp. 520-23. 

85 Described earlier in this chapter. 

13 
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obtained. 8i > But the Madras government took* no notice of these 
pleas. On the other hand, thay pursued a liberal policy towards 
Kissen Bhanj. They wrote Vizagapatam: “If he is by the nature of 
his country obliged to pay tribute to the Maharattas or if he is under 
the necessity of keeping a considerable force to protect his country 
from their inroads, we cannot reasonably expect from him as much 
as from the Zemindars in the flat countries who are protected by 
the Company’s troops.' 87 

According to the settlement directed by the Madras govern- 
ment, the tribute was fixed at Rs. 50,000 a year which was ‘more 
adequate to the value of the Zamindary than what he at present 
pays”. A jagir valued at Rs. 9,000 a year was settled on Lakshman 
Bhanj. Sahnkar security was obtained for the balances due to the 
Company. Finally, the ten disputed villages which Cotsford had 
been unable to get from the deceased raja when he settled with him 
in 1768, were now obtained and added to the Ganjam haveli , 88 

Military operations were undertaken against the rajas of 
Chikati and Mohiri. But the apprehensions of the cultivators at 
the presence of the Company’s troops induced the Ganjam Council 
to recommend to the Madras government, the restoration of Mohiri 
to its zamindar upon the latter’s agreeing to pay his tribute on the 
basis of adequate sahukar security. 89 

While still unable to bring under control the situation in the 
Chicacole Sarkar as far as Sitarama Razu was concerned, the Madras 
government pursued exceptionally vigorous measures with regard to 

the zamindari of Kimidi which had been a 
source of constant embarrassment particularly 
under the deceased raja Narayana Deo. The 
restoration of the zamindari to his son Gazapati Deo had not been 

86 Ganjam to Madras , 3 August 1774. Milit. Cons. 22 August, Vol. 75. pp. 575-83. 

Smith even went to the extent of placing the government in an awkward 

position. He wrote that his action was supported “by the opinion of the late 
resident, Mr. Cotsford whose judgment of affairs in this district has been gene- 
rally approved and whose sentiments on his subject wilfully appear, by the letter 
from him to Captain Bandinal, now transmitted to the President [that] he ventures 
to deviate from the general sence of the minute passed in your consultation of 
the 15th January 1774“. idem. p. 579. 

87 Madras to Ganjam , (milit). 27 August 1774. idem. Vol. 76. pp. 597 — 601. 

88 Ganjam to Madras , 21 September, Milit. Cons. 7 October, idem. pp. 697-701, 
Resolution of the Madras government, idem. pp. 701 — 02, and Madras to Ganjam 
8 October, idem. 703-04. 

89 Ganjam spoke of “the impression or terror” expected from these opera- 
tions. See Ganjam to Madras , 8 August, Milit. Cons. 22 August, Vol. 76. pp. 586-90* 

See fdso, Madras to Ganjam , 27 August, idem. pp. 597—99, 


Sequestration of 
Kimidi 
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productive of much good. Gazapati Deo, who had in a considerable 
measure inherited his father’s obstinacy, defied the Company’s 
authority and at his instance Ensign Watton and his party were 
cut to pieces when in January 1774 they had attempted to * secure 
the Company revenues. The Vizagapatam Council immediately took 
possession of this country, declared him an outlaw, and entrusted 
Arzbeg and Jagannadha iiazu with the management of the country. 90 
The Madras 4 government, considering the appointment of Jagannadha 
Razu, who was the diwan and an avowed dependant of Sitarama 
Iiazu as “an improper step” which could “never tend to re-establish 
affairs in that district”, deprived him of his agency in the manage- 
ment and “positively directed” Vizagapatam “to kee|i possession of 
the country”. 91 They paid particular attention to the rights of the 
inhabitants and directed the Chief to secure to them their due pro- 
portion of the grain. 9 - 13ut, they retained the services of Arzbeg 
who w r as granted a ten per cent commission on the gross collection 
with which he was charged. 90 

A general amnesty w r as given to such of the followers of 
Gazapati Deo as surrendered and promised to remain under the 
Company’s authority. They even gave Gazapati Deo a chance to 
explain and justify his conduct, 91 but without success. Great 
patience and statesmanship was shown by the Madras government 
throughout this protracted enquiry into the Kimidi affairs. They 
observed : “Altho” the late contumacious conduct of Guzzeprdoo 
would have warranted the immediate contiscation of the zamindary 

00 Vizagapatam to Madras, 22 January l7?4. idem. 2 February, Vol. 75. 
pp. 147 — 53. 

01 Resolution of the Madras government, Mi/it. Cons. Vol. 75. pp. 153—54. 

02 Pub. Cons. 15 April, Vol. 37. pp. 261 — -63. idem. 2 May, idem. p. 304. 

93 Idem. 2 May, idem. p. 304. 

94 .The voluminous letters dealing with tho Kimidi affair are important. I 
append below reference to all of them. 

Vizagapatam to Madras , 10 February 1774. Milit y Cons. 21 February Vol. 75. 
pp.l90 — 91. Translation of an account supplied to George Stratton, chief of Vizaga* 
patam, by Vuppuluri Kanaka ltazu, vakil to Gazapati Deo, 9 February, pp. 191-94. 

Same to same , 5 March, idem. IS March, pp. 26J — 33; sam& to same , 29 
March, idem. 11 April pp. 304 — 06. Resolution of the Madras government thereon, 
pp. 307 — 08. 

Stratton to Arzbeg , 24 April, idem. 6 May pp. 332—54. Vizagapatam to Ma- 
dras. 7 May, idem 23 May pp. 400 — 01. Capt. Matthews to Stratton , camp near 
Kimidi 28 April, pp. 401—02; Matthews to Chandler , Hiramaudalam, 27 April p.404; 
Stratton to Matthews, 2 May, pp. 441—05; V?za<jajiata.n to Madras, 11 May, pp, 
405 — 06; Stratton to Gazapati Deo. 5 March, pp. 400 -0?; Gazapati Deo to Stratton, 
17 April, p. 407. Stratton to Gazapati Deo. 0 May p. 407. Gazapati Deo' a bokshi tg 
Stratton, 9 May. pp. 406—13. 
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to the Company, yet, as there are many circumstances, which, when 
dispassionately considered, materially extenuate his misconduct, and 
as it is probable that Guzzepuhdoo may have many things to repre- 
sent in his vindication which have not yet come to the knowledge 
of the Board, they consider it an act of justice to defer the 
depriving him of his inheritance until it be known whether he will 
appear and submit his cause to a fair and public inquiry . 95 

But even this indulgence could not bring Gazaphti Deo to 
submission . 90 The Madras government was unable to show patience 
any longer and after a comprehensive review of the Kimidi affairs, 
they resolved that longer to delay bringing to account “a disobedient 
Zemindar for a squandering away the Company’s revenue and appear- 
ing so long against them, would bring disgrace and contempt 

upon the Company's authority” and as such declared Gazapati Deo 
to have forfeited his zamindari and converted the latter into the 
government havelifi~ 

It is here necessary to examine the internal management of 
the Kimidi zamindari from the revenue standpoint. The following 
table indicates the generally ruinous condition of the country. The 
great disparity between former and present produce is an evidence 
of the material decay of the zamindari since the revolt of Narayana 
Deo and subsequent unrest among the cultivators . 98 

( Table overleaf) 


95 Arz Beg to Stratton , 5 and 13 May in V izaj ipata.n to Madras, 16 May, 1774. 
Milit . Cons . 27 May Vol. 75. pp. 439 -32; Matthews to Stratton , Chieacole 25 May, 
idem 10 June pp. 446-48. 

Madras to Vizagapatam , 15 June, p. 460. Vizugapatam to Madras . 12 July, 
idem 25 July Vol. 76. pp. 537 — 41, Arz Beg to Stratton , Tl and 25 June and 1 July, 
pp. 541—45, Vizagapatam to Madras , 21 July, idem. 1 August pp. 548—50; vakils to 
Gazapati Deo to Stratton , undated pp. 551—55; Gazapati Deo to Stratton , 15 June p. 557. 

Resolution of the Madras government idem. pp. 560 — 66; Madras to Viza - 
gapataniy 8 August pp. 572 — 74, and President Wynch to Gazapati Deo. 5 August, 
p. 574. 

96 Vizagapatam to Madras , 14 November. Milit. Cons. 21 November, idem , 

p. p. 767-68. Gazapati Deo to V izagapalam. 2) October, pp. 769-70, Jagannadhu 
Razu to Vizagapatam , undated and another, 3 November pp. 770-74; declaration of 
Jaggappa, the Company’s hirkarm, (messenger) 9 November, pp. 774-80. 

97 Resolution of the Madras government, Vol, 73. pp. 781-85, and Madras to 
Vizagapatam, 26 November, idem , pp. 786-88. 

Vizagapatam to Madras , 17 November, Midi. Cons . 28 November, idem p. 789. 
Jagga Deo to Stratton , 10 November* pp. 789-94; Vizagapatam to Madras , 10 Deoem • 
ber, idem, 20 December, idem. p. 855. intimating the sequestration of the zamindari. 

$8 idem, 1 August, 1774. idem. pp. 558-59. 
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It will be seen from the above analysis of the Kimidi 
revenues, which is the first of its kind available in the Madras 
records, that the revenue was realised both in grain and in ready 
money, in the rough proportion of one to two. Next, more disburse- 
ments were made in grain than in ready money, which is an index 
of the prevailing system of rural economy and show the lack of a 
convenient circulating medium. Considerable disbursements were 
made to persons claiming special status. Man yams of various types 
and other lands held in charity were only nominally rated and no 
revenue was received from them. Finally, the regular and recurrent 
expenses of the internal management of the zamindari absorbed 
two-thirds of the gross collections in grain and one-fifth of the 
receipts in ready money. 

As has already been shown, the failure of the Vizagapatam 
revenues spurred the government of Alexander Wynch to vigorous 


action. But their earnestness to put the 
Further consoli- revenues on a more profitable basis could not 

dation of Sitarama go far. They were faced with insuperable 

j Razu’s power: difficulties. Thus, on 23 July 1773 they re- 

277'3-74. solved: “this country is capable of yielding 

the company a much greater revenue than we 
now receive from it The only reasons which induced us to 


accept so small a tribute proceeded from our apprehensions of incurr- 
ing too great a military expense ’. 1 The turbulency of the hill- 
rajas was one of the most serious obstacles in the way of a higher 
rental. Sitarama Razu’s agency in collecting the rents on behalf of 
the Company was convenient enough but could not be tolerated for 
ever. Hence, they ordered a minute inquiry into the whole 
matter. 2 

As a result of this inquiry 3 it was found that Sitarama 
Razu’s connections with the hill-rajas were strong and a general 
uprising could be easily produced by him in times of distress. On 
the other hand, “he had rais’d his power to such a degree, that any 
attempt to reduce it, by setting with the hill Rajahs indepen- 

dently wou'd be attended with many difficulties”. Further, he ha dr 
already run into a debt ol Rs. 3,00,000 in the shape of arrears of 
tribute which the Company could hardly hope to recover in full. 

The Madras government were naturally greatly alarmed at 

1 Pub Cons . 23 July 1773 Vol. 36 pp. 829*31. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Viaagapatam to Madras, 26 August, No. 164 idvn 10 Sop, ih n. pp. 632-93. 
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the small chance of any increase of revenues of the country depen- 
dant upon Vizagapatam until the hill-rajas had been settled with 
separately and Sitarama Razu had been compelled to raise his 
tribute. Even though they realised that glaring anomaly that “the 
value of the whole (Sarkar) amounts to near twelve lakhs of rupees 
out of which they do not receive one third, whereas in the other 
Circars the tribute collected by the Company amounts on an average 
almost to five eights of their produce” they were as yet powerless 
to introduce any drastic reforms. They were thus compelled to 
continue Sitarama Razu’s tribute at the old rate until a more 
favourable opportunity presented itself. 4 5 6 

Curiously enough, the government haveJi which had been a regular 
loss to the Company under the rentership first of Akkaji and later 
of Rahman, was with great reluctance leased out to Sitarama Razu 
who contrived to make the following offer :•“> 


Loss* Tv 

1 arm. 

Kent in Rs. 

Vijayarama Razu 

Kasimkota 

20,000. 

Sitarama Razu 

Chicaeole haveli without 
the four parganas 

1,10,000. 

Jagannadha Razu 

The four parganas of 
Bomalli, Jalmur, Nagara- 
katakam and Kanamvalasa 

40,000. 


Total Rs. 

1,70,000. 


Vijayarama Razu as his brother and the nominal zamindar 
of Vijayanagaram, and Jagannadha Razu as his manager were under 
his direct influence. As this offer fell short by Rs. 20,000 of the 
previous year's revenues, the government persisted in pressing for 
an increase of the offers to the level ol those for the previous 
year/ 1 But they were compelled to yield and resolve that “it 
would answer no good purpose to quarrel with him at this time... 
(and) that the terms he has offered be accepted”. 7 Thus, Sitarama 
Razu had his own way and consolidated his power to a rpore dange- 
rous extent. 

4 Resolution of the Madtas government. Pub. Cons 10 September, 17t3. 
Vol. 36. pp. 694.97. 

5 Vizagapatan , to Madras, 10 Sep No. *72 idem. 28 Sep. idem pp. 712-16. 

6 Vizagapatam to Madras, 2 November. 1773. No. 202 Pub Cons. 26 November 
Vol. 36 pp. 770-71. 

7 Some to same, 11 January, 1774, No. 16, idem. 21 Jan, Vol. 37, pp. 42-45, 
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Towards the close of 1773, the Chicacole Sarkar was again 
subject to serious disorders. Maratha aid had been openly invoked 

by the raja of Salur, and the Madras govern- 
The Maratha ment could not secure his tribute without 
menace and danger Sitarama Razu’s assistance. 8 The government 
from Sitarama were fully prepared to meet the contingency 

Razu’s power. of a foreign invasion and outlined their future 

policy on bold lines. They observed that they 
were “convinced that it is altogether inconsistent with good policy 
and diametrically opposite to the Company’s interest to increase the 
pow er and influence of Sitteramrauze (and) cannot sufficiently express 
their disapprobation of every measure which has a tendency there- 
to He must not look for the Company’s sanction in acts of 

oppression towards the other Zamindars, but on the contrary he 
must be made to understand that the Company is detei mined to 
supply (sic) them in all their just rights and privileges and in the 
present instance so far from assisting him with troops, it is resolved 
that he be not permitted to commence acts ot hostilities against 
Vickeramdoo by marching into his country. 9 

At one time, Sitarama Razu and the raja of Salur seemed to 
be actually in league with the Marathas of Nagapur, but the Madras 
government discounted the fears of the Vizagapatam Council in this 
respect, and they successfully brought pressure to bear upon Sita- 
rama Razu to prevent him from attempting to increase his power 
over the raja of Nandapuram. 10 

At this stage the Madras government were unwilling comple- 
tely to alienate Sitarama Raju. They “had in some measure 
acknowledged his right to” the pargana of Wuratla, for the posses- 
sion of w hich he had been contending with the raja of Peddapuram. 

The government “were unwilling to disgust 

Sitarama Raju’s him by an enquiry which might oblige *us to 
right to Wuratla. take it out of his hands”. But they were not 
prepared to overlook the claims of the raja of 
Peddapuram. As a compromise and until “the circumstances of our 
affairs will permit” they delivered the pargana into the custody of 


8 Same to same. 22 December 1773, Milit. Cons. 31 Dec. Vol. 73 pp. 907-10 

9 Resolution of the Madras government, Milit. Cons, 31 Decembor, Vol. 73 


PP ’ 10 Vizagapatam to Madras, 26 December. 1773. idem, 3 January, 1774 Vol. 75, 
pp 5—6; Madras to Vizagapatam 3 Jan. idem. pp. 18—22; Resolution of the Madras 
government in consultation, 10 Jan. idem. pp. 53. and Madras to Vizagapatam 
ll January, idem pp. 55—56. 
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Sitarama Razu, with the explicit condition that in future and, if 
necessary, even before the expiration of the kaul granted to him 
for its possession, they would inquire into the matter with a free 
hand. 1 ! The chief of Masulipatam was directed to ‘‘compel” 
Raghava Razu of Peddapuram to pay Sitrama Razu “whatever may 
appear to be due upon a fair settlement” of the disputed revenues. 12 

Sitarama Razu was less fortunate in his claims upon Salur 
and received a serious set back in his attempt to re-consolidate his 

power which had reached its zenith during 
Sitarama Razu's the first six years of the Company’s admini- 

claim to Salur : stration. “The Zamindar of Salur (along) 

a set-hack to his with the other Zamindars whom Vizeram- 

j)oiver. rauze 13 looks upon as his dependents, are 

the proprietors of certain districts the 
tribute of which in the Moorish government was granted 

to Vizaramrauze as a Jaguire and has since confirmed to him by a 
grant from us in 1760”.!! On the death of Sanvasi Razu, the raja, 
his nephew’ and heir Rama chandra Razu took possession of the 
zamindari without the previous knowledge of either Sitarama Razu 
or the Chief of Vizagapatam. The latter would not tolerate this 
peremptory seizure of the country and, according to the prevailing 
principles of revenue administration, marched a detachment of the 
Company’s troops into the zamindari which captured and razed the 
fort of Salur. 15 

This action of the Chief of Vizagapatam which w as partly 
influenced by the schemes of Sitarama Razu induced the letter to 
press his claims on Salur which drifted into considerable arrears of 
tribute to the zamindari of Vijayanagaram. 16 Evidence was given 
to the effect that Salur had originally been a fief of Vijavanagaram, 
to the ancestors of Sanvasi Razu for services rendered and in con- 
sideration of an annuil tribute/' But the Madras government 

11 Pub. Cunts. 9 February 1774, Vol. 17. pp. 86 87. 

12 Idem. 15 April, idem. pp. 259 GO. 

13 It will bo remembered all through that Yijavarama Itazu was the zamindar 
and that Sitarama Razu was de facto raja and dhcan. 

14 Pub. Cons. 4 March. 1774. idem. pp. 108— 69. See also representation of 

Jagannadha Razu, vakil to Sitarama Razu. idem. pp. 173 75. 

15 Vizagapatam to Madras , 12 July, 1774. Mil it. Cons. 25 July, Vol. 75. pp. 537*41. 

16 In this connection see, Vizagapatam to Madras , 22 December 1773. idem. 

31 December, Vol. 74. pp. 907 ■ 10. Also the resolution of the Madras .government, 
1st August 1774. Vol. 75. pp. 561— 62. 

17 Vizagapatam to Madras , 22 August, 1774. idem. 5 Sept. idem. pp. 628 — 30. 
Also the declaration of Ramanarasu Pantulu Majumdar 25 Aug. idem . pp. 630 — 31. 
Further see Vizagapatam to Madras , 18 Sept. idem. 10 Oct. Vol. 76. pp. 707- 08, 

u 
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who reluctant to restore it to Sitarama Razu after it had been 
enjoyed by the family of Sanyasi Razu for a considerable length of 
time. They were indeed only waiting for an opportunity to demon- 
strate to Sitarama Razu their intention of curbing his power. His 
claims to Salur offered them a convenient opportunity to inaugurate 
a policy of aggression against the house of the Pusapatis which 
culminated in 1777. 

i 

Upon a comprehensive review of the transactions between 
the zamindaries of Salur and Vijayanagaram, the government resol- 
ved : “Tender as we have invariably been of the rights of inheri- 
tance amongst the Zemindars, unless obliged to deviate from that 
rule by manifest acts of misconduct or other obvious causes, it 
would be with extreme reluctance that we divested the heirs of 
Sanacherauze of their family possessions to gratify the ambition of 
a too powerful Zemindar. But, as no manifest acts of misconduct 
or other obvious causes appear in the present case, we cannot con- 
sent to admit the claims of Sitteramrauze to the prejudice of the 
heirs of the late Zamindar. For altho’ Mr. Stratton seems to allow 
that Salloor is a part of Vizeramrauze’s Jaghire, yet as that right 
was not asserted “till after the fort was in possession of our seapoys 
•and as the security of the revenue and the payment of certain 
arrears were the only reasons alleged by Sitteramrauze for advising 
Mr. Stratton to take the said Fort, we think such a claim would 
come very improperly into consideration at present”. 18 As such, 
Salur was restored to Ramachandra Razu. But, at the same time, 
the arrears of tribute, as well as the customary tribute of Rs. 5,000 
a year were guaranteed to Sitarama Razu. The expenses of the 
detachment were recovered out of the produce of the Zamindari.H* 

This decision of the Madras government, which is only to be 
justified by their need to establish their political power in 
the Sarkar, marked the beginning of the fall of the power 
of Vijayanagaram. Sitarama Razu’s uncontrolled power in the 
Chieacole Sarkar had resulted in severe injustice being done to some 
of the lesser zamindaries. The military strength of the Pusapatis, 
the inability of the Madras government adequately to police the 
Sarkar and the turbulence of the several zamindars had interacted 
upon each other and raised the power and prestige of Vijayanaga- 
ram. But this stern attitude^ of Wynch’s government indicated the 


18 Resolution of the Madras government, Milit. Cons , 20 December 1774. 
Vol. 76. pp. 860-63. 

19 Madras to V izagapatam, 22 December, idem. pp. 860-63, 
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danger from such an augmentation of its power and inaugurated 
the policy of dimilitarisation of the Sarkar which was effectively 
pursued in subsequent years. 

But the Madras government were unwilling and unprepared 
to undertake precipitate measures. Their efforts to induce Sitarama 
Razu to augment his tribute ended in a failure. They even played 
into his hands, but only in order to mark time and ultimately 
undermine his power. Thus, while accepting his own terms, which 
are not mentioned in the records, they voluntarily resolved: “As we 
are of opinion that a settlement with Sitteramrauze for a short 
period might make him suspect our intentions to be unfavourable 
(and) greatly alarm his fears, it is agreed that the term be extended 
to three years and we hope this indulgence will have a good 
effect”. 20 The haveli of Vizagapatam was likewise granted to him 
and Jagannadha Razu at Rs. 1,90,000 a year for a like period of 
three years. 21 


20 Vizagapatam to Madras , 21 November 1774, Pub. Cons. 3 December, and 

resolution of the government thereon, Vol. 38. pp. 801-03. 

21 Same to same 1 December, No. 220, idem 17 December, idem pp. 822-24. 



BATE Or? BRA KATA'S NAT Y AS ASTRA 

Dr. Dines Chandra Sircar, m.a., ph.d. 

Dr. M. Ghosh has earned the gratitude of all students of 
Sanskrit literature by his careful and exhaustive study of the 
Natyasustra (Date of the Bharata-N atyastistra in Journ. Dep. Let., 
XXV, Calcutta University, 1934). He concludes, “the present text 
of the existed in the second century after Christ while the tradi- 
tion may go back to a period as early as 100 B. C.” (ib, p. 52). 
The extant NS is probably the revised form of an earlier work; but, 
in my opinion, the present text does not seem to be much earlier 
than the fifth century A. D. 

The present NS mentions Nepftla (XIV, 43) and Mahftr&stra 
(XIV, 38) which point to a date definitely later than the second 
century A. D. (Ghosh, o. c., p. 43f.). Nepala is found in no early 
work. It is for the first time mentioned in the Allahabad pillar 
inscription (middle of fourth century) of Samudragupta. Mahilr&stra 
is mentioned for the first time in the MahRvamsa (end of fifth century. 
Winternitz, Hist. Ind. Lit.. II, p. 211), and then in the Aihole ins- 
cription of Pulakesin II (634-35 A.D.). It is also known from Yuan 
Chwang, a contemporary of Pulakesin II. But Mahariistra is conspi- 
cuous by its absence in the lists of countries found in earlier inscrip- 
tions, viz., those of the S&tavahanas and their successors. It is no 
doubt mentioned in VfitsySyana's Kamasvtra (VI, 29); but this work 
on this very ground may be placed about the fifth century A. D. 

There is mention of a god (NS, III, 9) who has been identi- 
fied by Dr. Ghosh with Ganesa (o. c., p. 41). According to Hopkins 
(Ep.Myth., p. 206 f.), however, “the epic (i. e., Mahnbhnrala) comes 
before Ganeu is invented. Only the late introduction (I, i, .74 f.) 

acknowledges Ganesa Even the introduction has not stereotyped 

his name which appears as GanesSna as well as Ganesa”. If the 
date of the Mohabhamta be “400 B. C.— 400 A. D.” or “ circa 4th 
century B. JC. — 4th century A. I).” (Hopkins o. c. p. 1; Winternitz, 
o. c., I, p. 465), the creation of Ganesa is to be assigned to the 
end of the fourth century A. D. The present text of NS therefore 
cannot be placed much earlier than the fifth century. 

The NS" section (in different recensions and editions) dealing 
with metres is partly earlier and partly later than the Chhandahsutra 
of Pingala. The original NS" therefore may be earlier than the 
original Chhandahsutra , 



A NOTE ON THE ELURU GRANT OF SARYAL0KA5R AYA 

B. V. Krishnarao, M.A., b.l. 

Since publishing the Eluru Grant of Sarvaluks^'raya in the 
preceding part of this Journal (pp. 48 — 53) I had occasion to 
publish a Telugu version of the record in the Bharati, Madras. 
While doing so I read the inscription from the original plates 
once more and revise my readings in several places. In 
certain readings where I felt doubts I consulted my esteemed 
friend, Mr. M. Somasekhara Sarma, and I am obliged to him. Since 
the record is of great importance from the point of palaeography, I 
publish below a revised text of the inscription and supply facsimi- 
lies of the plates for the benefit of those who are interested in 
Epigraphy. „ 

In the revised text I have read the name of one of the 
villages correctly as Cholivinnu (Gentive singular CholivinA); and I 
learn that there is a village of the name Cholivinnu near Ellore. 
Another important word which I originally read as jafasriiga and 
could not explain, is now correctly read as jahwhga and it is an* 
exact synonym of the Telugu word njli-kommu which means the 
"blind arm of a water course”. Frequently" one sees in village boun- 
daries in this part of the Andhra country a tank or water course 
projecting into a blind aimless flow to a distance in time of flood or 
rainy season and drying up in other seasons. Only traces of such 
flow (Jakihiiga) remain during other seasons. 

Revised Text 
First plate: Second side 

1 Svasti f | *] [Srimatam sakala bhuvanabh : stuyamana Mana- 

vyasa-£5trapam 

2 Kosikl(Kavsiki)vara-prasada-labdha-rajyanam svami-Mahasena pada- 

nudhyatanam-matrga* 

3 na paripalitanam-bhagavanNarayapa-prasada samasadita varavara* 

4 ha-lanchhananaih asvarnedhavabhrithasrana-pavitrikrta»vapu$am Cha- 

5 lukyanam kulajala[dhi*,samudit-endu(h) naya»vinaya-vi(vi)kram ■» opa* 

rjita charu- 

6 bhuri ki(ki)rtS(h*) Sri JayasIthhavaUabha maha 

(ra)jasya priyanu(nu)jasya Indra*sa- 

7 mana-vikramasya Sri Indrabhatt^r akasya sudot 

aneka-samara sa- 
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Second plate : First side • 

8 ihghatt dpalabdha-yuddha-vijaya yasah prasutyamoda-gandh adhivasi* 

9 ta sakala digmaptfalasya (dinmap< 3 alasya) Sri V i H u* 

vardhan a-m a h a r a jasya priyatana- 

10 yah samiri!§eta(§ayita) pitr-guna- 3 aktisarhpannah apvi(vi)ksikyadi 

vidya pra- 

11 yo(ga*)se§ah Sri Vijayasiddhih sv-asidhara ripu-nir(rri)pati- 

vara-ma- 

12 kuta-tata-ghatit aneka*mapi-kirapa-raga-rajnita(rahjita)charapa-yugala(h) 

13 Sri S a r v a (I 6 ) k a s r a y a maharajah evam«anja(jna)payati [ | *] 

Ayyavoju- 

14 vastavyaya Bharadvajasa-gotraya Tetriya (Taittiriya) sa brahma* 

charipe(pe) Visnusa- 
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RAJARA1A CHOLA AND CHODA BH1MA. 

B. V. Krishnarao, m.a.,b.l. 

On page 45 ante of this Journal Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 
gives a novel interpretation of verse 82 of the Tiruvalangadu plates. 
Prof. Sastri admits that he is eminently dissatisfied with the story 
of two successive employments of the crudest method of killing an 
enemy by beating him with a club. In his opinion the verse had 
been wrongly interpreted both by me in my article on the “Conjee- 
varam Inscription of Jata Choda Bhlma,” (awfe Vol. X, pp. 55-8) and 
by Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar (Ibid, pp. 184) in his article on 
Chola Rajaraja 1 and the Eastern Chalukya alliance”. But I ask, 
where did Prof. Sastri shov r the improbability of the two encounters, 
according, to the interpretation put forward by me and Dr. 
Krishnaswami Aiyengar? Moreover, in ancient warfare the use of a 
danda (club) was a common feature, and therefore, there is nothing 
improbable, crude or ugly in a warrior attacking and killing another 
in a fight in the thick of a battle by a blow with a club. Prof. 
Sastri wrongly assumes also that general Rajaraja w r as non-existent/ 
There is no evidence to support this a 'priori conclusion. Then again 
Prof. Sastri imports into the verse a fanciful imagery which by any 
stretch of ingenuity is difficult to imagine that poet Narayana inten- 
ded to suggest it. The suggested comparison is indeed never intended. 
The translation given by Prof. Sastri is manifestly wrong. a ray ana 

could not be a fool to compare his patron’s father with king Dur- 
yodhana who was brutally slain by Bhlmasena. with the aid of a 
mace. The proper translation of the verse in question therefore is. 

.“Since Rajaraja, an expert in war, of the same name as 
myself has been killed by a mace on the battlefield by powerful 
Rhima, I shall (now) kill that faultless Andhra king Bhlma,” so 
saving Rrtjaraja (Aruninolivarman) killed Bhlma with a mace . 

Again it is a mis-statement of fact to assert that the Conjee- 
varam Inscription of Jat5 Chola Bhlma contains a post-script of 
Chola Rajaraja. Professor Sastri and other Tamil scholars have 
gratuitously assumed that Chola Rajaraja captured Jata Choda 
Bhlma. Such a theory is inconsistent with the above quoted 
verse. It is needless to repeat what all I have said to expose the 
hollowmess of this contention, based only upon the patriotism of 
Tamil historians, 



A Stone Record of Deyendravarman at Gara, 

Dated in the 7th year. 

B. V. KRISHNARAO, M.A., B.L. 

A stone record from Gfira, a village near Srljcurmam, in 
Chicacole taluk, Vizagapatam District, which is partly in Sanskrit 
and partly in Telugu, records the gift of 50 cows made by Pedda- 
allu Gckana nay aka (called Gckarna in Sanskrit) for the occasion 
of the Uttar ay ana for a perpetual lamp to god N il r a y a n a d c v a at 
Gara. 1 2 3 The gift was registered in the month of Dhanus in the 7th 
year of Dcvcndravarman' s reign. The Saka year is mentioned in 
the form of an unusual chronogram S ara-surra ( itrya ) rasmi, which the 
Superintendent for Epigraphy interprets correctly as yielding Saka 
1005. 1 The Government Epigraphist, however, expresses a doubt 
as to the correctness of the interpretation and the possibility of 
another paramount sovereign reigning simultaneously with Ananta- 
varma Chodaganga in Kalinga at that period. He contends that 
the chronogram should be interpreted differently as Si tar a:, mi so as 
to yield the Saka 1125. On the top of this he makes another bold 
assertion that “no king who bore the name Dcvcndravarman, is 
however, known to be ruling at this period,.* 1 must here point out 
that the assertion and the interpretation of the Government Epigra- 
phist are respectively wrong and untenable. There was at this period 
a king named Dcvcndravarman in Kalinga who was a usurper. 
Rrtjarfija-Devendravarman died early in Saka 999, and his son 
Anantavarma-Chi daganga. born on queen Rajasundari the Ebola 
princes, enfant sa mere or an infant in arms — the former being 
more probable, — did not succeed to the throne immediately. At 
that juncture. Dcvcndravarman of a collateral brand), usurped the 
throne and crowned himself king. Within a short time, however, 
Anaritavarman was born and was placed on the throne of Kalinga 
by the nobles of the realm. These events led to a civil war in the 
kingdom which lasted roughly two decades. From about Saka 900 
(1077 A. D.) till Saka 1020 (1099 A. D.) Dev* ndravarman the 
usurper held out in Kalinga against the rightful lord the young prince 
Anantavarman. It w as also for the purpose of restoring Anantavarman 
on the thrftne of Kalinga and destroying Dcvcndravarman among 
other causes that the great Kalinga war was fought by emperor* 
Kulottunga Chola I in the 20th year of his reign. Mr. Krishnama- 
charlu’s identification of Dcvcndravarman, therefore, with the prince 
mentioned in the Dfikshfirfuna record of Fallavaraja is quite sound 
and correct, 4 • 

1. A. JR. No. 391 of 1932 — 33. 

2. A. R . 8. I. E. 1932—33 p. 5f>. foot note. 

3. JAHRS . Vol. X, p. 120. 

4. 8. I. I. Vol. IV No. 1239 line 10. 



BONOS OF MY PEOPLE 


Devendra Satyarthi 

The Folk-lore of a country assists the student of History to understand 
the soul and the character of the people, and the emotions that inspired them 
through ages. It is the back-ground of History of the Race or nation. Folk-songs 
are a vital part in Folk-lore. In them are portrayed the people, their arts and 
crafts, their religious customs and superstitions, their knowledge of applied sciences 
like medicine, their social customs, their food and tabus, their dress and manners 
and lastly their character. Prof . Satyarthi, who has been collecting the folk-songs 
of India in all languages, seeks to discover and interpret the folk-mind of the 
Indian races, which constitute a great ancient nation. (Ed.) 

In the heart of the broad, open, windswept Punjab country- 
side, the Sarhand canal passing through it rhythmically, lies my 
village — a veritable beehive of folk-songs. Along the banks of the 
canal, pious and in love with the villagers, Noora, a shepherd of my 
village, still sings his favourite songs. Addressing the Giddha , the 
popular folk-dance of the Punjab, Noora still sings : “Enter my 
village, too, Dear Giddha ; O it shouldn’t be like this that you pass 
by the outer path !” A note of lyrical beauty runs through Noora 5 s 
songs. Many a time I have heard him. singing “Layers of cream 
are forming on your bosom, and you will give birth to a son lovely 
as a lump of firm curd, 0 dear drinker of fresh milk !” In one of his 
songs he portrays his sweetheart requesting him to give her some 
wool to make a fine thread for her pigtail. And again and again 
he sings his another chosen song: “With the edge of her veil shyly 
she fanned out the tiny flame of the earthen lamp; and with the 
twinkle of her eye she promised me her love.” 

The peasant feels the nearness of his relation to the soil. 
In folk-songs a full-blooded youth is compared to the Sarhon flower, 
the emblem of spring. There are songs about the fields and crops. 
The bullock, the cow, the buffalo all come in ; the camel, too, shares 
the peasants’ life. The lover is often compared to a mop soon cloud 
that appears on the Punjab sky in the month of S ravan. The girl 
before her marriage is depicted walking in the fields with the crim- 
son of the dawn on her face; sometimes she is compared to the 
morning star. Outside the realm of literary conventions, the pea- 
sant’s poetry of earth and sky has a homely fragiance of life. 

Sundar is a wandering minstrel. Often he comes to my 
village! and I know him for the last ten years. “Horn Jadukhora 
15 
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Ve Kalahrial (0 Peacock, 0 Magician,- 0 Kalahri peacock!)” sings 
Sunder touching the strings of his Sarangi with the bow. The 
peacock, with his splendid plumage and fan-like tail, spotted with 
eyes, holds the villager spell-bound ; and he, in his turn, finds a 
great sense in calling his sweetheart peahen: Shamo Mornie , de de 
shouk da gera! (0 Shamo, 0 my pea-hen, dance joyfully found the 
ring)’ \ And as the lusterous blue of the peahen’s neck touches the 
folksong, Sundar feels inspired. The Kalahri peacock has a longer 
plumage ; and he is the minstrel’s ideal. When Sunder sings, 0 ^ou 
peacock of the dense forest, my thoughts are sad for you 11 fly 
away one day”, his song gets hold of mysticism, and the peacock 
stands for the soul that must fly away one day. 

Sundar is like the blowing wind, fresh and invigorating. He 
calls himself the brother of Pachhon , the Western wind, the beloved 
of the Punjabis. The Pachhon blows softly; originally a winter-wind, 
in summer it comes on a short visit. It is a great boon for the 
growing corn-ears. In January it brings frost, the great friend of 
the sugar-cane, as an old saying has it: “As the frost gets fiercer, 
the sugar-cane grows with the capacity of fine juice . Sundar 
means all this when he puts his song in the mouth of the Pachhon. 
He likes the Pahctr, the cool hill-breeze, too, that may occasionally 
bring a few clouds. The Dakhan , or the South Wind, he does not 
like; it is originally hot, he says, it may bring clouds very speedily, 
or it may blow without clouds for days together, drying up the 
moisture of the soil. He quotes the popular saying: “The Spring 
season says that it can grow grass even on the walls of the village- 
huts only if the hot Dakhan , in the summer, does not disturb it . 
The Purdy or the East wind, that brings on its back dark monsoon 
clouds to the Punjab, too, enters into his songs. The Para may be 
cruel, he says, and he remembers the resigned horror of the cotton 
plants, in July, when it may bring on its heels a heavy hail-storm 
spoiling the crop before the very eyes of the peasant. That is why 
Sundar cannot prefer the Pur a to the Pachhon . However, he can- 
not forget the good qualities of the Para, for he knows that if it 
does not appear on the scene and there is no rain the Pachhon will 
feel sad in winter to find the corn-ears poor and devoid of receptivity. 

And when he sings the song of a sad girl who lost her 
mother and only sister while the Pura blew faster, his heart is full 
of pathos just as a monsoon cloud is heavy with water: 

The East Wind is blowing, 

I won’t travel any furtlier; 

on a long way am 1 to go, 
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return 1 won't. * 

() the yard is flill of rny mother's sisters! 
only my mother is not the re! 

0 my mother is not t h<*rt* ! 

() the. Hast Wind is blowing! 

Tiny little packets 

1 put in a winnowing-fan, 

O my girl irirnds or childhood are not there; 
no, no, the girls are many, 
only my sister is not, there! 

O my sister is not tlmr**! 

O the East Wind is blowing! 

Sui ul ar is a villager, first, last and always. His Sara tig i laughs and 
cries, grinns and subbs. lie may sometimes visit the neighbouring 
town, but lie says that lie feels more at home in the countryside. 
He loves the men who live by the sweat of their brow and he sings 
to them songs nurtured in traditions of long standing. Somehow he 
imports to his listeners his own receptivity, and Sundar by your 
side you respond more to the joys and sorrows of the people. 

Sundar sings of romance, fraternal love and tragedy. The 
language of his songs is brief and expressive, apt to be understood 
on the run. He sings oi a sister whom her brothers’ wives mur- 
dered in cold blood, and who was transformed into a flower-plant, 
relating to the passers-by her sad tale in human voice. He also- 
sings the song of a cruel sister, who conspired with her husband’s, 
younger brother to murder her own brother as lie came with his 
great wealth to see her while returning from a far-off country. The 
dead body, cut into pieces, was laid in a gahira , or a heap of 
cowdung-eakes. The soul oi the deceased appeared in a dream 
before the mother, who came running to her daughter ; and as the 
mother shed bitter tears, the gahira fell down, revealing the dead 
body. Every body cursed the cruel sister. Every part of the dead 
body \yas put in its own place. And when they joined together to 
pray to the Almighty Father to restore life to the dead person, the 
tragedy was no more in force ; God gave life to the dead body. 
Again he sings Heer-Ranjha , Sassi-Punnu , Sohini-Mahinwal and 
Mirza-Sahiban — the old romances of the Punjab. 

The people sing as they go out, as they work, as they sow 
seeds or reap the harvest. One little catch is dear to all ; 

The soul of Sohini swims 
on the waves of the Chenab, 
though she was drowned years ago ! 

Every peasant woman wants to be another Sohini for her mate. 
In songs Sohini is still seen crossing the river Chenab to meet her 
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beloved ; her unbacked pitcher that supports }ier gives way to the 
water and she is drowned. She requests the crocodiles not to eat 
her eyes for she hopes still to see her lover. It is said that Maliin- 
wal, her lover, heard her crying, and at once jumped in the deep 
waters, and that he succeeded in catching hold of Sohini, but both 
the lovers were drowned together. 

Heer is still seen going to the forest to meet her lover, 
Ranjha, who tends her father’s buffaloes ; the songs slio'vv a fire in 
Heer’s eyes, a magic that enchants Ranjha. The rays of the 
morning sun shine on her face ; a thing of art and beauty in the 
hands of the village poet. The legend-laden folksong is proud of Heer. 

The earth and sky take possession of the Giddha- dancers, 
body and soul ; every thing within their purview receives a poetic 
treatment. Men and women have separate dance-gatherings. In 
some parts men do not take to the Giddha , but the daughters of 
the soil simply jump to it everywhere on festive occasions, especially 
on the Tian in the rains. 

II 

I well remember how folksongs inspired me in my younger 
days. It was only natural that Noora, my village shepherd, who 
inherited a certain power in song and poesy, inspired me to see 
fceauty everywhere, and I listened to him. I liked the rhythmic 
bright tune to which he once sang to me a time-old catch; 

O dry pipal leaf, 
why are you ruffling? 

Fall down now, old leaf, 

for the season of new leaves has curne.’* 

I at once began collecting folksongs. Later on, while at 
college, my love for folk songs did not stop. 

An Afridi friend of mine, who had a page of history glowing 
on his face, sang to me a song based on an old story of how Na- 
dir Shah, the Persian conquerer, had given up the idea of conque- 
ring the Afridis, knowing that they were capable of resisting their 
enemy for months together, finding sustenance merely in wild roots 
and berries;. 

May Tirah enjoy prosperity 
through Allah's grace 
long live the Afridis there! 

he sang to me again and again. His another favourite song was: 

Tirah is a garden, 

Maidan an old, gfeen-meadow: 
the Afridis are parrots, 
with joy they sport there. 

I sang to him some songs from my village. He liked the song of 
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the peasant woman, who requested her htfsband not to leave his 
village; “How sweet is the shade beneath the trees of our village!”, 
the keynote of the song, went deep into his heart. The Pathan 
song of the Pezwan , or nose-ring, was rather sweet: 

Why shouldn’t my sweetheart's lips 
be so tender, sweet and fresh? 

Throughout the summer and the winter 
they remain under the shade of her Pezwan 

Some' Kashmiri songs again inspired me. Krishna Kaul, a 
Kashmiri student, introduced me to an ancient tune of Kashmir’s 
folk-music. The theme of his song was novel It brought before 
my eyes a beautiful woman of Kashmir awaiting her husband, and 
imagining him in the sweet embrace of the rival saffron flowers as 
he passed through the fields of the village of Pampur. 

Krishna Kaul described to me the varied beauties of his land, 
of the snow-clad Himalayan peaks and glaciers. He told me of the 
sacred cave of Amarnath, the path of which had once been forgotten, 
and of the Moslem shepherd who finally traced it and was rewarded 
by the State with the hereditary right of receiving a good part of 
the offerings and money brought to the cave by the pilgrims every 
year. He told me the stories of Veri Nag, the source of the Jhelum, 
where on the thirteenth of the bright fortnight of the Bhadrava moon 
every year the Pandits celebrate the birthday of their dear river 
taking a bath in the holy stream, of the lotus-bedecked Dal, of 
Shalamar, Chashmashahi and Nisliat — the famous Moghul gardens, 
of Sonamarg and Gulmarg, the gardens of nature, and over and 
above all the singing voice of the people, their faces outshining the 
blossoming flowers of their land. 

Ill 

Apart from folk-songs in Punjabi, my mother tongue, my 
association with the Pathan and Kashmiri songs inspired me 
to go all over India and make a comparative study of the songs 
of the Indian people. 1 have so far collected folksongs from more 
than thirty languages of India. And 1 am keen on extending my 
research-work in the folk-songs of the remaining languages. 

In almost every case I first take down the original text of a 
song and then translate it with the help of a reliable interpreter. 
Again while smartening up the sing-song nature of the literal transla- 
tions, I take every care to bring out the real spirit of the original 
words. In spite Of the absence of the original music and the charm 
of the actual poetic words, I strive to make my translations the 
representatives of substantial worth of the folk-songs. 
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Flames of pure gold rose up 
as they burnt the pure girl; 
the ashes, too, were made of silver, 
pure white silver! 

Alas! she brings a bad name 
to our family so rich and grand! 

When the bride was burnt to ashes, 
the husband returned homeward, 
and he said in sorrow: 

“Mother, now the house is free for you alone!’* 

Alas! she brings a bad name 
to our family, so rich and grand! 

“Mother, freely you can move about, 
freely you can come and go; 
but alas I am undone, 
no more is with me my pure bride!” 

Alas! she brings a bad name 
to our family, so rich and grand! 

Songs of family-life form a big section. The Nanad , or the 
husband’s sister, may act as a bogey. The Sas , or the mother-in- 
law, too, oppresses the bride. Nanad and Sas are the two bitter 
words in the vocabulary of a bride, snubbed and harassed. The 
daughter of Gujarat had only said to her mother: “No more the 
days of joy, mother, small young shrubs of sorrow are growing'’; 
•and the Nanad soon brought death to her, for she took her remark 
as a great insult of her father’s family. The husband plays the 
role of a fool, he would have saved his wife quite easily; harassed 
by the family-atmosphere, he poisons her, and realizes his mistake 
when she is no more with him. “Flames of pure gold rose up as 

they burnt the pure girl;” is a poignant note of Gujarati muse. 

Another noteworthy side of the song is the Gharcholan blouse, that 
the bride put on as the old tradion had taught her, with the hope 
that she would marry the same husband in her next birth; she 
very well knew that her husband was only a toy in her parents’ 
hands, and she excused him in her heart of hearts. The tragedy of 
a village bride , when sung in chorus, brings tears to the eyes of 
brides; possibly it also inspires the Nanad and the Sas to treat 
their bridtf with kindness and regard. And now when the joint- 
family system is going to be at bay, the Nanad and the Sas arc 
losing their old hold. 

The Indian villager, as another section of folk-songs reveals 
him, has undoubtedly the po^er of seeing the world through the 
animal’s eyes. A Gond folk-song depicts the Sangni fish, asking: 
“Why the fisherman gets a son ?” The fisher boy carries a net 

pn bis head from his birth, the Sangni fish says, and her whole life 
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becomes a constant weeping. The Bundelkhandi folk-song, too, has 
welcomed this theme; ‘here vs’e find the fish cursing the fisherman’s 
wife to be barren. 

A folk-song, in the United Provinces, tells the pathetic tale of 
an innocent doe; her mate is killed on an occasion of royal festivi- 
ties, but like a faithful wife she keeps his memory fresh in her heart: 

So small in size but full of loaves, 
lo! then 1 we see a Dha/c tree; 
boiftiat h it stands an innocent doe, 

O see how sad is she! 

Finding tier sad asks the grazing deer, 
so low in spirit, O what makes you my doe? 
is it for your meadow is dried up? 
or that water is so rare, dear doe? 

My meadow, O iny meadow is green, 
and water, too, not rare, my love; 
today is the sixth day of the prince’s birth, 
alas! they will take your life, rny love! 

Here we see Queen Kaushalya, 
on her mcuihia sits she; 
standing near her prays the doe: 

. “Hear me, O Queen, her me!'’ 

The flesh of the deer — my mate, 
they are cooking in your kitchen; 
do order them, kind Queen, 
so that they give me the deer's skin. 

On the Dhnk tree I'll hang it, 

circling around towards t he skin I'll ever see; 

Some solar** will I get and feel, 

h**ro is my deer, and that still lives he' 1 . 

“The skin of the deer” says the Queen, 

“I'll give you in no case, O doe; 

the musical instrument Khanjttri I'll make it for my Rama, 
get away, O get away, poor doe!" 

Beneath the Dhak tree stands the doe, 

O see how sad is she; 

Whenever sounds the Khanjari , high or low, 
for the deer — her handsome mate— longs she! 

The village-poet seems to have entered deep into the feelings 
of the doe. Queen Kaushalya. illustrates \ividly the intensity of 
human* cruelty. But why Kaushalya’s name is associated here ? 
The whole song is worked up into a picture, novel and well-balanced. 

I remember a folk-song of the Punjab where a doe requests a 
king not to kill her mate — the husband of sixty and # four does; 
all the sixty four does will become widows, she says, after the 
death of one deer. 

The Lament of the Wounded Doe , translated from Bengali, is 
again a remarkable specimen : 

Lo! there graces the doe and the archer seeks for game, 

suddenly he hits her with his sharp arrow; 

thus breaks forth the poor innocent doe; fj 

“What a deep wound, brother archer, thy arrow has given me! 

16 
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I am but a forest-doe and I owe to none, 
but my delicious flesh and blood 
turn the whole world against me, 

What a deep wound, brother archer, thy arrow has given me! 

Mourn I shall not for my own death 
but what answer, brother archer, 
wilt thou render to gods above? 

What a deep wound, brother archer, thy arrow has given mo! 

Whenever my child aflame with hunger 

will cry, calling, ‘O mother' mother dear!’ 

that cry will surely strike at the hearts of gods. 

What a deep wound, brother archer, thy arrow has given 1 me! 

O mv friends of the flock, tell ye my mate, 

‘Nurse my child with love and care, 

no more in life shall wo see each other, 

the archer’s shot ends all my hopes and dreams! 

What a deep wound, brother archer, thy arrow has given me! 

Who is that smith, O who is that smith, 
the maker of this deadly arrow? 

Kxtinct he his family from this world; 

What a deep wound, brother archer, thy arrow lias given me! 

The transition from the doe's lament to the villager’s own 
suffering is almost imperceptible. The tiller of the soil, troubled at 
the hands of the zamindar , can very well sympathize with the 
wounded doe. The penetrating cry of the dying doe. What a deep 
wound , brother archer , thy arrow has given me. the refrain of the song, 
comes, however, like a shock to the tiller s deep-rooted belief in 
fatalism. The doe curses the blacksmith, who makes the pointed 
arrow, rather than the "brother archer*'. 

Sorrows are many in life. The Barren Woman, a song of 
Sohar , or the son-birth festivities, in the United Provinces, has its 
own pathetic atmosphere. The tune is almost the same as in the 
case of the songs, with the joy of the birth of the new son as their 
theme. But in spite of the happy bright tune, unaptly given to a 
sad theme, the barren woman's sad story is not toned down: 

My mother-in-law calls me barren, 
her daughter, my Xaund, too, abuses me; 
my husband, who married me in my tender days, 
has driven me from my home! 

Amidst the forest trees stands the deserved woman, 
and a tigress greets her: 

‘‘Whjit calamity is yours, woman", asks the tigress, 

“O what brings you here in the fearsome forests? 

"Taking me for barren my husband deserted me, 
pray devour me now and end my agony soon”. 

“Go hack to your home, O woman, T won't eat you, 
barren I’ll become if I feast on a barren woman”. 

Next she stands by an ant-Hdl, 

and the cobra-queen comes out and greets her: 

“What calamity is yours, O woman,” asks the cobra-queen, 

“0 what brings \Ou here by the ant-hill?” 
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“T< king me for barren my husband deserte/1 me, 
pray bite me now 'and end* my agony soon”. 

“Go back to your home, O woman, I won’t bite you, 
barren I’ll become if I drink the blood of a barren woman”. 

Next she stands by her mother’s door, 
and her mother greets her: 

What calamity is yours, daughter”, asks her mother, 

O what brings you from your father-in-law’s home?” 

Mother-in-law calls me barren, and my husband deserted me, 
pray L*eep me wdth you, mother dear, to lessen my agony”. 

Go back whence you came, O daughter, I won’t keep you here, 
l?&iicnness will come to my son’s wife if a barren girl lives so near”. 

I*> ^ 1(1 Mother Earth in the forest she stands and says, 

pray burst. Earth Mother, into your bosom I must plunge now!” 
No, no, that can t be, () go back whence you came, 

I shall become barren myself if a barren girl is buried in me". 


The barren woman has no place, no joy. Her lap is empty. 
She is devoid of "a juicy grape" — a little son, as he is called in a 
Pat ban lullaby. Her life is pitiable, for she lacks “a light that 
lightens . the pupils of the mother’s eyes", as a Telugu eradle-song 
would call if. She yearns for sweet gift of gods", for “a cherished 
boon — fruitage of prayers", well-known to the charming cradle-songs 
of (Jujarat. 


Songs of joy often embrace romance; work and leisure 
contribute separately to the far-reaching notes of love. Roopa , 
originally a weeding-song in Almora hills, tells how a hill girl, 
failed to recognize her own husband, who left her at home just 
after his marriage and returned after many years. 

"Roopa, in the held that overlooks the road, 

how it is that you weed the poddy-plants all alone?" 

“U a\ inrtT, tor me alone remains this work, 

() who else shall .1 bring with me into the hold?" 

"Roopa, whither have gone the wives of your husband’s brothers? 

Whither have gone, Roopa, his brothers themselves? 

*W hit her have gone his sisters, Roopa, dear Roopa? 

Whither have gone, Roopa, his mother and father?" 

"Wayfarer, his elder brother’s wife is busy in the kitchen, 

the younger one’s wife must bo fetching grass, 

amidst the village-elders sits his elder brother, 

the younger one must be tending the buffaloes, 

his sisters live with their husbands, dearest husbands, 

and Ids mother and father, wayfarer, are now at a ripe a ge". 

“Roopa, in the field that overlooks the road, 
what kinds of paddy plants do you weed all alone?" 

“Wayfarer, carefully listen to me, # 

tho Sal ami Jamol paddy plants I w T eed in the field all alone 
“Roopa, now toll me the biggest thing without hesitation, 

0 whither has gone the man, who owns your hand? 
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‘Wayfarer, he married me when I was a small and tender girl, 
shortly he left for a distant land and never returned; 

the Silang tree, that he planted just after the marriage, is blossoming now, 
he never returned to me, O he never returned!” 

Roopa, now open your eyes and see and see, 

I, your husband, stand by the field-edge smilingly!” 

‘Wayfarer, you ventured so much, now no more words, 
a single word more and bitterly I’ll abuse you”, 

“Roopa, let’s go in the shade of the Silang tree, 
or beneath the PipaJ where the breeze is free!” 

“Wayfarer, my husband had the Navihar shoes, 
his trousers were made of tho Duri cloth, 
his turban was of the beautiful Pvatve cloth, 
his shirt suggested the colour of the Ganges water, 
a silken girdle, wayfarer, adorned his waist, 
and in his hand he had a brass-handled stick”. 

“Roopa, torn are my Navihar shoes — you cannot recognize them, 
torn are my trousers, too, Roopa, my dearest Roopa, 

Roopa, believe me I am your own husband; 

I’ll take you in a palanquin, and if I am false 
I’ll give myself up to serve at your plough!” 

IV 

Indian lolk son^ is a living institution. I wish long life to it. 
Through it I have always felt the heart beats of India. 

How fundamentally ore the life is in various provinces of 
India. Oneness of Indian life and culture pulses in the beat of her 
folk-music and dance and spontaneously speeks in the simplicity of 
words. Same smiles and tears, same love for home, for nature; 
same hoary belief in the pity of the gods; same metaphors and 
similies of life and death. The local colour, however, seems to 
create an atmosphere of diversity here and there as we go from 
one province to another; but it never obstructs our path to discover 
the identical joys and sorrows of the people. 

I have not been able to express my love for niv country in 
political activity, nor any form of social service could suit me. 
I have only one work for my whole life— the study of the songs 
of my people. I will put my collections one day at the threshold 
of India’s national renaissance; a nation reborn must be inspired 
by its folk-songs for they possess an unending force to strengthen 
its ethnological ties. 
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DUAL KINGSHIP IN ANCIENT INDIA, 

Dr. P. Sreexivasachar, m. a., ph. d. (Lond). 

Dual kingship may roughK be taken to be the conjoint 
canstitutional exercise of the sovereign power by two persons in a 
State. We have such examples in the ancient States of the West. 
But in India we have only a single example of this in the little 
known history of the liaihayas of KCna-mandala. 

The Kona-sima or Kdna-mandala is the deltaic country at 
the mouth of the Godavari River. The Nadu pur grant 1 states that 
Ivdna-sthala was situated in the Godavari delta. At present the 
term Ivona-slma is applied to a portion of the Amalapuram taluk 
of the Godavari district, which being watered by several branches 
of the Godavari river is as fertile sa a Kona or valley. In this unique 
and more or less insular part ruled a branch of the Haihaya family 
from about the middle of the 11th century till the 14th century 
A. D. They were originally the feudatories of the Colas and were 
later on conquered by the Kfikatiyas in the time of Ganapati. 

They claimed descent from Kfirtavirya of the Yadu-vamsa 
and called themselves “the lords of Mahismatipura.” Kalidasa's 
Raghuramkn mentions it as the capital of Pratipa, a descendant of 
Kftrtavirya, and locates it on the banks of the river (Reva) Rewa. 
Cunningham identified it with Mandla on the Narmada. In any 
case it was a town which was outside the Telugu country and out- 
side the rule of the Kona chiefs. The title was hence merely 
hereditary. 

The emblems of the Kona chiefs were the drum, the peacock’s 
tail, the spear, and the single conch. A few details of their political 
history are necessary to understand the nature oi their succession to 
the throne. 


X Ep. Ind, t III, pp. 28(5—92, 
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The first ruler of this dynasty is Mummadi-Bhima I who 
claims to have been appointed 'the lord of Vengi’ by R jftdhirnja 
Rsjendra Coda, who is obiously Kuh ttunga Co]a T. We need not 
discuss here the truth of this statement. But we may note that 
there is ample evidence to show that the K< na chiefs were merely 
the subordinates of the Yelanrmdu chiefs, and that even after the 
VelanSndu chiefs were overthrown, the Pithapuram inscription of the 
joint rulers Malli-clcva and Manma-Satya TT contains a si oka praising 
Jay am mb", wife of Manma-Gonka of Velan ndu and the mother of 
Prthvlsvara. 

The wife of Mummadi-Bh'ma I was called Chh dvl-devl, and 
they had two sons. Yenna and R japarendu 1. We have no evi- 
dence of Yenna ’s rule. Rr japan" ndu left three sons at the time of 
his death, two of them, namely Mummadi-Blrma IT and R jendra- 
Coda, by his first wife La k v m ' , and Satya T. or Satyfisraya by his 
second wife Tondamambikri or Tondamrimbn. Although the eldest 
son was alive the second son RrijTndra CYla succeeded Ids father 
on the throne. He claims to have ruled the country of Yon pi and 
to have assumed the insignia of sovereignty which had been con- 
ferred on his grandfather Mummadi-Bhima 1 by Kuh ttunga Cola I. 
This is surprising since Ids own father Rr» japarendu I is spoken of 
•only as the “the Lord of Iv< na-mandala/' Though it is unlikely 
that Rajrndra-CYda ruled any territory apart from Ids Kona country, 
his very accession superseding his elder brother, suggests that lie 
had some special claim on the favour of the Colas. 

From now on begins the joint rule which goes on for four 
generations. 

After Rftjcndra Cola, his two brothers Mummadi-Bhima II 
and Satya I both came to the throne. They are both mentioned 
in an inscription dated A. I). 1135-30. Ryj\drv\ wife of Mummadi- 
Bhima II is mentioned in an inscription dated Saka 1057 (A. I). 1135), 
while another inscription of the same year commemorates the gift 
of land by Satya or Satti-rnja, the son of K< mi Rfl japarendu and 
Tondi-clevT, the younger brother of Rnjcndra-CYda and the lord of 
the Kona country. This shows that there was the actual rule of 
both the kings at one and t lie same time, in the same territory. 

After the joint rule of Mummadi-Bhima IT and Satya I, came 
the joint rule of L<' ka-mahTpnla or Loka-bhuprilakn and Bhima III, 
their respective sons. These were the vassals of Rftjarfija mentioned 
in the two Pithapuram inscriptions. In an inscription dated in 
Saka 1075 and the 9th regnal year of Rajarfija-deva, corresponding 
to A.D. 1153, Bhima III calls himself Mahrmandaalcsvara Bhim^rftja. 
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Loka-bliup laka or Loka-mahip la is called Rajendra-Kfina- 
Loka-Raja, in an inscription dated S'aka 1072 (A. D. 1150). 

After these two, Malli-dova. tlie son of Rajcndra-Chola I 
came into his own and shared it with Vallabha the son of Rajendra 
and grand son of Satya I. He had a pretty long rule and when 
Vallabha died he continued to rule now with Vallabha’s son Manma- 
Satya II or Manma-SaUi, who obtained his father’s position. An 
inscri])tion in Pithapuram records the grant of Oddiyur (near 
Dr. ksaicina) in Saka 1117 by these two kings Malli-deva, and 
Manma-Satya If. This insci iption is the bed-rock of the history of 
this family. 

There are a number ef other records of this dynasty, not 
yet published, mentioning various other rulers. Rut it is not neces- 
sary to go into the details of the political hLtorv of this dynasty, 
since the existence ol Dual Kingship is clear irom the evidence so 
far cited, particularly from the unimpeachable testimony of the 
Pithapuram inscription of Mallidcva and Alanma-Satva. 

Of course there are many eases in Indian History of joint 
rule in more or less a limited sense. The custom of the heir-appa- 
rent being associated with the end ot the king’s reign is quite 
common. This was largely due to the anxiety on the part of the, 
reigning king to ensure the succession of his chosen person. When 
the Kakatya king Ganapati decided on making his daughter 
Rudrama his successor he took this precaution. He practically trea- 
ted her as his son and made her the ruler during his last 3 -ears, 

without at the same time renouncing his throne. The famous 

Vijayanagara king Krsnadcvar ya did the same when he grew 
doubtful w hether his boy -son Ikrimiaiuy \ adeva-mah r ya could 
succeed him on the throne oi \ ijayanagara, when the older and 
more fitted Aeyutadevar ya was still alive. We have a number of 
inscriptions of this boy king in the year A.D. 1524. under the roya 
name of Virapratapa Tirumala-dcva-mah .lvva. It is said that 
Krsnadevamya conferred full power on this young boy of six, 
himself renouncing the throne and assuming the duties of.the Prime 
Minister. Sduva Timmarusu became the adviser. It is well known 

that this state of affairs did not last long because the young boy 

fell ill and died even before the coronation festitvities had come to 

an end . 2 

# 

2. Dr. N. Venkataramamiyya tells mo that lio has got a copper plat© grant 
which proves that Duva-raya I and Vijaya were ruling simultaneously. I dare say 
this is another instance of a Yavamja being invested with the authority tQ 
administer a kingdom by the reigning king. 
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It is needless to multiply instances, aild we may pass on to 
a different set of cases where there are two rulers, one de facto and 
the other de jure. The rule of Allada-reddi of Rajahmundry is a 
clear case in point. The rightful heir was Anitalii, and the only 
other person who had some right to interest himself in the govern- 
ment was her husband Virabhadra. But we lind actually Virabha- 
dra’s father Allada-reddi ruling and his elder brother Allaya-Vema 
issuing grants in his own name. R ma-r ja occupying the silver 
throne of Vijayanagai a, while fc>ad nva continued to be acknowledged 
as the master — at least once a year — is another such case. Sad siva 
however, had no choice in the matter. 

To a slightly different category belongs the case of Harihara 
I and Bukka I. These two brothers of the Sangaina family were 
the chief founders of Vijayanagara. All tiie four younger brothers 
acknowledged their eldest brother Harihara as their master, 
although they were practically independent in their provinces. 
But the inscriptions of Bukka f are found even in the country 
of Harihara I, and the relations between these two brothers 
are much more intimate. However, no question of Dual 
Kingship arises in this case. Bukka f was the right hand man of 
.Harihara I in the supreme task they had undertaken of creating a 
formidable bulwark against the onslaughts of the Muslims. There 
was no time to think of settling down to a happy and peaceful rule 
and concern themselves with formal questions of prestige, authority, 
etc. Bukka i showed the necessary respect and honour due to 
his elder brother, but beyond that, it was impossible under the 
circumstances to act the courtier and merely wait for orders from 
him, when matters of life and death were pressing hard on their 
attention. 

\\ e have instances of two sons dividing a kingdom after their 
father s death. The kingdom of Racakon^a was thus divided in the 
reign of Ana-Rota. wdio retained Racakomja and the surrounding 
territory for himself, giving the other half to his brother Mada, with 
the capital city at Devarakonda. Ana-Rota w r as succeeded by his son 
feingama II and J\l«da by his son Redda-\ edagiri. This is quite 
different from what happened in Kona-mandala. We have an instance 
of even the gift of a kingdom in the foundation of the independent 
kingdom of Rajahmundry by K^aya- Verna, through the generosity 
of his brother-in-law Kumaragiri. But another instance of two 
kings ruling at the same time with equal status and power, as in 
Kona-slma is not seen in India. 
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>Such a conception was unthinkable to the ancient Hindus, 
and neither literary men nor philosophers have conceived of such a 
thing. We have instances of the Republican form of government, 
and perhaps even of democracy of a sort. But kingship denoted 
something quite specific to the Hindu mind. It was too sacred and 
divine to be subjected to any artificial restraints. 

Kingship was instituted by an act of Brahma. The Maha- 
bhnrata (SXnfijmrran. 59 ) strongly asserts this divine sanction and 
the legend of Prthu-manyu of the Holy order of the Ksatriyas 
makes the king a veritable uara-decu; a human god to be wor- 
shipped. The same idea is expressed in Manu. N rada says, “The 
king has purchased his subjects by his austerity. And so he must 
be obeyed. Even their livelihood depends upon him. The king 
must be worshipped by his subjects even though wicked/’ 

The theory of the divinity of the king was put into practice 
by the Hindu kings on their coins and in inscriptions. A Greek 
king was called Theos, and Agathoeles called himself a God. The 
Kus ns were called deva-putras. Then there was the nimbus or the 
halo over the heads of the kings suggesting their divine status. 
The Guptas also had the nimbus and JSamudragupta is called 
loka-dhamnu devasya. He was equal to the other gods Kubera, 
Varuna, India and Yama. 

We cannot go into the origin and development of this idea 
of absolute monarchy. But we may note in passing that even as 
early as the Br lnnanas, there had been a conflict between the 
Brahminas and the Ksatriyas as regards ownership of land. The 
Ksatriyas claimed ownership of all land and a gift of land by a 
kinv never included ownership of land in the strict sense of the term. 
Some Brahmins, however, held that the king had no authority over 
land, .since Earth was common to all men. Hence, they argued, 
the king could only give the use of the land. Sahara expands 
the idea underlying the Brahmanic point of view. According to 
him there is no difference between a monarch and a man. The 
king’s duty is only to protect the soil. Although a portion can be 
given as a gift, a maha-bhumi cannot be given. 

However, the Brahmins finally had to acquiesce in the 
Ksatriya view of land. The Aitareya Brnhmana speaks of the 
Ksatriya as the Norm of Society an*i compares the others with 
reference to him. 

By the time we come to the Epics wo find such terms as 
prthivi-pati or Lord of the Earth. The king was filled with the 
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spirit of Visnu and since Mother Earth * is one of the wives of 
Visnu, the king is the husband of bhumi or the Earth. The Brahmins 
consoled themselves by arguing that the Brahmin is the owner 
of the whole world, but the Ksatriya can be the Lord of it, just as 
a woman takes a brother-in-law as her husband when the husband 
goes to war. Thus the Brahmins conceded the ownership of the 
Ksatriyas in practice, though they kept up the theory yvedging it 
in much argument. The divinity of the king thus increased in 
emphasis as their power advanced till we get the conception of 

absolute monarchy. JSukra says, “The king is made out of the 

permanent elements of Indra, V yu, Yama. the Sun, Eire, Varuna, 
the moon and Kubera, and is the lord of both the immovable and 

the movable worlds. In another place he says, “The sovereign must 

possess the attributes of Father, Mother, Preceptor, Brother, Friend, 
VaisvSnara, or Kubera and Yama, the god of Death.'* According to 
Sukra, the king is the quintessence of divinity. He is the source 
of the prosperity of the world. He safeguards the whole fabric of 
Society. It is from him that all social and political usage flows. 
He is altogether in an unusually high position, and is the most 
important factor in the body politic. 

It is true that the king was ordained to go in accordance 
with the laws embodied in the shafras. But in practice and even 
in theory the king was the originator of the law. Hieun Tsiang 
tells us a story of BimbisSra passing a law that any man 
in whose house a fire broke out should be banished out of 
the realm. When a fire broke out in his own palace he 
was prepared to leave the realm. In Asoka we have an instance 
of a king who made sweeping changes in the administration of 
the country, — changes that were almost revolutionary in character. 
The Brahmins might have disliked it but they could not, put 
forth any great fight against it. Kautilya pertly remarks, “The king 
is the Dharma-pravartaka (the person who keeps the law going )’\ 

In times of emergencey the king could overlook the sastras 
and do almost anything he liked. The conception of upat-dharma 
was a safe excuse for ambitious kings. The welfare of the State was 
the only consideration to be looked to according to the sastras . 
The state was to be emancipated from the rules of morality. It 
was a sort of super-man . These *ideas are fairly well-known through 
Kautilya. But Kautilya was no inventor of Machiavellinism. It is 
already set forth in the Mahiblnrata with great eloquence and force. 
In a passage in Vana-Parvan , it is stated, that whatever a king might 
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do for his kingdom can be expiated* by sacrifices and gifts. In 
times of npat or emergency the king could suspend all common laws 
and morality. Even Brahmins could' be put to death if sinful, and 
the Mahabharata, Manu and Sukra allow even the enlistment of 
Brahmins as soldiers. 

Such a conception of kingship is totally inconsistent and^ 
incompatible with Dual Kingship. In addition to this there was the 
ideal placet! before the Hindu king that he should become a surra, 
bhanma , universally acknowledged to be supreme, and perform the 
Horse-sacrifice as a proof of it. This would make it quite impossible 
to conceive of two kings with equal power, each having the right 
to question and modify the actions of the others. 

In the ease of Sparta the idea of an elective monarchy 
suggests a high state of political development of the community at 
large and a realization by the people that they were the State, and 
that they handed over the sovereign power to the two elected kings. 
The element of contract appears in the election of the two kings 
and the insistence on their mutual agreement in all their important 
activities. 

Unlike this, the Hindu idea of a sovereign made him the sole 
repository of sovereignty, which was, therefore, indivisible and divine 
in origin. 

What then is the explanation of this strange institution in 
one corner of the Telugu country? We cannot brush aside the 
clear evidence of the Pithapuram inscription issued by two kings 
ruling together in the same territory, especially when the inscription 
contains a detailed account of four generations of Dual Rule. We 
may note here the exact wording of the passage. It runs: “His 
elder brother ( i . c.. R j ndra-ch a’s elder brother) and younger 
brother, the glorious lord Mumma i-Bhima (TI) and prince Satya- 
sraya, whose prowess was famed in the world, (and) who burnt by 
(the fire of) their valour crowds of hostile lords of provinces 
again (?) divides this earth, (?) and ruled (it) conjointly. The 
phrase ‘divide this eartlf which is followed by a question mark in 
Hultzsch’s translation is significant The actual reading is vibhajye- 
wam (cuva tit) city ah, which has been corrected into vibhaj—emam 
bhuvam bhftyaJj. Both from the context as well as the actual 
wording of the statement it is, impossible to interpret this 
to mean that they divided the kingdom between themselves. 
Besides, if such a division had taken place, two different dynasties 
would have been founded and the descendants of Mummatfi- 
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Bhima II and Satya I vfould have continued, ruling their respective 
portions of the kingdom separately. Although the sons of these 
two rulers actually succeeded to the throne in the next generation, 
the succession after that does not allow us to conclude that two 
distinct dynasties had been founded. 

The other verses relating to the succession and the details 
of the gift make this point clear. 

(V. 23) After (the death of his) father that glorious Loka- 
mahip^la ruled the earth, seated on his throne. 

(V. 24) And like Acyuta (Visnu) himself, the glorious prince 
Bhima (III) embraced the fortune of (his) father, prince Satya (1) 
together with the earth. 

(V. 26) After these two, prince Mallideva and the Lord 
Vallabha ruled the earth undisturbed. 

(11. 96 f.) That prince Mallideva and this lord Mnnma- 
Satya II, the son of the lord Vallabha, having both conjointly 
called together the ras i rakiuas and all other ryots of the district of 
Gulcav di issue the following command: — 

(1. 99) Be it known to you that We have given 

A word about the origin of the Haihayas in the Telugu 
country is necessary to account for some of their peculiar features. 
There are several feudatories in the Telugu country who claim to 
be of the Haihaya family, and trace their descent from K rtavlrya 
They call themselves “lords of Mahismatipura”. 

Since the Kalacuris of Central India call themselves the 
Haihayas and claim descent from K rtavlrya of the thousand arms, 
we must assume that all these individuals and families which claim 
to be Haihayas, were probably connected with them. The most 
important family of these later Haihayas, namely the Kalacuris of 
Kalym were connected with the Kalacuris of the Cali family. The 
Kalacuris rose to power about A. D. 249 and held sway over a 
part of the Deccan including the western coast up to the country 
of La. a. • 

It is largely due to the influence of this family that many 
rulers of later times began to call themselves the Haihayas, espe- 
cially when they migrated into a different region and there laid 
claims to great antiquity and nobility of birth after attaining a 
position of some influence. 

A famous Telugu work called Palna{i-v t ra-caritamu (The His- 
tory of the Heroes of Pained) deals with another Haihaya family 
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in the Telugu country. It gives an account of their migration 
into the Telugu country; and this perhaps applies to the other 
Haihayas in that region. According to this account Ariugur .ja or 
Aluguraja had to leave his ancestral kingdom of Aycdhya on a 
tour of pilgrimage with his family, friends and army, to seek 
relief from the innumerable sins of his ancestor, K rtavirya, which 

beset him. A close examination of the Haihaya history has shown 

that they had nothing to do with Ayfdhya (the modem Oudh.) 

They were the C dis already referred to, who ruled the extensive 
region to the south of Bundelkhand. The long Haihaya inscription 
at Bilvari and the Karambel inscription give the genealogy and 
many historical details about the Haihayas, and definitely show that 
they ruled the region on the banks of the Narmada, the traditional 
t err i t or y of K rtavi r y a . 

The reason for their migration has been suggested to be 
the Muslim onslaught. Smith says, “there is reason to believe 
that they were supplanted by the ‘Bhagels of Rewak This 

does not however, explain the migration of Anugu since 

the Pain id War must have taken place between A. D. 1170 .and 
1 1 8*2; and consepuentlv the Haihayas must have settled down in 
the Telugu country long before this date. Besides, it is difficult to 
imagine that the Haihavas who had been supplanted at home could, 
have marched with their army right across the Western Chdukya 
kingdom and the rising K katiya kingdom in order to settle down 
in a small territory under the suzerainty of the \ elanadu 
chiefs. Anugu could not have had much importance on the 
hanks of the Narmada, though, after acquiring a position of autho- 
rity in the partly secluded and somewhat inaccesiable region of 
Pal tf> ]u lie claimed to have been a Haihaya king of importance. 
The oijlv point of interest is that these traditional accounts suggest 
that there was a migration of people in one or more groups from 
the North in search of homes. 

The Haihayas were not very particular of caste ^regulations 
and intermarried freely with the Sindas, although they claimed to 
be Ksatriyas. In fact they were touchy on the question of the 
origin of “Heroes’"; and several features of their Social Life are un- 
conventional and objectionable when compared with Aryan ideas. 
Can it not be correct, therefore, if wg deduce from the above that 
those Haihayas were really the descendants of some non-Aiyan 
tribe with pre- Aryan or non- Aryan customs which persisted in 

spite of long contact with Aryans and Aryan culture ? The tradition 

2 
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about Anugu-r ja migrating with family, friends and army suggests 
a nomadic society, and it was probably this state of comparative in- 
security that developed in them a necessity for Dual Kingship. We 
see something almost approaching this during the early stages of 
Vijayanagara history, when, for all practical purposes there were 
two rulers in the same territory, namely Harihara I and Bukka I. 
Such a tendency arising out of emergency is likely to become per- 
manent and assume the character of an institution in a state of 
society different from that under Vijayanagara. There is no evi- 
dence to show that the Indian Aryans ever developed such an institu- 
tion. So we must seek for its origin in pre-Aryan political institu- 
tions of India. 



BATTLE OP TOPUR — SOME INACCURACIES. 

Prof. K. SlTRAMAIYA, M.A., NlZAM COLLEGE. 

Prof. Rao Saheb C. S. Srinivasachariar has eontributed an inte- 
resting paper entitled “A Great Maharatta Service to South in Pre-Sivaji 
Epoch' \ to the Sardesai Memorial Volume, 1938. Therein the learned 
professor refers to the services rendered to the kingdoms of 
South India by Sliaji father of Sivaji at the bidding of his master 
and overlord, the Sultan of Bijapur and expresses the opinion that 
battle of Topur was the cause of the internal disputes and civil 
wars among the kingdoms of South India. Thus he writes: 

“In the civil war that followed the death of Venkata, 
Y.tchama Naiek who championed the cause of the legitimate heir 
Ranga .and was supported only by Acliuta Naick of Tanjore and 
his son Raghunatha, against Jaggaraya and almost all the 
feudatories of the Empire, the former or the legitimate party was 
defeated in a great battle at Topur near the Grand anicut on the 
Coleroon. In this battle the Nay aka of Jinjee and Madura fell on 
the field and the Portuguese contingent is said to have taken tfie 
side of Jaggar ya according to the Raghundthdbhyudayam ” (p. 74) . 

In the above statement all the facts are incorreot except the 
one that the Portuguese rendered assistance to Jaggaraya. I These 
events have been discussed by me in my Tanjuvnri-Andhrandyakardia - 
char Hr a. (pp. 209-210).- Prof. Srinivasachariar' s views on the battle 
of Topur, may be summarised thus: (l) That Ranga was the 
legitimate or rightful heir to the throne ol the Vijayanagra Empire 
and that the battle of Topur was fought for the purpose of placing 
him ojn the throne; (2) that the rightist party was defeated in the 
battle and (3) that the Nayakas ol Jinjee and Madura fell on the 
battlefield. 

The purpose of this short paper is to point out that the 
above three conclusions are utterly incorrect. Proi. Sriifivasachariar 
tells us that the authority for his information is the work Raghu - 
ndthdbhyudaya m . Let us examine the source from which lie draws 
the information. There are two works of the name Raghnndthdbhyu- 
dayam : one is a drama ( Nd'aka ) in T(jlugu written by Raguiutha’s son 


1. History of the Nayaks of Madura, p. 124. 

2. History of the Andhra nayak kings of Tanjore (Tolugu). 
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Vijaya-Raghava and the other is a ktivya in Sanskrit, composed by 
Rsmabhadramby a poetess of the court of Raghun -tha. Prof. 
Srinivasa chair has not stated from which of these two works that 
he has obtained the information. Let us however examine both the 
authorities and see if these works support the conclusions so deli- 
berately put forward by the learned Prolessor. 

The Ilagh yudaya (uVa\u) describes t!a ceiling out tor 
the battle of Topur thus: — 


** Having sounded tiie kettle-chums, and in the rnanjuj oi going out 
for the wedding, and having inlurmed the* (hamlets) ahead, 

of Ids approach/* 

•''Surrounded by vassal kings, ti ibuturies. captains and loads 
of realms on their horses, and having mounted royal elephant, that 
prince R madevaraya arrived." 

From the above passage it is clear that the name ot the 
rightful heir to the Vijayauagar Empire was \l madevaraya. It uas 
to reinstate him on the throne throne that the battle of Tojiur was 
fought by Aehyuta and his son Kaghunathu of Tanjore. This is not 
all. There was no prince named Raiiga alive at that time statement 
Prof. Srinivasachariar. that the battle of Topur was fought to rein- 
state him is also incorrect statement. Rangaraya was actually slain 
at night treacherously in cold blood with all his family in his own 
palace by Jaggariya, and his younger son was saved by a clever 
device and protected by Yachamu Nay aka. The young prince that 
escaped brutal death at the hands of Jaggaryya was R madeva 
mentioned above. This is what the Jt'iyhicnaLh Mhyudaya-kavya of 
Pt&mabhadramba states. t 

fT r 4f m 
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rFmg^ffrii 

^3 *ft?r rerfFmr ^q^tr^riaq i 

ia^SWIfjf fep-.vRf 'ifiM : sJ%1 fJR TRPifli^yq;? II 

. Sarg't VIII, Violas HO— 5± 

Jiif.-c i.-'t:- ;.;■ ai.-o firmly l; ciitioncd l,y the author of the 
*S - till )i r t 1 <‘l it<* 1 . • ■ i(i ; 

^mV- 5 Vi ?:*• .<nnRf.lt- wv-^aU^.^ • 

i;^T5J *i?F1V.W *rir. V\] q^qqifFS: ,| 

* # # # 


gafq q:nk rF^qf^i q^ ^Rf?sw i 

^cgqi^r ^ -?.-■< 3^: qj^Pq^PTiH ^ qi=q^qfrr:u 

Scirga VI 11 Slokus 74 — 77. 

From the above it is obvious that after tlie death of the 
Fmperor Venkata pat i, Banga was crowned and that the latter was 
killed in cold blood at night by Jaggaraya and that the younger 
son oi Kanga was rescued by a washerman. Hangar. .va therefore 
v as not alive on the date oi the battle of Topur and he was 
not also the legitimate heir who was to be reinstated, but his young 
son w hom the liuyhunuthiibhyndaya-nn aka calls by the name R; ina- 
dcvaryui. 

Frol’. Srinivasaehariar also states that the legimate party was 
defeated. It was not the rightful heir s party that w T as defeated; 
on the contrary it was the opposing party led by Jaggar, ya that 
was defeated in the battle. The third conclusion of the Professor that 
the Kayaks of Jinjee and Madura who fought- on the side of the 
traitor J aggaray a fell on the battlelied in a way contradicts the 
Professor’s assertion that the legitimate party was either destroyed 
or defeated. It is not stated by the learned WTiter whsit became 
of J aggaray a and his other confederates, after the battle. The 
following extracts show that the Nay alts of Jinjee and Madura 
were not slain on the field but that Jaggar^ya alone w^as killed. 

gft qrq ^jcjsfqiq m frnsri: I 

qqn n 

Raghunathabyudaya (Kavya) Sarga X, Slokd 28. 
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So!: Koooo 13 -D 

O 0 0 

JDcA ^ri'-SCSoT; b^sC^C?” 

Hugh u ndthnbhyudayan — Xd/akn 


‘ fw^rc rF^Fn^ ^K^?^^rfqiiqre; i 
qr35T*3r?c3r --Tr t i ^ =r,t qijrfr^fa^fr: n 

“3°^kmTt0r1i?rr qN^ni qr^q^qtwj i 

*T=qN[R%?f *ti% vn\^\ artrfc* ^TSHTRrersrarq ii 

Raghuniithabhyudaya-kavya fSarga X Slokas 35 — 36. 

The above extracts show that the lords of Pandya (Madura) 
and Tundira (Jinjee) fled from the battlefield. It was Jaggaraya or 
Gobburi Jaggaraju that died on the battlefieled. The Nayaks of 
Madura and Jingee were the allies of Jaggaraya and the cause 
espoused by Jaggaraya was not that of the rightful heir R-madeva- 
raya but that of another scion who was sought to be placed on the 
imperial throne as a protege by Jaggar ya. It is therefore clear 
that Jaggaraya and his allies were defeated and that Achyuta and 
Raghunatha the supporters of the rightful heir were the victors in 
that decisive battle. f 

I give two more extracts to show that the Nayaks of Madura 
and Jinjee did not perish on the battle-field. The Maghunathobhyu - 
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daya (kavya) states that Raghunatha pardoned the lord of Pandya 
kingdom. The Nayak of Madura at this period was Muthu Virappa. 

slsncrra* sr^mt **rarcr<T qr^r^rran^T^^ sprr* ii 

% Ragliimdthubhyudaya-kTivya , Sarga X, S Idka 61. 

Another Telugu kavya of the period claims for Yachama 
Nayak the glory of slaying Jaggaraya and the overpowering of the 
Nayaks of Madura and Jinjee. 

£j, v TT c r3^^o°J ^ o-S 

^ex/^ TX^cKeVS! 


Bahulfisvacharitram. 


I have shown that Prof. Srinivasachariar’s assertions about 
the l)attle of Topur are utterly incorrect from the authorities 
which are unimpeachable. It seems to me that the Professor .has 
drawn his conclusions basing his authority on a book which he 
never apparently read or consulted. 

In the same Memorial Volume appears an article ‘'Ramarya 
and Vijayanagar 1 ’ written by Dr. 8. Krishnaswami Aiyengar (p.205). 
All the points brought out by me in the preceding paragraphs are 
supported by that learned writer. I make no apology to quote below 


from him. 

“When Viceroy Rama the elder brother of Venkata died, 
Venkata sent the elder of the two sons to succeed his father and 
kept the younger called Ranga or Sriranga to succeed him. 

It is a? massacre of the royal lamily that precipitated the vai, 
Jaggaraya having ordered the wholesale murder in cold blood of 
Ranga and all his family. Before the day appointed for the pur- 
pose Yachama Naika managed cleverly to secure the possession of 
one of the sons of Ranga, his second son by name Ranfa who was 

about ten or twelve as the arrangement was for 

a washerman to smuggle the bov out of the fort ... ••• ••• 

After a number of skirmishes, the war was ultimately deci e y 
the battle of Topur, the village now .being called Tohur, qui e c ose 
to the Grand Anicut, on the southeren banks of of the Cauvern e 
battle went against the allies, Jagga fell in battle (pp- *- 



AN INSCRIPTION OF YIRACHODA AT MUKHALINGAM 

B. V. Krishnarao. m.a.,b.l. 

This important inscription in Telugu characters is to be found 
on a pillar to the left of the entrance into the central shrine 
in the temple of Mukhalingesvara (Madhukesvara) temple at Mukha- 
lingam, Parlakimedi taluk, Ganjam district and has been published 
as No. 1005 in Vol. 5 of the South Indian Inscription v (Texts). 

TEXT 

1 Svasti [II*] Sakavarsa 10 / 2)4 nenti S;im* \ 

2 nantavarmaceva(ra) pravardhama- 

3 na vijayaiajya s^mvats-a (3^* rem-(ne) 

4 nti Visu samkiami-nandu Sri Ma* 

5 dhukesvarac evaraku (Vi)rach 5 

6 dadevara Nakarapuvadi 

7 pura (uri \ak:li ui taraniunar/i aj • 

8 chandrakka-sthayigam b< tt na nahedya- 

9 bfumi putiu 8 II 

TRANSLATION 

“Hail! In the Sa ka year 10(2)4, augmenting and victorious 
the (3)8th year of the glorious king Anantavarmadcva. at the time 
of Vishu Samlcr'niti, king V raehylad va registered a gilt ol < s puides 
of land, at the city of Nakara, on the northern side, near the eit\- 
gatc for the daily naivTdya (offering) to the deity Madhuk, m aia, 
which was to last as long as the sun, moon and stars endure. 

The date of the record is read by the epigraphist ban 
Bahadur H. Krishnasastri incorrectly, tt tlie Saha year was jojf A 
could not be the 38th year of Anantavarma-Clm aganga. 1 he kings 
accession would seem to have taken place in S'. 037. So both the Saha 
year and the regnal year readings seem to be incorrect. r l here are 
no records 4 o show that ViraehiVa lived till S'. 1024 or beyond. 1 be 
S'aka year doubtless reads as 1014 and that year was the 18th year 
of Anantavarman, Krishna Sastri’s reading of the regnal year as (3)8 
is not supported by the writing on the stone. What- in actually ( 1)8 
had been incorrectly read as ( 3 ) 8 , From this inscription, therefore, ti 
appears that Viraehrxja was in Kalinganagara at the time of l islnt 
(i. e., Tula) Saihkr.jiti, S'. 1014 corresponding to about September 20, 
1092 A,D. 



PALLAYA NANDI YARMAN I AND DRI8HTIYI3HA 

N. Venkataeamanayya, M.A., ph.d., 

University of Madras. 

■N 1 

Very ljttle is know n about the reign of Nandivarman I with 
whom the first dynasty of the Pallava kings that ruled in Karchi 
came to an end. The Udayendiram Plates, the only record of his 
reign that has come down to posterity, give an account of his 
lineage. He was the great-grandson of Skandavarman, the grand- 
son of Siiiihavarman, and the son of Skandavarman; and he ruled 
subsequent to them at KanchT, his ancestral capital . 1 As the ins- 
cription is dated in the first year of Nandivarman’s reign, it has, 
naturalljy very little to tell us about his achievements. The late 
Dr. Kielhorn who re-edited these plates in Epigraphia Indica ex- 
presses the opinion that they are not genuine. Though he assigns 
them on palaeographical grounds to a later period than the Uruvu- 
palli grant, he declares that they are spurious: “I, myself, am of 
opinion,” says he, ‘‘that the present inscription must, on palaeo- 
graphical grounds, be assigned to a later period than the Uruvu- 
palli grant; and, considering it suspicious that, at different periods, 
there should have been two Pallava princes, whose fathers and great 
grandfathers were called Skandavarman and that, moreover, two 
sets of four consecutive princes should have been described in 
almost identical terms, and taking also into account the extreme 
slovenliness of the wording of Nandivarmaivs grant, I cannot sup- 
press the belief that this grant may be a spurious document, the 
writer of which took for his model either the Uruvupalli grant of 
Yuva-mahftrsja Vishnugbpavarman itself or some other prafasti of 
the same prince’’.^ Dr. Fleet has accepted this opinion without 
comment . 3 The objections brought forward by Dr. Kielhorn are 
not valid. Had he taken into consideration the Hindu practice ot 
naming the children after their grand-parents and the existence of 
family prafastis in the royal archives on which each prince modelled 
hia charters, Kielhorn would not have regarded the identity of the 
names of parents and grand-parents and the similarity of the 
phraseology as serious objections against the genuineness of t e 

1 I . A ., VIII, p. 168 . 

a E . I . Ill, p. 144 . 

3 1. A., XXX, p. 215. 

3 
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record. Slovenliness on -the part of the engraver, and the negli- 
gence of the writer are not necessarily the hall-marks of spurious- 
ness. The similarity of the phraseology between the Udayendiram 
and the Uruvupalli records noticed by Kielhorn points out, on the 
contrary, that Nandivarman I and Y.M. Vishnugf pava -man belonged 
to the same family; and that the alphabet of the Udayendiram 
plates, which, notwithstanding their close affinity to # those of the 
Uruvupalli grant, exhibit characteristics of greater development, 
show that Nandivarman lived later than the time of Y . M. Vishnu- 
gSpavarman, though they could not have been very far removed 
from each other. Dr. Fleet places the Uruvupalli grant in the 
fifth century A.D., and, therefore, the Udayendiram plates must be 
assigned to the beginning of the next century. 

Apart from the general grounds indicated above, there is 
ample evidence to show that the information conveyed by the 
Udayendiram plates is quite genuine and that the kings mentioned 
in the inscription did actually rule at Kahchl during the fifth 
century of the Christian era. The Penugonda plates of Madhava II 
which Dr. Fleet assigns to the latter half of the fifth century A.D., 
mention two consecutive Pallava monarchs, Siiiihavarman and 
•Skandavarman, who ruled, in all probability, at Kanehi in the fifth 
century. 4 According to the Ldkavibhaga , an early Jaina work which 
was translated into Sanskrit by Sarvanandin about the middle of 
the fifth century A. D., the twenty-second regnal year of a Pallava 
king of KSnchl called Siiiihavarman corresponds to Saka 380, i. e. 
458 A. D. 5 The Uruvupalle grant of Yuvarmharuta Vishnugftpa- 
varman, the affinity of which to the Udayendiram plates has already 
been noticed, is dated in the 11th regnal year of a king called 
Siiiihavarman. Since Y. M. Vishnugopavarman held the office of 
Yuvamahdrd^a at the time of the grant, the Siiiihavarman in whose 
lith regnal year it was dated must have been the king of the 
Pallavas and he must have been related to Visnugopa as father or 
elder brother. As it is known from the Uruvupalli grant that 
Vishnug'^avarman was the son of Skandavarman, Simhavartnah 
could not have been his father. It follows from this that Silhha- 
varman under whom Y. M. Vishnugopavarman held the office of 
Yuvardja must have been the latter’s elder brother. This is corro- 
borated by the evidence of the Western Gafiga inscriptions Of the 
period. Aryavarman, the son* of M&dhava who flourished during the 

4 E. 1., XIV, p. 336; JBAS ., 1915, P <72. 

5 Ibid., p. 476, 
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first half of the fifth century A. D., had two sons, Madhava II 
alias Siihhavarman, and Vishnugtfpavarmarp The Penugontja Plates 
explicitly state that Aryavarman was installed on his throne by the 
PaJhtva king Siihhavarman ; and he gave to his two sons the names 
of Simhavarman and Vishnugopa varman in honour of his Pallava 
overlord and Jus younger brother respectively. Therefore, the rule 
of the kingu called Siihhavarman and Skandavarman, the son and 
grandson respectively of Skandavarman is borne out by the testi- 
mony of contemporary records. Now, the Velurpalaiyam plates of 
Nandivarman III refer to Nandivarman I as one of the immediate 
predecessors of Siiiihavishnu. 6 7 The Vsyalur Pillar inscription of the 
time of Rsjasimha refers to the four kings, Skandavarman, Siiiiha- 
varman, Skandavarman and Nandivarman, mentioned in the Udayen- 
diram plates in the same order. 8 There is therefore no reason for 
entertaining doubts regarding the genuineness of the Tjdayendiram 
plates or the authenticity of the information furnished by them. 

The information that has come down to posterity about the 
reign of Nandivarman is indeed scanty; nothing is said of him in 
the inscriptions of his successors. The VelurpSlaiyam plates, how- 
ever, allude to an incident which is said to have taken place during 
his reign. Nandivarman, according to this record, caused a Phanin- 
dra (NSga king) called Drishtivisha to dance befere him by the 
grace of the God Pinflkapfini (i. e., Siva). 9 Although Mr. H. Krishna 
Sastri, the editor of this inscription, translates the term Drisli tivisliah 
as a ‘powerful snake whose poison was in its eyes , 10 he draws 
attention to the historical significance of the allusion in a footnote. 
He points out that the influence of the Nagas, who \vere the origi- 
nal rulers of Southern India, continued down to the time of Nandi 
varman. “In later times”, lie adds, “the Sindas of lelburga and 
Chhindas of Bastar traced their origin to the serpents (Nagas) 

It must* be noted here that besides the families mentioned by 
Krishna Sastri, the Sindas of Sindavfidi also derived the origin o 


6 I follow the genealogy adopted by Rao Bahadur 

his reoont article on the SasankcC.a Plates of the Ganga king Madfrin carman 
(#./., XXXV, p. 237), as it appears to be correct and reasonable. 

7 II, Part iv, p. 510. 

8 Jouveau-Dubreuik The PaPavas , p. 20. 


9 II, p. 508. 

‘ 1 A nugrahud = yen a Pinakapamh pranartito Drish<ivishah= 

Phanindrah ” 

10 Ibid., p. 510. 

|1 Ibid., p. 603, n. 5. 
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their family to the snikes or the N^gas. • The reference to the 
Sindas in this connectioil is, indeed, very helpful, as it indicates the 
direction in which we have to seek for further information about 
Drish;ivisha. A late fragmentary record of the 12th or 13th century 
of a Sinda prince whose name is unfortunately lost nymtions a chief 
called Drishtivisha as the progenitor of his family. 12 'As no serpent 
of the name of Drishtivisha is known to mythology, itf is not un. 
likely that the ancestor of the Sinda prince under consideration was 
not a denizen of the Ndgaloka or the serpent- world but a historical per- 
son, perhaps identical with the N ga chief Drishtivisha whom Nandi, 
varman I is said to have brought under his control. 

If the identification suggested above is not contrary to 
reason, an attempt may now be made to envisage the circumstances 
in which Nandivarman I came into conflict with Drishtvisha, 
who was evidently the ruler of Sindavfidi, a district which was 
situated on the frontier between the Pallava and the Kadamba 
dominions at this time. 13 The conflict between Nandivarman I and 
Drishtivisha was very probably an offshoot of the frequent Pallava- 
Kadamba wars that seem to have been a characteristic feature of 
the political life of South India during the fifth and the sixth cen- 
turies of the Christian era. The Kadamba territories originally 
formed an integral part of the Pallava kingdom. They were best- 
owed by one of the early Pallava kings of Kilrichi during the fourth 
century A. D. on the Brahman general Mayurasarman as an appa- 
nage for services rendered in the field. 1 4 Krishna varman I one oi 
the descendants of Mayurasarman declared his independence, and 
made an unsuccessful attempt to shake off the Pallava yoke about 
the middle of the fifth century A. D. ; but he suffered defeat and 
his army was destroyed by the Pallava chief NanakknsaJ i) The 
Pallavas did not however annex the Kadamba territories owing pro- 
bably to considerations of policy. The Kadamba dominions which 
were situated in the extreme north-west of Pallava kingdom could 
not be easily controlled from Kafichi in the remote south-east. 

12 A.R*E. $ 198 of 1913. The existence of the Sindas in the Cuddapah district 
is borne out by the testimony of an early epigraph which has on palaoographioal 
grounds to be assigned to the 7th or 8th century A. D. (Af. M.ss. 15-3-37.) 

13 The Sindavadi Thousand lay in the north-west of the Pallava kingdom and 
extended perhaps, from Gutti in the Anantapur district to Raiehur in the Nizam’s 
dominions. It compromised during the 9th and 10th centuries the Alur and Adoni 
taluks, and some portions of the Anantapur and Raiehur districts (cf. Fleet, I. A,, 
XXX, pp. 257 f.) 

14 EJ. , VIII, p. 35. 

15 E.C.. XI, D.G. 161, 
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Moreover, Vishnuvarnjan, son of Krishnavarman, who was perhaps 
discontented with his father fled from mis court, and entered the 
service of the Pallava YuvamaharR^a VishnugiYpavarmandO He was 
naturally desirous to be recognised as his father’s successor. There- 
fore, it was ^decided that Vishnuvarman should be placed on the 
throne of hvs father ; in accordance with this decision the Pallava 
Mahar&ja'^SiAtivara or Ssntivara-Varman, accompanied him, and 
with the help probably of the Western Ganga king Aryavarman 
subdued the Kadamba territories and crowned Vishnuvarman as the 
king of his ancestral dominions. 17 Vishnuvarman seems to have 
ruled for five years in peace, when his authority was challenged by 
Mrigesavarman, the son of Kadamba Sitntivarman and the grandson 
of Kakusthavarman. In the inscriptions dated in the 4th and 7th 
regnal years of Mrigesavarman’s reign, it is said that he obtained 
sovereignty by the strength of his own arm in the great stress of 
war. 18 Evidently Mrigesa had little or no power at the beginning 
of his reign ; and he had to fight hard to establish his sovereignty. 
The enemies whom he overcame in the war are mentioned in an 
inscription of his eighth year. In the Halsi plates dated in that 
year, it is stated that he uprooted the family of the powerful 
Gangas and was a fire of destruction of the Pallavas; 19 It is obvious 
that Mrigesa had to contend against the forces of the Pallavas and 
the Gangas who appear to have joined together to oppose him,, 
Though he claims victory over them, he did not completely succeed 
in his attempt to overthrow Vishnuvarman and put an end to the 
Pallava domination ; and it is not unlikely that during the last years 
of his reign, he even lost his hold on Vaijayanti; for, his son and 
sifccessor Ravivarman was ruling from Pal&sika in the early years 
of his reign, and Vaijayanti is not mentioned in the inscriptions 
dated before his fifth ycar .20 Though Mrigesa died while the 
struggle with the Pallavas was still raging, the latter did not gain 

16 Ho figures in the Uruvupalli grant as the builder of the devakula god 
Vishnuhara at Kandukura in Mundarash'.ra (7. A. f V, p. 52) for conducting services 
in which Vislinugopavarrnan granted 200 nivartanas of land. 

17 MAR, 1925, p. 98; JMU XI, p. 254. 

18 I. A., VI, p. 37. 

* Sumahati-samara-sanka/e sva-bhuja bala-paraJcram avapta 
vipul = ail vary ah . * cf. E.c. , IV, prat I Hs. 18, p. 136. 

19 I. A., VI, p. 25. 

Tuiiga.Qanga-kul= otsadi Pcjlava-pral ay — Unalah . 

20 The two undated Halsi grants state that Ravivarmrn was ruling from 
Palasika (I. A., VI, pp. 25, 27); and the Nilambur plates dated in his fifth year are) 
the earliest of his records issued frem his capital Vijaya- Vaijayanti (El, vni, p 146, 
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their family to the snstkes or the Nr^gas. • The reference to the 
Sindas in this connection is, indeed, very helpful, as it indicates the 
direction in which we have to seek for further information about 
Drish ivisha. A late fragmentary record of the 12th or 13th century 
of a Sinda prince whose name is unfortunately lost mentions a chief 
called Drishtivisha as the progenitor of his family. 12 / As no serpent 
of the name of Drishtivisha is known to mythology, itf is not un- 
likely that the ancestor of the Sinda prince under consideration was 
not a denizen of the Nagaldka or the serpent -world but a historical per- 
son, perhaps identical with the N ga chief Drishtivisha whom Nandi, 
varman I is said to have brought under his control. 

If the identification suggested above is not contrary to 
reason, an attempt may now be made to envisage the circumstances 
in which Nandivarman I came into conflict with Drishtvisha, 

who was evidently the ruler of Sindavftdi, a district which was 
situated on the frontier between the Pallava and the Kadamba 
dominions at this time. 13 The conflict between Nandivarman I and 
Drishtivisha was very probably an offshoot of the frequent Pallava- 
Kadamba wars that seem to have been a characteristic feature of 
the political life of South India during the fifth and the sixth cen- 
turies of the Christian era. The Kadamba territories originally 
formed an integral part of the Pallava kingdom. They were best- 
owed by one of the early Pallava kings of Ranchi during the fourth 
century A. D. on the Brahman general Mayurasarman as an appa- 
nage for services rendered in the field. 14 Krishna varman I one of 
the descendants of Mayurasarman declared his independence, and 
made an unsuccessful attempt to shake off the Pallava yoke about 
the middle of the fifth century A. D. ; but he suffered defeat and 
his army was destroyed by the Pallava chief NanakkUsa. 15 The 
Pallavas did not however annex the Kadamba territories owing pro- 
bably to considerations of policy. The Kadamba dominions which 
were situated in the extreme north-west of Pallava kingdom could 
not be easily controlled from Ranch! in the remote south-east. 

12 A.R.E. f 198 of 1913. The existence of the Sindas in the Cuddapah district 
is borne out by the testimony of an early epigraph which has on palaeographical 
grounds to be assigned to the 7th or 8th century A. D. (Af. M#s. 15-3-37.) 

13 The Sinda vadi Thousand lay in the north-west of the Pallava kingdom and 
extended perhaps, from Gutti in the Anantapur district to Raiehur in the Nizam’s 
dominions. It compromised during the 9th and 10th centuries the Alur and Adoni 
taluks, and some portions of the Anantapur and Raiehur districts (c/. Fleet, LA, 
XXX, pp. 257 f.) 

14 E.I. , VIII, p. 35. 

15 E.C., XI, D.G. 161. 
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Moreover, Vishnuvarman, son of Krishnavarman, who was perhaps 
discontented with his father fled from /his court, and entered the 
service of the Pallava Y uvamahUrT^a Vishnug'Opavarman. 1 ^ He was 
naturally desirous to be recognised as his father’s successor. There- 
fore, it was^decided that Vishnuvarman should be placed on the 
throne of Ias father ; in accordance with this decision the Pallava 
Mahnrftja^ftitivara or S'&ntivara-Varman, accompanied him, and 
with the fielp probably of the Western Ganga king Aryavarman 
subdued the Kadamba territories and crowned Vishnuvarman as the 
king of his ancestral dominions. 17 Vishnuvarman seems to have 
ruled for five years in peace, when his authority was challenged by 
Mrigesavarman, the son of Kadamba Sftntivarman and the grandson 
of Kskiisthavarman. In the inscriptions dated in the 4th and 7th 
regnal years of Mrige^avarman’s reign, it is said that he obtained 
sovereignty by the strength of his own arm in the great stress of 
war. 18 Evidently Mrigesa had little or no power at the beginning 
of his reign ; and he had to fight hard to establish his sovereignty. 
The enemies whom he overcame in the war are mentioned in an 
inscription of his eighth year. In the Halsi plates dated in that 
year, it is stated that he uprooted the family of the powerful 
Ganga s and was a fire of destruction of the Pallavas; 19 It is obvious 
that Mrigesa had to contend against the forces of the Pallavas and 
the Gangas who appear to have joined together to oppose him* 
Though he claims victory over them, he did not completely succeed 
in his attempt to overthrow Vishnuvarman and put an end to the 
Pallava domination ; and it is not unlikely that during the last years 
of his reign, he even lost his hold on Yaijayanti; for, his son and 
successor Ravivarman was ruling from Pal&sika in the early years 
of his reign, and Vnijayanti is not mentioned in the inscriptions 
dated before his fifth year .*> Though Mrigesa died while the 
struggle with the Pallavas was still raging, the latter did not gain 


16 Ho figures in the Uruvupalli grant as the builder of the devakula god 

Vishrvuhara at Kandukura in MundarasWra V, P- 52) for conducting services 

in which Vishnugopavarman granted 200 nivar tanas of land. 

17 MAR, 1925, p. 98; JMU., XI, p. 254. 

18 J,A. t VI, p. 37. 7 _ _ . 

‘Sumahati -sama ra-sah ka*e sva-bhuja bala-parakram-avapta 

vipul—aiSvaryah.' of. E.C., IV, prat I Hs. 18, P . 136. 


19 I. A., VI, p. '25. 

Tuhga.Oanga-kul=dtsadi Pci lava- prat ay = fmalah . 

20 The two undated Halsi grants state that Ravivarmrn wna f“ lm 8 
Palasika (I. A., VI, pp. 25, 27); and the Nilambur plates dated m h» J Jth > year are) 
the e*rlieat of his records issued fr.m his capital Vijaya- Va^ayanti {El, viu, p 146. 
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their family to the snakes or the Ns gas. - The reference to the 
Sindas in this connection is, indeed, very helpful, as it indicates the 
direction in which we have to seek for further information about 
Drish.ivisha. A late fragmentary record of the 12th or 13th century 
of a Sinda prince whose name is unfortunately lost mentions a chief 
called Drishtivisha as the progenitor of his family. 12 As no serpent 
of the name of Drishtivisha is known to mythology, it'' is not un. 
likely that the ancestor of the Sinda prince under consideration was 
not a denizen of the Nagaloka or the serpent-world but a historical per- 
son, perhaps identical with the N ga chief Drishtivisha whom Nan l. 
varman I is said to have brought under his control. 

If the identification suggested above is not contrary to 
reason, an attempt may now be made to envisage the circumstances 
in which Nandivarman I came into conflict with Drishtvisha, 
who was evidently the ruler of SindavSdi, a distiict which was 
situated on the frontier between the Pallava and the Kadamba 
dominions at this time.™ The conflict between Nandivarman I and 
Drishtivisha was very probably an offshoot of the frequent Pallava. 
Kadamba wars that seem to have been a characteristic feature of 
the political life of South India during the fifth and the sixth cen- 
turies of the Christian era. The Kadamba territories originally 
formed an integral part of the Pallava kingdom. They were best- 
owed by one of the early Pallava kings of K trie hi during the fourth 
century A. D. on the Brahman general Mayura^arman as an appa- 
nage for services rendered in the field. 14 Krishnavarman I one of 
the descendants of Mayurasarman declared his independence, and 
made an unsuccessful attempt to shake off the Pallava yoke about 
the middle of the fifth century A. D. ; but he suffered defeat and 
his army was destroyed by the Pallava chief N anakktsa. 1 he 
Pallavas did not however annex the Kadamba territories owing pro- 
bably to considerations of policy. The Kadamba dominions which 
were situated in the extreme north-west of Pallava kingdom could 
not be easily controlled from Kanchi in the remote south-east. 

12 A.R*E 198 of 1913. The existence of the Sindas in the Cuddapah district 
ia borne out by the testimony of an early epigraph which has on palaeographical 
grounds to be assigned to the 7th or 8th century A. D. (M. Mss. 15-3-37.) 

13 The Sindavadi Thousand lay in the north-west of the Pallava kingdom and 
extended perhaps, from Gutti in the Anantapur district to Kaichur in the Nizam’s 
dominions. It compromised during the 9th and 10th centuries the Alur and Adorn 
taluks, and some portions of the Anantapur and Raiehur districts (e/. Fleet, LA„ 
XXX, pp. 257 f.) 

14 E.I. , VIII, p. 35. 

15 E.C., XI, D.G. 1 61. 
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Moreover, Vishnuvarman, son of Krishnavarman, who was perhaps 
discontented with his father fled from /his court, and entered the 
service of the Pallava Yuvamahdrd^a VishnugOpavarman,n> He was 
naturally desirous to be recognised as his father’s successor. There- 
fore, it was ^decided that Vishnuvarman should be placed on the 
throne of Ms father ; in accordance with this decision the Pallava 
Mah Hr n itivara or Ssntivara-Varman, accompanied^ him, and 
with the fielp probably of the Western Ganga king Aryavarman 
subdued the Kadamba territories and crowned Vishnuvarman as the 
king of his ancestral dominions. 17 Vishnuvarman seems to have 
ruled for five years in peace, when his authority was challenged by 
Mrigesavarman, the son of Kadamba Siintivarman and the grandson 
of K&kiisthavarman. In the inscriptions dated in the 4th and 7th 
regnal years of Miige^avarman’s reign, it is said that he obtained 
sovereignty by the strength of his own arm in the great stress of 
war. 18 Evidently Mrigesa had little or no power at the beginning 
of his reign ; and he had to fight hard to establish his sovereignty. 
The enemies whom he overcame in the w r ar are mentioned in an 
inscription of his eighth year. In the Halsi plates dated in that 
year, it is stated that he uprooted the family of the powerful 
Ganoras and was a fire of destruction of the Pallavas; 19 It is obvious 

• O 

that Mrigesa had to contend against the forces of the Pallavas and 
the Gangas wdio appear to have joined together to oppose him t 
Though he claims victory over them, he did not completely succeed 
in his attempt to overthrow Vishnuvarman and put an end to the 
Pallava domination ; and it is not unlikely that during the last years 
of his reign, he even lost his hold on \ aijayanti ; for, his son and 
successor Ravivarman w as ruling from Palitsika in the early years 
of his reign, and Vaijayanti is not mentioned in the inscriptions 
dated before his fifth year. 20 Though Mrigesa died while the 
struggle with the Pallavas was still raging, the latter did not gain 


16 Ho figures in tho Uruvupalli grant as the builder of the devakida god 
Vishnuhara at Kandukura in MundaraslVra (I. A., V, p. 52) for conducting services 
in which Vishnugopavarman granted 200 nivar tanas of land. 

17 MAR, 1925, p. 98; JMO., XI, p. 254. 

18 I. A., VI, p. 37. , - _ _ , 

‘Sumahati - samar a-sahkafi sva-bhuja bala-parakram—avapta 

v i pul = ait vary ah . ’ cf. E.C., IV, prat I Hs. 18, p. 136. 


19 I.A., VI, p. 25. _ 

Tuitga.Oanaa-kul = otsfidi Pcjlava-pral ay = analah . 

20 The two undated Halsi grants atate that Ravivarim n wm rulmg ^ from 

Palasika (I.A., VI. pp. 25, 27); and the Nilambur plates dated in his filth year ) 
the earliest of his records issued f rein his capital Vijaya- Vaijayan i , viu, p 
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a<ny decisive advantage thereby. Ravivarman defeated the Pallava 
kiflg Chandadanda, and pift to death his cousin Vishnuvarman with- 
in a few years of his accession, and established his supremacy over 
the entire Kadamba kingdom. 21 Chanqladanda has been identified 
by Sewell with Skandavarman, son of Siihhavarman I . 22 This, how- 
ever, cannot be accepted, as there are valid grounds /or believing 
that Vishnuvarman lived a generation before Skandavt rmrn’s rule ; 
for, in the first place, he is mentioned in the UruvupaUi grant dated 
in the 1 1th year of Siihhavarman’s reign, as an officer in the service 
of Yuvamaharii^a Vishnugopavarman ; 23 and secondly, like the 
Western Ganga king Aryavarman, he had a son called Siihhavarman 
whom he very probably named after his Pallava overlord as a mark 
of his loyalty. It is therefore likely that Chandadanda, the ally of 
Vishnuvarman, was identical with Siihhavarman himself rather than 
with his son. If this identification commends itself to reason, the 
defeat of Chandadanda and the death of Vishnuvarman must be 
placed about 460 A. D. 2 ^ Ravivarman had a long and prosperous 


21 I, A., VI, p. 29. 

Sr/ Vishnuvarma-prabhrit n — narcndrm 
nihcitya jitva pr it hi vpm mast~i rn = 
utsadya Kanch= isvara-Chandadandam 
Palfisikayum sam = a vasthitas = sah . 

22 Historical Inscriptions , p 19. 

23 I. A., V, p. 50. 

24 Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, in his article on the Sangoli Plates expresses 
the opinion that Harivarman, the son of Ravivarman, ascended the throne in 
538 A.D. (E.I. y XVI, pp. 1G5-66), thereby suggesting that his father who preceded 
him in the government of the kingdom, and who, according to the Sim plates 
ruled, if Sukthankar s reading of the date is correct, for 35 years commenced his 
reign in 501 A. D. He attempts to strengthen his position by pressing into service 
the Madhavavarman-Krishnavarrnan synchronism mentioned in the Western Ganga 
copper-plates. He identifies Madhavavarman who was, according to the Ganga 
copper-plates mentioned above, a sister’s husband of tho Kadamba king Krishna 
varman with Madhava II alias Simhavarman of the Ponukonda plates which 
Pr. Fleet assigns to 475 A. D., and draws therefrom tho inference that Kadamba 
Krishnavarman, the first king of that name, lived also at this time. He assigns 
Santivarman yhom he takes to have been Krishnavarman's elder brother to 
470 A. D.; and Harivarman, a great-grandson of the former, to 545 A. D.; which, 
according to him, coincides with the latest of the three dates (A. D. 507, 526, 545) 
suggested by the astronomical details furnished in the Sangoli plates. 

The date assigned by Mr. Dikshit to the Sangoli plates, it must be pointed 
out, depends on two assumptions: (i) that Harivarman ruled in the sixth century A. I)., 
and (ii) that Madhava II of the Penukwnda plates was a contemporary of Krishna- 
vannan I. Both these assumption are arbitrary. In the first place, there' is no 
( Footnote continued on next page.) 
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reigri ; and after the 'death -of Vishnuvajjman and the defeat of 
Chandadanda he seems to have met With little or no opposition. 
Siiiihavarman, son of Vishnuvarman, does not seem to have done 
anything to restore the fortunes of his family; and the Pallavas 
showed no disposition to interfere in the affairs of the Kadambas. 
On the dpati^ of K avivannan. he was succeeded by his son Hari- 
varman wiV} ruled for a period of eight years. His authority was 
then overthrown by Kyishnavarman II, the son of Siiiihavarman 
mentioned above ; probably with the help of the Gangas and the 
Pallavas. He was holding the district of Vallavi (Tumkur) at the 
beginning of his reign ;25 but some time after his seventh regnal 
year, he set out on an expedition to conquer the kingdom of 
Vaijayanti ; 26 and granted to a Brahman a village in the Sendraka 
Vishaya. It is interesting to note that Bh nusakti, the chief of the 
Sendrakas, figures as a subordinate of Harivarman in the Halsi 
plates II dated in his fifth regnal year.-? The presence of Kyishna- 
varman in the Sendraka-Vishaya during the course of his expedition 
against Vaijayanti, and the granting of a village included in the 
district to a Br. liman points unmistakably to its subjugation by him . 
The Sirsi plates dated in the 19th regnal year of Kyishnavarman II 
clearly show that he succeeded in capturing Vaijayanti.' 28 

The circumstances in which Kyishnavarman managed to over- 
throw the authority of Harivarman who until his fifth year appears to 
have been the master of his territories are not known. Though Krishna* 
varman had very little power at the commencement of his reign, he 
had valuable allies. The Ganga-Pallava combination which helped 
his grandfather was still ready to take up his cause. He was related 


(Footnote continued from previous page,) 

evidence to show that Harivarman ruled in the 6th century A.D. The evidence 
palaeography by which alone the date of this inscription has to be decided is no 
conclusive. The characters of the Sangoli plates resemble those of the inscriptions 
of Mrigosa and Ravi; and it is not possible to fix the date of Harivarman defk 
nitely with the help of palaeography. Secondly, Madhava who married the sister 
Kadamba-K^ishnavarmnn was different from Madhava II of the Penukon^a plates. 
He was the son of Yishnugopavarman, and grandson of Harivarman and he 
belonged to a generation later than Madhava II of the Penukornja plates. The 
Kadamba prince Krishnavarman whose sister ho married must be identified with 
K fish na varman II, who overthrew the authority of Harivarman and occupied 
Vaijayanti, and not with his great-grandfather, Krishnavarman I. 

25 EJ. t VI, p. 17. # 

26 E.C., V, Bl. 245. “ Vaijayanti vijaya-ytir&n abhiprasthitah ”, which Rice 

wrongly renders into English as ‘setting out on an expedition from Vaijayanti . 

27 I.A. t VI, pp. 31-32. 

28 XVI, pp. 216 f. 
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to the Ganga royal family, his sister having, married VishnugSpa 
the younger brother of Mpdhava Il-Siiiihavarman of the Penukon^a 
plates. Nandivarman I who succeeded Skandavarman at Kafichl by 
this time was not perhaps unw r illing to offer his help, and re-establish 
the Pallava supremacy over the Kadamba country, A Paliava 
expedition was very probably despatched against Vaijayanti to assist 
Krishnavarman II to re-establish his family in the ancestral capital ; 
and it must have been on this occasion that Nandivarman 
subdued the frontier district of Sindavsdi; and reduced it& ruler 
Drisli.ivisha to subjection. 



THE YOGAYASISTHA QUOTATIONS IN THE 
JIYANMUKTIYIYEKA OF YIDYARANYA 

Dr. V. Raghavan, m.a.,ph.x>. 

f 

One the few well-known VedSntic works which make ex- 
tensive use of the Yogavfisisdia is the Jtvanmuktivivcka of VidyS- 
ranya. Quotations of Vs si ha are not many in the PancadasI; 
they are mostly anonymous citations as in XII. 83. IX, 3 and 
XIII, 83, but in some cases (XIII, 21—28), Vasistha is mentioned. 
Owing to the perplexing condition of the textual materials pertain- 
ing to Yogavftsistha literature, it is necessary to examine the large 
number of the Vfisis ha citations in the JMV. Vidyflranya makes 
both long and short quotations, and he sometimes intersperses the 
verses with his comments. An examination of the quotations show 
that, except in a few cases, the JMV quotes all through from the 
Laghuyoga Vnsis ha of Abhinanda. The following is a table of the 
quotations with their identifications. The editions referred to .are 
the Anand'i Tama edition of the JMV and the NirnayasHgar Press 


edition 

of tiie LYV of 

1937. 



JMV 

LYV 


JMV 

LYV 

pp. 



pp. 


147-10.0 

II, 1. 1-17 


252 

IV. 5. 21, 22, 23 

10.7-170, 

TIT. 1. 88-100 


250,-7 

V. 1. 39, 41, 42, 49 

202 

V. 10. 116, 115 

. 117 

20.0, -7 

V. 1. 90-100 

2334 

V. 10. 118, 

110. 

20,7 

V. 10. 107 c-d\ 108 a-b ; 


113, 100, a-b 110 r-d 


V. 10. 10 1 c-d\ 102 a 

205 

V. 10. Ill, 1 

12 


and 102 d 

207 

IT. 1. 107 


270 

V. 3. 50. 52 


V. 10. 114 


272 

i 

209 

III. 2. 108, 

111. 


III. 1. 92 


110. 112 


,, 

V, 2. 30 

221 

III. 1. 98 


a 

IV. 5. 26-29 

235 

V, 10. 48-51 


>> 

V. 6. 70 

236 

I. 1. 10, 11, 

12 


? 

248 

V. 2. 42. 


273 

IV. 2. 14, 15 

250 

? 



IV. 5. 42 

251 

V. 6. 17, 19, 

18, 20, 21 

* 

• 

IV. 5. 43-45 first 

» » 

IV. 5. 20 



line, (second line ab- 
sent in YV & LYV ) 



100 

V. Kaghavan 

\j.Amm, 

JMV 

LYV 

JMV 

LYV 

pp. 


pp. 


273-4 

V. 1. 60-64 

298 

V. 10. 6 

280 

V. 1. 53-55 

299-300 

V. 6. 29, 35-32, 

» 

IV. 4. 1-5 


109-115 

j j 

IV. 2. 23, 22 

305 

V. 3. 36-38 / 

281 

IV. 2. 18-20 

309 

V. 9. 72 ' 


V. 5. 92 


V. 1. 60 

282 

V. 10. 126, 127 (first 

318 

IV. 5. 37-40, 35 


half only), 128-131 

319 

VI. 9. 447-450 

283 

V. 10. 38, 40 (first half) 


V. 4. 92-93. 106-107 


41 (second half) 

321 

V. 10. 15, 16, 18, 19c 

284 

2 


and 2 2d, 20-22 (23 n-b 

5» 

V. 10. 53 


left out), 23-24, 24-25, 

284-85 

V. 10. 65, 64 


(256 loft out) 26,27,32. 

285 

V. 10, 122, 123, 121 

322 

111. 9. 126 

J? 

V, 10. 57, 54, 55 

329-7 

I. 3. 17-18. 43-46. 47-53 

? ? 

VI. 2. 18 

345-9 

III. 9. 13-23 

288 

? 

346-7 

VI. 15. 70-71 1). 73-75, 

291 

VI. 1. 211, 216 


76. 77. 79 

297 

V. 10. 1 

349-50 

VI. 15. 57-61 


V. 10. 6 b 

354 

VI. 16. 34 

298 

V. 10. 2 (second half- 

358 

V. 1. 9-11: V. 2. 36; 


only) 3, 4, 5, 7, 9 


It. 1. 62. 66 

>) 

IV. 5. 34 

390 

V. 7. 5-9. 24, 10-11 


V. 9. 66, 67 

303 

VI. 14. 1-6 


It can be seen that I could not identify just five quotations. 
The identifications disclose these facts: 

1. Vidyttranya’s quotations do not have the verses in the 
same order as in the LYV in some cases; earlier verses occur 
later and distant verses are put together, the interlying verses 
being left out. 

2. A Single unit of quotation contain verses belonging to 
different chapters. 

3. Verses are made by joining halves and quarters of different 
verses: on p. 267, the JMV (in the last quotation) makes two 
verses out of LYV V. 10. 7 second half and 8 first half and 
LYV V. 10. 101 second half and 102 first quarter and 102 last 
quarter. On p. 297 of JMV, LYV V. 10. 1 is first quoted, it 
is followed by the first line of V. 10. 2 to which is added a second 
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line the former part of v'hich is not found'in the LYV or the YV 
and the latter part of which is the second quarter of V. 10. 6. 
Similarly on p. 32; here the quotation is made out of * LYV V. 
10.^15, 16 (17 left out), 18 o-o. 10 a with the last quarter made 
out of 19c alad 2 Id. 

Tlite analysis would dispose one to think that VidySrnva is 
citing from \\ text which is a further condensation of Abhinanda’s 
LYV. But this conclusion does not seem necessary. For. in some 
of his quotations Vidyffranya brings together on one idea verses 
found in different places: in such cases an l IfV marks off each set 
of quotations, as for instance on pp. 272. 298. 309. Some of the 
quotations in which we see long jumps may be due to scribes’ 
omission of these e Ifi’\ s. That such c JtV s are sometimes ommitted 
by the scribe is clear from a quotation on n. 359 of the J MV 
where two texts are quoted in a bloc from two different sources, 
with only one "TtV at the end. a circumstance which will mislead 
one to suppose that there are missing verses in the Bhagnvad Gita. 
Such ( Itr s are possible on pp. 248. 358. Other cases of jump, 
short or long, are explainable by the possibility of Vidv^ranya 
himself deliberately making the passages shorter for quotation 
purposes. Tf Yidylranya did attempt at such brevity for quotation 
purposes, we can understand why he made also verses out of 
distant Padas and Ardhas of different verses. The change in verse- 
order may also have been done to suit his needs. The above 
explanations are resorted to because in all the cases except those 
noted above, the quotations agree completely with the LYV 
regarding the verses and their order. 

In his remark on the very first Yrusisdia quotation in the 

JMV , Aeyutarnya Modaka says that YidyfSranya is quoting from 

the Madhya vasiph a. According to Acvutarffya the FT is Brhad 
V iisis 'ha , Abhinanda’s condensation is Madhya Vhsistha and perhaps 
the Laghu Vnsis'ha will be the condensation in ten chapters on 
which Mahulhara has commented. The second quotation (p. 167) 
is also identified by Modaka as from the Madhya V a sis dm. The 
third instalment of quotation on p. 202 has this introductory 
remark of VidySranya 3T 3T These verses however 

occur not at the end of the Vasis/ha, but at the end of the Upafama 
prakarna of the Vhsisdia- The editor joints out that two Mss. read 

screw ” In view of the quotations in the 

J MY from the VI, the Nirvana prakarna , it is not possible to 
imagine that Vidy-ranya’s YV stopped with Upaiama. 
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On p. 250 VidySranya quotes a ^T5!T 

?TP"R with reference to the three gums. AcyutarStya remarks that 
this is a quotation from the Bihad YV, but I am not able to verify 
this information. 

The quotations on p. 282 are clumsy, as Acyutarflya also points 
out. An explanation which strikes me is that the portiqn from 
to must be part of /the JMV 

forming a metrical AvatTirika for the quotation from the LYV, 
The prose Avatnrika now found here 3TrT trsr sjfag 3TT?T will 
have to be removed. ^fag^T etc. in the midst of the passage 

is otherwise not explainable and these lines occur neither in the 
LYV nor in the YV. 

The question of these quotations in the J MV is further 
complicated bv examples of interpolated additional quotations, which 
the editor has noted on pp. * 298 , 822 . 340 and 354 . 

As I have mentioned. I am unable to locate in the LYV or in 
any of the likely places in the YV five quotations in the JMV. 
the first of which is from the YV according to AcyutariXya. 
These five quotations are on pp. 250, 272, 288 and 340. Instead 
of assuming that VidvSranya quotes from the BrhaJ Y. V. also, 
one can justifiably assume that there are omissions in t he X.8. Press 
text of the LYV. Certainly the X. 8. Press text is defective in 
many respects. 

REA T >1X0 S 

The N. 8. Press text of the LYV. like that of YV of 
the same press, has many mistakes. In some cases, we can correct 
the YV with the aid of the LYV And in both the YV and 
the LYV correct readings are found in the commentaries though 
the editors have not seen this fact. A work like the JMV which 
quotes profusely can also be used for collation purposes. The JMV 
offers a number of different readings. 1 note here the readings 
according to the X. S. Press edition of the LYV and the JMV. 


. LYV 

n i 

.. 4 wtfa nrarfa g* 

„ 7 rrefroai 

»> io 


JMV 

fNsrftr 

rTo*J*T0TT|J (besides the 

other reading which i 9 
found in one Ms.) 
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LYV 

H 13 SFIWTTST^ 

. % „ sfRRto 

> v i6 

’’ ” ». 17 

HI 1 89 ^nf^ipiT 

” ’• 96 

" ” » -ftfsRr: 

’• » 99 %?r: 

v 10 ii c wns?reir: 

j ' ’ m gvr: 

•■ ii> r * ^rw^nsr: 

317 RW’ISII 

” » 113 

>> - 111 ^ 

'• ’• 114 tofft: 

•• t^rr 

III 2 108 

»>* - 111 : qc 

„ „ 110 % ssrn^nf^R: ft*wr : 

,. . „ 112 q^lto 

v io 48 ^qjgsrer 


JMV 

SPiwrrarcr 

(Atmasukha notes both readings). 
WI^^TT (p 157 ) 

R77F%5TT (P. 160) 
^*^T«n(l’n.Buddhya also p.160)" 
Strasnir (P. 167) 
glFrT ^R^H -. (P. 173) 

*TT%tT : -RJOtT: (P- 173) 
trr: (P. 175) 

(P. 202) 

8^571 S*t 1 v ” J 

q^RRirq'- ( „ ) 

I%^qc7p-q | 

tol^rT: i 

( „ ) 

tou% % (P. 204) 

<TP4T%tT 5W : $<TI (P- 205) 
toto (P- 207) 

(P- 208) 


sTRIWlRCT (P. 209) 

Rg: q*JT ( » ) 

fwn ; ( p - 209 ^ 

W^TT } (P- 209) 

J 



I 1 10 3FJRT Sfsjr^J^in^ (P- 236) 

» „ ii a ^^ft Same and l 

IV 5 17 a^Rft a**^ * F ‘ 248 * 

v 6 i7 to w«ir ( p - 251 ) 
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IV 


6 2i sthjhfrtt 


20 tort ? 


3TTSTT?RH (?• 251) 

(The metaphor of snake 
' makes this reading wrong). 
qreRp (P- 251) 



” 

21 ftarariW: * l 

fqqqqiRRr: 

(P. 252} 

r J ’ 

? ? 

23 3T«T qfcqsq *> 

3Tjrt: qfj;?TR 

( .. ) . 

IV 

5 

23 rpsrrr: 


(P. 252)'” 

V 

1 

41 RR 

<r (P. 25 

6) 

J ? 


49 ^ff?rf 

R?P (P. 257) 

I 

2 

9 i (%#rrr 

“V 

(P. 

260) 

?? 


94 r?r 

Rjqr 

( „ ) 

y y 


97 -R5ff 


( .. 

V 

10 

107 srcRmq'rc^R 

qiRRRf qR^rn (P. 267 



qRifo qr 

q*p3RR 

( - ) 

>• 


» <Hr 

RtT and rTIR 

( •• ) 

j * 

- 

102 


( •• ) 

V 

3 

50 srr fwrrr 

strt? f%RRR 

(P. 270) 

y y 

yy 

>• rqRRRq =rr 

1 %RRRR =q 

( ) 

i y 


» *N: qr 

jitft w. Vd qr ( - ) 

)’ 

; y 

•52 3R% ft 

3?f?n% 

( ) 


1 

53 -rrrr t 

STRIR 

(P. 280) 

■" 

J? 

54 -ICTjTRTT 5 

sqsm r <r 

( ) 

y y 


55 rrt RRg; #r 

RR RR RffRq 

( •• ) 

VI 

4 

1 WT^Wf^r: 

^rq?^n%r: 

( „ ) 

yy 

V 

2 

5 

20 3rjr grV?r[ fttir ] 

92 

%?R«RR 

(P. 281) 
(P. 281) 

V 

10 

53 SS*RTRR 

?qr«RR- 

(P. 284) 


VI 

VI 

V 

V 

V 

V 


2 

1 

10 

10 

9 

6 


18 * 5TR^T 
211 3TTR2«T JR 
3 3TRR^fe Rqq 

9 jutfir * 

66 

29 RRISFR 

35 


3rasr- 
* ffrarfoT 

3TqR Rf*R: 

3Tr?WM'i4i 

c 

StBRVR 

3RR 


(P. 285) 

( » ) 

(P. 291) 

(P. 298) 

( „ ) 

( ) 

(P. 299) 

( „ ) 


1 . Some mss have the same readings as are found in the N.S.tlT. 
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LYV 

v 6 85 

,, „ 109 

- 110 

» 1^1 ?T7R 

>> ' » 

» •• x » 

V 8 30 

37 *Tr: 

V 9 7 2 ferRr^rq 

VI 1 00 qjqj; fjjq; 

IV 5 37 qfafJiqTf: 

;{ s 

30 3 TH 
•• c^SHRl 
• #SR 

- 40 ffVRjj 

VI o 450 ^q; 

V 4 106 ITiglR 



;, .. 107 ?q q^=rpq[ 

10 15 gH - . 

10 rq^tq; 

-0 RTFlgrR: 

37 rV?TJ1R5 FPT® 
32 oqigqff 
in 9 120 SRqqqtq 

1 3 18 3R^ ; 

>• •• •■ *r<Tg& 

40 VTHtTr 

- 40 g* 

M •• 

VI 15 58 ipKq^cT^HI 

59 


JMV 


3^ir%W 


(P. 299) 

( , ) 

^Tfrr^R 


( „ ) 



( „ ) 

wfq 

§TRr%^3HT 


( .. ) 

( „ ) 

’SFT 


( „ ) 

^T^pfNT: 


(P. 305) 



( ., ) 

T%tRRTR 


(P. 309) 



( „ ) 

5TF<TqRSP 

(P. 318) 



( , ) 

1% 


( , ) 

HygTRr 


( • > ) 

5FTr[ 


( ) 

<R: or rRfr 

~s 


( ., ) 


(P. 319) 


(P. 319) 



( •• ) 

fc*35Twr 


( ., ) 


(P 

'. 321) 


( 

„ ) 

rs *\ ^ 

( 

, ) 



(P. 

322) 

ff?77qff 

v *s 


( - ) 

3rVrt 


( •• ) 

3T5T 

(P. 

320) 

mwiRr 

( .. ) 

laifiFFr 

(P. 

32 7) 

3^ 

( 

) 

R5R 

( 

» ) 

StWRfs^g 

(P- 

349) 

• *v 

3S« 

( •■ 

) 
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upon those that e t \t the ’flesh of the jdomisticated fowl and the 
swine. With such Motions of racial superiority, the Jati Soras who 
though they eat the flesh of the buffalo and the pig do not eat 
the flesh of the ox or the cow regard themselves as superior to 
those that eat them. 

The Based (or Baseng), Bimma, Bobilli. K mpu, Xudumba, 
Tehkali and some among the Sudda Soras are, in varying degrees, 
Hinduised Soras and they have to some extent adopted the customs 
of the Hindus of the jflains. The Sudda Soras have been partly 

Oriyaised and the rest Teluguised. These Soras have as a result of 

their intimate contact with the Hindus of the plains, given up 
eating the flesh of the cow or the buffalo and have been in touch 

with the civilisation of the plains. They, therefore, regard them- 

. selves as superior to the Soras of the hills, superior even to the 
Jati S‘ras (Sora par excellence). But the Soras of the hills — the 
J at i Soras as well as the others, far from admitting thei r 
racial superiority look down upon them as Soras that have lost 
their racial and linguistic purity and surrendered their religious 
principles, customs and manners. 

Arsi(d) Soras : — Arsi-n is a Sora word, meaning baboon. Since 
there is no trace of totemism among the Soras, this cannot be 
regarded as a totemic appellation. How the name came to be 
applied to these Soras is not clear. They could not offer any 
clear explanation for the name. Some Jati Soras told me that the 
Arsi(d) Soras so called because they freely ate baboons and when 

I said that I noticed some J ti Soras also eating baboons they 

remarked that it was really an “ersi‘ ? meaning taboo and sin and 
if some of their eommunily ate them it was part of the recent 
relaxation of old customs. There is also another and more probable 
explanation for the origin of this appellation. The Oriyas call them 
Lambu-lanjiya (long-tailed Soras referring to the two ends of the 
waist cloth which the men of this community wear. The waist 
cloth about six inches wide and three to four yards long is so 
passed oves the genitals and between the buttocks and wound 
round the waist twice or thrice, that the two ends, each a cubit 

long, hang from the waist, one in front serving as an additional 

cover to the genitals and the other behind the buttocks. As the 
ends of the waist cloth — especially the latter look like the tails of 
a baboon— the Oriyas and the t>ther neighbours might have called 
them Lamba-lanjiya Soras. The same fact might have given rise to 
the name, Arsi(d) meaning a baboon. 
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Among the designs and other drawings on trfe walls of the huts 
of the Soras, we find pictures o'f the long-tailed bahpons more profusely 
in the villages of the Arsid Soras than elsewhere in the Sora country. 
This shows that the Arsid Soras, far from feeling in any way 
insulted by ^his appellation, take delight in it. 1 once visited an 
Arsid Sora village near Gunupur and enquired into the origin of 
their name. The Soras there said in the usual way “who knows?” 
An old rnan> however, said in a humourous vein, “baboons are our 
elder cousins, nearest and dearest to us: we live in the same forests”. 
“Do you worship t h e n i ? * ' T said. “Yes”, he said in the same 
humourous vein, “by eating them". Of all the Sora sub divisions 
this is the only tribe that has taken to weaving cotton cloth. They 
get the yarn from the plains 

Jadu Sora*:— Jadu is a Sora word used to denote the in- 
accessible interior of the Sora country beyond Kollakot and Puitasing. 

The Jadu Soras have the typical Mongoloid features more 
prominently than the Jati Soras and the racial purity is really 
much stronger in them than among the Jati Soras but the Jati 
Soras regard themselves as higher because the\ abstain fiom 
eating the flesh of tin* row while the Jadu Soras eat it. 

Ki tidal Saras are basket makers. (Tvindal is a Sora word 
meaning basket.) 

Kambi Soras are pot makers. (The word Kumbi comes 
through the Orivas irom the Sanskrit- word ku oihfta , meaning pot.) 

Litany or Laura Soras and (I otitara Soras are voikcis in metals, 
the former in iron ami the latter in brass and bell metal. Luang 
or Luara comes from Sanskrit Ldta. literally metal and deii\atively 
meaning iron and Gontora trom Sanskrit ghanfa. meaning liter ally 
bell and derivatively bell metal. 

The origin of the names of some of the partly Hinduised 
Soras is very interesting. Based (variants -Basud. Basid) is a Soia 
word meaning salt. Baseng is a compound word (Based salt and 
ascng = side) meaning south. r Fhe idea ot the Soras is that the salt 
country, the coastal strip where salt is produced lies to ^t lie south 
of the Sora country. It is really to the south-east hut not exactly to 
the south of the Sora country. As the lelugus and otheis of the 
plains live here, the Soras living on the bordei land of the Sora 
country towards the coastal strip are known as Based Soias . or 
Baseng Soras and the implication is jLat the} are paitly line uise 
Soras. K mpu represents the older pronunciation of the modern 
Telugu word Kapu which now denotes a Sudra Telugu caste but 
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formerly meant a Vultivation. K mpus were the earliest Telugus 
with whom the SorLs came into contact for the first time and 
consequently K mpu in Sora language denotes Telugu and though 
the pronunciation of Kampu has gradually changed into K pu (witlv 
a half nasal (7) and k pu in the Telugu eontrv, tlie older pronun- 
ciation is maintained by the Soras who borrowed t lie word. 11 This 
pronunciation shows that the Suras came into contact wit h the 
Telugus when the pronounoiation to the Telugu language was Iv mpu. 
The Soras that live in the vicinity of the Telugus are known as 
Kampa Soras. Bobilli add Birnrna seem to be the names of a few 
sub divitions of Based or Baseng and Kninpu class of Soras, 
Tekkali Soras are, as the name clearly indicates, the Soras that 
have been long settled in Tekkali taluk. Sudda Soras are in the 
vicinity of Mahendragiri; they are partly Orivaised; some of them 
have adopted the Oriya methods of worship though they have not 
entirely given up their own religious practices. Since Kudumba 
Soras are also pot makers like Kumbi Soras, 1 am led to suppose 
that Kumbi and Kudumba are cognate words, the latter having an 
influx ad changing into ud for the sake of vowel harmony. (Vidr 
under Kumbi). 

Some of these partly Hinduised Soras have <j riven uj) eating 
the flesh of the pig also. As observed above, the superiority of a 
class is measured with reference to the abstinence from eating the 
flesh of the ape, the cow. the ox. the buffalo and the pig. .Arsid 
Soras eat the flesh of all these animals. The other (except the 
Jati and the partly Hinduised Soras) eat the flesh of tin? cow. tlm 
ox, the buffalo and the pig: J ti Sora*- cat the flesh of the buffalo 
and the pig: most of the partly Hinduised Soras eat the llo^h of Hie 
pig and some have given up eating the flesh of cwu the pig. A 
Sora who is proud of his superiority refuses to eat the food or to 
drink the water touched by a Sora of a class considered as inferior 
to his. 

A more careful investigation of these tribes is not possible 
unless the investigator makes an exclusive tour in the Sora country 
and spends considerable time in it because some of the tribes are 
scattered and live in places which are not easily accessible. 

Since the J ti Soras belong to the most extensive and nu- 
merically strong sub division, my investigation has been mostly 

t 

* Of. This pronunciation of Company (■/.«.„ the East India Company) as Kura* 
p&ni still heard in India it represents the pronunciation of the Elizabethan age in 
England when the Indians heard the word for tho first time. 
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confined to a study of the Soras of this sub division. The ethno- 
graphic accounts which I present in my articles will, therefore, 
generally refer to the Jrti Soras. I shall, however, refer to the life 
of the Soras of the other sub divisions wherever it is necessary and 
possible for me to do so. 


s DRESS 

The typical dress of a Sora man consists of three pieces of 
cloth (1) a waist cloth (2) a turban cloth and (3) an upper cloth. 
The waist cloth is five to six inches wide and six to nine feet long. 
It has coloured borders at the two ends and red coloured and elus- 
tened fringes of cotton thread at the front end. W hile the Arsid 
Soias let hang both tho ends one before and the other behind, the 
Soras of other classes tuck up the end behind their buttocks and 
allow the front end to hang though not so far down as the Aisid 
Soras do. Old men and poor people wear only a smaller piece 
enough to pass between the legs and round the waist once. The 
turban cloth varies in quality and size with the social status and 
economic condition of the man, also with the occasion. A poor man s 
head dross ordinarily consists of any piece of their cloth which is 
at least six inches wide and four feet long — enough to pass round 
the hnad in coils and cover up the middle tutt oi hair. A man of 
of well-to-do cricumstances has a bigger turban with a red or giey 
or yellow colourd cloth. The Soras are generally fond of having 
their turbans conical in shape, and they do so by keeping the middle 
tuft of hair stand straight on the head with the aid of a hair pm 
and by passing the cloth round the head in coils and round the 
tuft in spiral windings up to the top of the tuft. Some Soras like 
to have big turbans simitar to those worn by the Telugu officials oi 
the previous generation*: (3) an upper cloth consisting oi a large sheet 
of cloth or t \\ o sheets joined and stitched together. This is intended 
toseiVe as a cover over the body. When the weather is fine, the 
Sora does not care to put it on but when he has to go to a distant 
place, he does invariably carry it on his shoulders as a provision 
against cold winds or to use it as a bed sheet. On festive ■ aceasions, 
the man appears in his picturesque chequered gala dress with waving 
tufts of feathers tucked in at the top ot his tin ban. 

The tvpieal dress of a Sora woman consists oi two pieces of 
cloth— (1) a ‘thick skirt (loin cloth) about two feet broad anc om 
feet long, which is. passed round the, waist, buttocks and the thighs, 


(Vide under Clothing my previous article) 
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leaving quite barei the upper part of the body above the waist and 
the lower part of tue legs below the thighs; (2) an upper cloth as 
in the case of men. The woman has an additional use for this 
upper cloth when she has to carry her baby. She passes the cloth 
over her shoulders and through her arm pits and making up a „ fold 
into a sling, keeps her baby in it and bundles it upon her back. 
She never takes any care to see if her breasts are covered or exposed 
to the public gaze. The idea of covering up the breasts is of very 
recent origin among the Soras who frequently visit the plains and 
even now they are very indifferent. In her village, the Sora woman 
rarely puts on the upper garment. On festive occasions, she takes 
special care to see that her loin cloth and upper garment are neat 
and tidy and her heir is well dressed. The travelling kit of a Sora 
woman consists of an upper garment and a pumpkin bowl or a 
calabash. 

ORNAMENTS AND DECORATION 

The Sora woman wears no head dress but the dressing of 
the hair is picturesque. She applies to her hair Karan ja oil (oil of 
the seeds of the gloomy tree — anthocymu * pictorius) or the gingelly 
oil (oil of the seeds of sesamum indicum) and combs the hair neatly; 
collects all the hair into a big knot and tucks it up so that it 
bulges into a round ball to the left side at the back of the head. 
The hair pin (usually that made of brass) is passed through the 
braid to keep it intact. The forelocks are then dressed up towards 
the crown of the head and a headband that passes round the fore- 
head prevents forelocks from falling upon and covering up the 
forehead. The head-bands used vary with the taste of the indi- 
vidual. Some head-bands consist merely of strong black fibfes; 
some others are pieces of cloth, coloured black, on which several 
strings of tiny black glass beads are laid Hat; some others are made 
of strips of the Indian date leaf, twisted and plaited dexterously- 
The woman’s head is next loaded with several ornaments such as 
brass chains and brass flowers. Two brass chains, one on eithe r 
side of the parting line of hair, pass along the head ami are held 
up by the hooked ends, fastened into the hair; each looks like the 
crescent of the moon. The brass flowers are of various sizes; each 
has, on the upper side, a floral design and on the inner side a 
small coiled wire which when turned down on the head gets into 
the hair and keeps the flower intact. 

Each of the two ears of a Sora woman is pierced with 
fifteen to twenty holes all along the helix and through each of 
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these holes an ear-ring is passed. In the 'case of some women even 
the tragus (a small cartilaginbus eminence at the entrance of the 
external ear) is pierced with a hole and an ear-ring is passed 
through it. The holes of the ears are perforated and the aperture 
is gradually 'elongated very often to such an enormous degree that 
the weaver’s wrist can easily pass through it. The methods adopted 
to increase the size of the aperture show the amount of care, 
attention and patience of the fSora belle, to enhance her beauty 
according to the notions of the .Noras. A very fine and thin piece 
of broom-stick of the size ol' a pin if inserted on the 
first day of the aperture and the number of such pieces is 
gradually increased. I noticed a woman inserting in the aperture 
a small bundle of about one hundred such pieces and the woman 
told me that she would further increase the size of the aperture 
until she could insert a wooden disc which she then brought from 
her house and showed me; it was nearly two inches in diameter 
and hall' an inch thick and looked like a piece on the carroms 
board. As an alternative to the wooden disc a brass spiral ring 
attached to a brass pin that stands along the rim of the helix is 
inserted into the distended aperture so that the outer rim of the 
lobe looks like an expanded and polished rubber strap and touches 
the shoulders. There are the i nstanees of the lobes hanging loose 
on the shoulders and marring the beauty of the woman. 

The depressed portions of both the alae and the septern of 
the nose are each pierced with a hole and adorned with a thick 
brass ring. There is slight diilercnee between the rings of the alae 
and the ring of the septum; while the former are flat and round, 
thoMatter is a little thick and heart shaped. 

The neck of a Sora belle is often and especially on festive 
occasions very heavily burdened with various neeklaces and rosaries 
of beads. She wears brass chains which are patterned on bunches 
of small berries and rosasies of red beads and glass pearls far more 
profusely than the Sora youth; in tact a mass of these necklaces 
and rosaries comes up to the neck and the chest and covers a large 
part of the breasts. What appears to be a number of rosaries is, 
after all, only one long rosary wound round the neck a number of 
times so that each succeeding coil gets smaller and fits into the 
previous coil and the last coil is just large enough to pass through 
the head. 

The waist band is artistically decorated with rows of tiny 
black glass beads laid flat one below the other, the number of rows 
varying from thirty to fifty. 
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On each haVd, the Sora woman, wears a pair of brass or 
aluminium armlets in the middle part ol the arm, three or four 
pairs of wristlets and finger rings on each of the four fingers. The 
armlets are inlaid with beautiful designs. 

On each leg she has a bronze or nickel or aluminium anklet 
and on each of the small toes, a toe ring; the ring of the middle 
toe has a. curved top. The wife oi the Oamang (the village chief) 
lias the privilege of wealing conspicuously large anklet as a mark 
of distinction. 

The brass ornaments are made by the (iontara Soras but 
the nickel and aluminium ornaments are purchased in the market s 
eitner in those that have been opened in the Sora country or in 
the markets of the plains. A few Suras have just recently learnt 
to make lings (ear. nose and finger rings) of silver. 1 saw one Sora 
who was making silver rings. He is a Luara-Sora living in a village 
near Serung. He makes the rings to order and with the silver of 
the silver coin that h given him by those who give him the older. 
He charges for his labour at the rate of two annas per rupee. 

The Sora youth also pays some attention to his dress, orna- 
ments and decoration. On festive occasions where he is expected to 
take part in a group dance, he takes special care to see that his 
dress, ornaments and decoration attract the attention of the party — 
especially of the belles that attend it. In addition to the dress, 
described abovo he has a large bunch of white leathers ol the jungle 
birds, a peacock's leather and a lew tail leathers of the jungle cock 
generally struck in the knot ol the hair and rising above the tape- 
ring head dress, waving up aud down and presenting a very graceful 
appearance as he walks along his uav. A iiat piece ol brass or 
wood of about eight inches in length with a fiat button shaped disc 
of about two inches in diameter on the top is also used, not prima- 
rily as a head ornament but mainly to make the hair knot still' and 
firm. At the time of dancing, the Sora youth wears the waist cloth 
like the Arsid Sora so that the buck end also is allowed to hang; 
but the hanging pieces are short and not so long as those of the 
Arsid Soras. 

Each of the two ears of the Sora youth is pierced with one 
hole at the top most part of the helix and one hole in the lobe 
and ear-rings made of brass are worn, one in each of these holes 
and from one of these ear rings of each ear hangs a pendant which 
generally consists of a small chain of about two inches in length- 
The chain consists of 8 to 10 tiny brass rings. The place of these 
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pendants varies with the taste of the individual. Some men have 
their pendants on both sides hanging from the top-most part of the 
helix; some others have them hanging from the lobes on either side; 
some others have the pendant of one ear from the helix and that 
of the other ear from the lobe. The ear-rings to which pendants 
are attached are small; practically they form part of the pendants. 
The ear-rings to which pendants are not attached are larger in size. 
Those of the lobes are generally thicker in the lower part than 
those of the helix. 

A small brass nose-ring is passed through the alae of the 
right nostril. 

Round the neck are generally a nickel or aluminium neck-ring, 
necklaces and rosaries of small beads. The number of brass neck- 
laces varies from one to live but the rosaries of beads are some- 
times as many as thirty or one large rosary passed round the neck 
thirty times in graded coils. 

On each hand, there are one or two pairs of wristlets and 
two or three finger rings which are made of brass or nickel or 
aluminium. 

Soras generally use for the waist band a thick plaited wire 
made of brass and recently some are using wires made of silver. 

A Sora beau intending to go for a dance and eager to exhibit 
his full set of necklaces and beads does not care for the upper garment 
which may also hinder the easy movements at the dance. He wears 
all the ornaments he has and carries with him a sword or battle axe 
in his right hand and bow and arrows in his left hand. Sometimes 
he holds up open the modern umbrella which he has learnt to use 
now 1 and moves it gracefully in confirmity with the rhythmic paces 
of dancing. 

There is marked difference between the Hill Soras and the 
partly Hinduised Soras both in dress and ornaments and decoration. 
The latter put on a larger piece of cloth, a part of which passing 
round the loins, covers the thighs and buttocks up to the knees 
and the other passing over the shoulders covers the breasts; some 
of the Oriyaised Sora women lift up the cloth over the shoulders 
80 as to cover the back of the head also. JLhe partly Hinduised 
Sora men wear a larger piece of cloth which covers the thighs and 
buttocks from the waist to the knees; the front end is folded four 
or five times and allowed to hang from the waist to the knees and 
the back end is drawn up between the thighs and tucked in at the 
back. They put on a small upper garment and do not generally 
wear the headdress or put on any feathers on the top knot of the 
« 
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hair. When they wear «a head dress, it is in the way in which the 
low caste Hindus (Jo on ordinary occasions. 

As regards ornaments, neither the men nor the women of the 
partly Hinduised Soras wear the rosaries of beads of which the 
Hill Soras are so fond. The men wear a few brass necklaces or 
chains and the women have, round their neck, a black string with 
a few' red coral like beads. The ears of the women are pierced with 
one or two holes on the helix and one hole in the lobe and are 
adorned with the ear rings or studs. The women have nose orna- 
ments similar to those worn by the Hill &ora women; but the men 
have only one hole through the left nostril and a small brass or 
alluminium ring passing through it. When asked if the men of liis 
community have a nose ring to the right nostril, a Kfipu Sura said 
“Never; we are not Hill Soras to have a ring on our right nostril” 
and further volunteered to remark “nor do our women wear rings 
all along the helix of their ears’'. While the Hill Sora women have 
two to four brass wristlets and nothing else, the partly Hinduised 
Sora women put on just one brass wristlet and a number of glass 
bangles; women who have their husbands alive put on red, green, 
blue or yellow bangles while the widows put on black bangles. 

I shall, in another article, refer to certain interesting points 
in Sora customs and conventions as well as in Sora folk-lore that 
throw' light on the origin of dress and ornaments. 

TATTOOING 

The Soras. both men and women are, no doubt, fond of 
tattooing but they do not tattoo their bodies so profusely as the 
Porojas of the Jeypore Agency tracts or some other kindred tribes 
of the Kol-IMunda race. Girls must have tattoo marks on their 
face, chest, aims, upper side of their hands, legs and the upper 
side of their feet. The exact place of the tattoo marks and the 
patterns vary with the taste of the individual. The tattooe'd lines 
on the loichcad are horizontal in the ease of some girls and vertical 
in the case of some others; they are evenly distributed on either 
side of tiiy forehead and are noticed above the eye-brow's. In either 
case, theie is an anditional vertical line in the centre. {Some have 
only a dot which looks like a caste mark. There is among many 
women a line along the ridge of the nose. I have also noticed 
tattooed dots on the chin and the cheeks. Elaborate tattoo marks 
are made on the chest, the in^er side of the fore-armss and the 
legs backside of the legs and the patterns used vary with the taste 
of the individual taste. Floral designs seem to be very common 
and popular. I have also noticed pictures of birds like peacock and 
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dove and pictures of .animals like monkey and tiger also tattooed 
on the inner side of the fore-arm; some snmll floral designs or 
geometrical figures tattooed on the upper part, of the hands and the 
feet; some dots or small circles or short lines tattooed on the 
upper side &f the fingers and the toes. The pricking is made with 
thorns % or needles and the pigment used is a vegetable dye mixed 
with charcoal powder dissolved in oil. 

The tattoo marks in the case of the bora men are generally 
very scanty — just a dot or a short vertical line in the centre of 
the forehead, and an elaborate design on the chest or the innerside 
of the fore- arm. 

No special significance is attached to tattooing. In response 
to my frequent enquiries I could only get the usual reply ‘This is 
our ulcka, meaning custom, borne boras have however said that 
tattooing protects the body from some evil spirits and the diseases 
caused by them. It is generally regarded as a mode of decorating 
the body. 

SOCIAL GRADES AMONG THE SORAS 

Among the boras of the Parlakimedi Hill tracts most of 
whom are Jfiti boras, there are three social — (1) Gamangs, 
(2) Buvyas and (3) Parjas. At public assemblies sometimes held 
to decide questions of common interest, the speaker addresses the 
audience as c garnangjil c b uyyanl c parajuji ! (0 Gamangs! 0 
Buvyas ! 0 Parajas ! ) 

The official village-head i.s called Gamaiig. — a bora word 
which literally means a great man; and his colleague in the internal 
administration of the village is the Buyya, who m addition to liis 
work of helping the G aiming stands as the High Priest of the 
village. Both of them are recognised by the Government. I shall 
describe their rights and privilege under Political Organisation in 
another article. 

There are besides the official Gamang, many other Soras in 
the village known as Gamangs. To distinguish between the 
officially recognised Gamang and the Gamangs in general, the Soras 
refer to the former as Sadi Gamang to indicate that he receives 
as ingignia a pair of clothes from the hands of the District 
Collector who, as Agent to the Governor of the Province, holds an 
annual Durbar at an important centre in the Sora country and 
presents insignia to the local officials of the bora country. The 
Sadi Gamang and other Gamangs of the same village seem to be 
members of one any the same Gamang family. They have their 
houses together in a row in the same street or section of the 
village known as Gamang street or Gamang section. 

There is likewise besides the official Buyya, many other Soras 
in the village known as Buyyas. To distinguish between the 
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officially recognised Buyya and the Buyyas in general, the Soras 
refer to the former as S di Buyya, Both the Sadi Buyya and 
other Buyyas of the same village seem to be members oi one and 
the same famiiy. They have their houses together in a row in the 
same street or section of the village known as Buyya street or 
Buyya section. -> 

Unlike CJam ana’ ihe word Buyya is not a common Sora word. 
It refers to the class of Buvyas, besides the officially' recognised 
S..di Buyya. Both the G aiming and the Buyya officers are heredi- 
tary and the rule of primogeniture regulates the succession to them 
subject, of course, to the principle that members who are physically 
disabled or are of unsound mind should he excluded. Besides 
physical iitness and mental soundness, the Buyya expected to 
possess the technical knowledge oi' a High Priest but since know- 
ledge is not inherited the Buyyas oi several villages get the work 
done by another among the Buyyas who has acquired the necessary 
knowledge. To distinguish between the officially recognised Buyya 
and the Buvya who actually officiates at the ceremonies the Soras 
call the former Sadi Bayva and the latter Purpur Buyya.. The 
word Pur-pur refers to worship and all other religious ceremonies 
involving invocation oi spirits. Ihe officiating priest comes inva- 
riably from the class oi Buyyas who seem to be the exclusive 
custodians of the Sora religion and 'Pur -pur" (religious worship, 
religious ceramonies ere.). V\ heiiier tiie Sora Buyyas are in any 
way related to the Bhuiyas widely scattered io other parts of India 
such as the Orissa States, Osissa Hi vision, man bhuin, Patna Divi- 
sion, Bhagalpur Division is yet to be ascertained by further and 
more extensive investigation. 

The word jjaraj a is evidently Irom Sanskrit praja meaning 
subject peoj.de in a kingdom. It does not indicate any racial 
distinction. Thus is, however, marked difference in social status 
between the Gamangs and the Buyyas on the one hand and the 
Parajas on the other. The Gamangs and the Buyyas regard one 
another as equals in social status and intermarry but both of them 
treat the Parajas as inferior to them and while they accept the 
Paraja girls in marriage, they do not allow their girls to marry 
Paraja youths, 

Each of these three classes in the village has its own cre- 
mation ground as well as the place for setting up stone slabs in 
memory of the dead. % 

Further reference to the differences in customs and manners 

among these three classes will be made under other topics in my 
articles. 



TYPES & LEGENDS OF HAIHAYA COINS OF MAHAKOSALC 

L. P. Pandeya Sabma 

* 

The Haihaya coins of Mahakosala have been described as 
coins of Eastern Chcdi by former Numismatists. 1 doubt, whether 
the Mahfikf sala kingdom was ever called “Eastern Chedi”, by its 
own rulers who called themselves ‘ Lord of Hal: ala Kosala' 5 -*- about 
the 12th century A. D. Although two different branches of the 
same family of the Haihayas, ruled over Chcdi and K 5 sala 
(Malnkosala). they new r named their kingdoms as Western or 
Eastern Chcdi. No imcriptiomd evidence to this effect has yet been 
found. In fact. Chjdi (Tripur-. Drdiala- or Jubbalpur) and K'sala 
(Ratimj)ura) were two difiKem kingdoms from the 10th century 
A.D. to the 17th century A.D.. having their ancient histories. It 
would, therefore, be more appropriate to classify the rulers of these 
two kingdoms as Lords of Clu'di aiid as Lords of Kosala (Maha- 
kosala) respectively. 

In this pa]>er I propose to describe the gold and copper coins 
issued by the Haihaya rulers, who had their capitals first at 
Tummruia (in the Bilaspur disLiet) and later on at Ratnapura 
(present day Ratnnpur) 10 mile;- to the north of 1 lie present town 
of Bilaspur. These primes combined to govern the Kosala kingdom 
uninterruptedly for about ono warn. The Haiiia\a rule was re- 
placed in 1747 by the Maratha general Lhaskar Bandit, cm his way 
to Prissa on “Bengal Expedition ". 

Materials to determine the appropriate extent of the Kingdom 
of Mahakosala prior to the advent of the Haihayas are 
meagry. Mahflkf sala or fSoutli Kc sala was no doubt an important 
province during the 7th century A.D. and the famous Chinese pil- 
grim describes it in the following words: 

“This country, move than 0,000 li* in circuit, was sur- 
rounded by mountains and was a succession ot woods and marshes, 
its capital being about 40 11 in circuit. The soil of the country 
was rich and fertile, the towns and villages were close together; the 
people were prosperous, tall of stature and black in colour; the king 

1 Amoda platoa of Prithividova I 

S A it U equal to about l/5th of a milo. See Watter’s Yuan Chwang, II, p.-00, 

7 
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was a Kshatriya by birth, a Buddhist in religion and of noted 
benevolence. There, were about 100 Buddhist monasteries, and 
about 10,000 brethern, all Mahayanists. Near the south of the city 
(that is apparently the capital) was an old monastery with an 
Asoka tope where Buddha had vanquished Tirlhankars by the 
exhibition of supernormal powers, and in which Nagiirjuna Pu’sa 
had afterwards lodged.” 

As Yuan Chwang does not mention the name of the king* or 
tiie capital, we are unable to identify either of the two with any 
certainty. The omission of any reference to the famous river of 
MalnkTsala — the Mahanadi, adds to our difficulty, Rai Bahadur 
Dr. Hiralal took the present day town of Bhandak in the Chanda 
district, 0. P. to be the probable representative of the capital of 
Mahr>k;sala, which the Chinese pilgrim visited. Some other scholars 
suggest the name of Sripura (present Sirpur on the bank of the 
Muh nadi in the Raipur District, C. P.) for that honour and go to 
identify Malmdva Gupta (Biilarjuna) with the Kshatriya king in 
question. Mahasiva Gupta Bslfirjuna was the son of Harshadeva or 
Harsh agupta and his grand-uncle was Malm Siva Tivaradeva, 
supreme Lord of Kosala, KdsalhdhipaH . whose capital was Sripura. 

No coins of either of tire three kings have yet come to 
light, although stone inscriptions and copper charters of their time 
have been found in the Raipur and Bilaspur District. 

The kingdom of Mahakosala during the ilaihaya rule from 
about 11th to 14th centuries A.D. was a comparatively condensed 
territory, when compared with its vastness under the Soma or 
Pundit- can i 7/ rulers who had their capital at Sripura on the Mahrmadi. 

The liaihayas in ancient days were very powerful. They 
wore well known throughout India. They had their own era called 
Kalachuri or Chedi era which began on the 5th September 248 A.D, 
What great event this commemorates or how the era originated 
is not clearly known. There is no doubt that the family is an 
ancient one and finds mention in the Mahdbhdrata. They trace their 
origin to Sahasrarjuna or K&rtavirya who had a thousand arms. 
The word * Haiha/ya” is a combination of two Sanskrit words ahi + 
haya meaning ‘Snake and Horse’. 0 To me it appears to be expres- 
sive of the meaning that the original founder was born of parents 

4 Yuan Chwang also omits to give the name of the dynasty to which the 
then King of South Kosala belonged. Ed. 

0 siren* afgrow 

Khaiari Stone Inscriptions of Haribrahm&deva. l£p. Ind II, p, 228, 
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hailing from an AM or Nftga family and aji Axvapati or Hayapati 
(Lord of Horses) family. The. Haihayas were known as Kalchuris 
and their original kingdom was the Chedi country extending along 
the south bank of the Yaman'. An authoritative account of them 
is gi%en by Saptain C. E. Luard, m.a., (Oxon) I. A., Superintendent 
of Gazetteer on Central Tndia. 

“This region (Rewah State) has been from very early days 
connected witfi the Haihayas, Kalachuris or Ch ( 'dis, who were 
apparently branches of the same tribe. The Mahnbhurata , Rnmuyaiia, 
Pur' nas and early Buddhist books, all refer to their sovereignty 
over this tract. It would appear that in the Buddha’s day the 
Magadhas held t lie country up to the Son Valley, and the Chodis 
(Ohetis) Mahfi Ksala, lying to the north-west of it. They appear 
to have been a branch of the great Haihaya tribe. The Haihayas 
early acquired the Narmada Valley, their first capital being at 
Mnhishmati. 

As to the origin of the Haihaya tribe, T have come across an 
account published in the Hindi journal San a tana Dharma Pataka, 
under the heading “Jaganihatri Lakshmc (Vol. 38 No. 3 Morad b, d- 
June 1937.) I give below in brief the substance of that article. 

Once Rcvanta the son of god Sun went to Yaikuntha riding 
on his famous and beautiful steed named l chchaisravfi. Lakshmi 
began to watch the movement and gestures of the noble horse with 
undivided attention, and forgot herself tor a time. Just at that 
moment abruptly appeared god Vishnu before her and enquired as 
to what she was looking at so devotedly. Lakshmi was quite beside 
herself and she could not know of t He arrival of, and the subsequent 
question of her Lord. 

• Vishnu got annoved and cursed his wife to go down to 
Rhuloka or ‘‘the Earth* and take birth as a mare because of her so 
lovingly watching the particular horse. 

^\t this. Lakshmi to trembled with fear and insult and 
implored her husband to take pity on her. \ islmu was howtxci 
linn; but he said that her birth as a metre would cease to (ontmue 
as soon as she begets a son. 

Lakshmi accordimrlv had to come down to the Eaith, from 
Vaikuntha dhuma and to take birth as a mare. She then began 
her penances at the holy junction of rivers Kalindi (\ aimm ) anc 
Tamasn in the sacred name of god Siva. In due corn se Si\ a a ong 
with his consort Parvati appeared before Lakshmi, who was m ie 
form of a mare and enquired why she had been put o suci a 
trial On hearing from her all about# the curse and its termination, 
god Siva assured her of his hearty help to move go is nd, ^ 
as was known to Lakshmi was different from Siva only in 
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and form, to end the curse at once. Vishnu, thereupon, had to 
assume the form of a horse; and the union with the mare form of 
Lakshmi,Jiis beloved consort resulted in the birth of a son named 
Vfra or hlca Vim. From this V<ra the Haihaya dynasty took or 
derived its name. 

This legendary account is not referred to in the inscriptions 
of the Haihaya s. But both goddess Lakshml and god Siva were the 
main tetulary deities of the Haihaya kings. We find Gaja-Lakshmi 
figure on their seals and god Siva as their family god ' Kula-deva. 

To return to the main string of our investigations, the Hai- 
hayas claimed Yadava descent and trace their origin to a mythical 
ancestor called K rtavirva-Arjuna of a thousand arms. 

The connection with Mahishmati was always carefully pre- 
served, and we find Haihaya officers in the 1 1th century serving 
under the Western Chalukvas of Kaly na who described themselves 
as “ Lords of Mahishmati, the best of towns. ” The Haihaya main 
branch appears to have gradually extended its sway eastward to- 
wards the source of the Narmad . where it remained for many 
centuries. We don't find any reference to them in any inscription 
from 1st century A. D. upto the time of Samudragupta. D hala is 
mentioned in one of the records of this time. A king is stated to 
have sought to give prosperity to the kingdom of D hala. which 
had come to him by inheritance and the 18 Forest Kingdoms. In 
the Allahabad pillar inscription (3f>0 A. D.) it is mentioned that a 
conquest of the Forest Kingdoms was made by him. This possibly 
refers to the D hala kingdom. 

As stated elsewhere the Ch-'di era of which the initial year 
corresponds to 249 A. D. goes to diow that by that time the Hai- 
hayas had become a tribe of importance. Their era was in use fo** 
over 1000 years. Traditionally the establishment of their position 
is connected with the capture of the fort Kalanjar, w here one 
Krishna Chedi slew an evil-minded king who practised cannibalism. 
By the end of the 6th century, they became so powerful as to 
engage in a contest with Mangalh'a, the Chalukya King of Badami. 
who in his, Mali kuta (Bij pur) inscription of A. D. 598 records a 
victory over Buddhavarman Kalatsuri (Kalachuri) son of Sankargana 
of Chedi, during a compaign in the Northern region. 

The Vrihat Samhita written during the 6th century, mentions 
the Chaidyas as a people of the Madhya-Dcsa or “ middle region” 
of India. In the Abhona (Disfc Naisik) plate of Sankargana - Chedi 
era 347 (=595 A. D) we find that the donor S'ankargana is des- 
cribed 
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These plates were issued from the victorious camp UjjainI now 
known as Ujjain in Central Indai.6 # 

Some coins of Sankaragan s father Krishnar ja have come to 
light. ( Progress Report Arch.Sur. Western India for 1914-15 p. 60). The 
son Of Sankaragana was Buddharsja who had his second capital at 
Vidisq the modern Besanagar near Bhilsa (vide Vadner plates) his 
main capital being Mahishmati. 

The ‘'Ancient History of the Deccan” has the following: — 
Tho inscription of Mali kuta which is dated in the 5th year 
of the reign of Mangle a i. e. 601-60*2 A.D. says {Ind. Ant . vol XIX, 
p. 7) that this King vanquished Buddha and the Nerur plates {Ind. 
Ant vol. VII }>. 166) say that he put to flight Saiiikargana's son 
Buddharfija and killed Svnmiraja of the Chalukya family (see also 
Ind. Ant. vol. VI p. 363. 

Further it states : — The Aihole inscription ( Ep . Ind. vol. VI 
No. I, p. 8.) says that Mangalesa took in marriage the fortune of 
the Ka achehuris and seized upon the isle of Rcvatl it was perhaps 
in this island that Svamir ja reigned*'. The location of isle of 
Revati can be known from a reference to the family of Batpura 
which lived probably not for from Goa at Rewatidvipa (Goa plates- 
J.B.Bv.R.A.S . vol X. ]>. 348). For about 200 or 300 years 
from circa 600 to 900 A. I). history is silent about the Kalachuris 
or the Haihayas. till we come to one Kokalla. Lord of Tripurl 
(present, day Tewar) in the Jubbalpur Dist.. near Behdaghat a few 
miles from the Jubbalpur town. One of the Kalchuri kings became 
very powerful, and was able to win for his family imperial fame. 
Dr* Hiralal has dealt with this branch of the Haihaya dynasty 
in detail Here 1 refer to the coins of Gangevadeva of this family. 

This family won a victory over Trikahnga and Andhra and 
assumed the high sounding title. Trikalingddhipati . Their another 
proud title was Kalanjara puracarndh:irora or Lords of K laiijar, best 
of cities.* With K? laiijar as the base the family had extended their 
sway, the tract becoming known as Chedi-Des t after them. The 
Kalachuris were also called Trait* (aka because of them connection 
with Trikuta kingdom. Many inscriptions of them attribute their 
home-land to Tritasaurya . The genealogy of the Kalachuris begins 
with Kokalla, apparently Kokalla (the First) who ruled about 87a 
A. D. This Kokalla had 18 sons. The eldest of these was who had 


6 i 

7 4 rch . Stir , of Wert Ind. f No. 10, 


Abhona Plates. 
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capital at Tripurl. The „ rest of the brothers became the lords of 
various Mandalas. To one of Kokalla's., sons, the Haihaya Rulers of 
Tummana and Ratanpur trace their origin, The doors of all the 
temples built by the Kalchuris in Diliala, contain the Gajalakshmi 
figure, (vide Jabalapur Ji/oti by Dr. Hiralal). The 0. P. inscription 
has on p. 230 the following: 

“Coins of Kalachuri dynasty of Cabala or Western Chedi. 
These are the coins of the real soverign of the C. Ps. who ruled at 
Tripuri or Tewar. six miles from Jubbalpur. They bear the figure 
of their tutelary goddess Lakshml in a sitting posture, with a slight 
deviation from the Gupta devices in that the Goddess has four in- 
stead of two arms. The reverse contains the name of King G.,n- 
geyadeva. 

1. COPPER COINS 

The last king of Haihaya Dynasty of Mahaktsala whose copper 
coins have come to light was Prat pamalladeva (Prat pa Singh oj 
the C. P. Gazetteer.) 

(a) LION AND SWOARD TYPK 

Obverse: Legend in Devanagari script in three lines: — 

Sr limit- Pra- 
ia pa- w a - 

Had era 

jReverse: Figure of a sword and that of a lion. 

These coins were discovered at (Balpur) a little village on the 
left bank of the Mahanadi in the Bilasapur I list.. 8 9 I identified these 
coins as Haihaya ones on the strength of the characters used in the 
legend and looking to the great distance of their find-spors from 
Nepal 0 No silver or gold coins of this king have yet come to 
light. These copper coins are either round or hexagonal (six-sided.) 
The round ones are of three different sizes: (1) large size, (2) middle 
size and (3) small size. 

The device on these is a lion accompanied by the figure of 
a sword or a dagger. This sword or dagger figure finds a place on 
the Gaja-Lakshmi seal of king Prat apamalladeva, just below his 
name. This seal was found with the copper [dates of the same 

8 In 1927 I published with plfttes a paper entitled “Raipur Copper Coins of 
Pratapamalla-Deva” — A new discovery — in the March issue of the I.H Q., of 
Calcutta, Vol. JIT. No. 1, March 1927. 

9 The late It. D. Banerjee, to whCm the coins were sent by me for examina- 
tion, expressed an opinion that they might belong to Prime Jayapratapamalla 
pf Nepal, 
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king found at Pendrabandh yiUage in tile Baled , Bazar Tahsil, 
Dist. Raipur in 1934. The plates are dated, in the Chedi era 
9(>5 = 1214 A. D. This first known record of Prat^pamalladeva 
confirms my identification of his coins Aa genealogy of 
Prat*,pamalla is given in the plates, from which we learn that he 
was the* son and successor of Ratnadeva 111 the Haihaya prince of 
Ratnapura. Our MahakosJa Historical Society, is in possession of a 
number of all the four kinds of the copper coins of Pratapamalla 
deva, all picked up in solitary bits of one or two. from year to 
year, during the rainy season on the very site of the present village 
of lialpur and in the adjoining grass fields along the left bank of 
the Mahanadi. 0 

Specimens of these coins have been supplied by our Society 
to: — (1) The .British Museum, London. (2) Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
(3) Central Museum, Nagpur C. P. (4) Local Museum Raipur, C. P. 
(10 — 7 — 1020) (3) Archaeological Dept. Gwalior State (9 — 2 — 28) C. 1. 

(b) RAMPANT LION TYPE. 

Coins of this type are all round. They belong to Ratnadeva 
111, Prithvideva 111 and Jajalladeva 11. The legend unlike that of 
JSri Pratapamalla- Leva's coins, is in two lines instead of three. It reads 

Lw«J or or 

] L V -^ J L ^8$ L<U 

These are compareatively thick. The copper coins of Prat ipamalla- 
deva are thiner than those oi the above princes. 

(c) HAN L* MAN TYPE — FOLK ARMED OK TWO ARMED. 

The coins belonging to these three kings are of gold and 
copper. They are available in the Nagpur Central Museum and 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. The Ratnapur princes were worshippers 
of god yiva. Kesari the father of Hanuiuaiia is described in Hindu 
religions books as an attendant or companion (Gana) of god Siva; 
as such the adoption of the tigure of Hanum -na on their coins by 
the Haihaya Princes, is not extraordinary. The figure of Hanumana 
is shown on some coins with four arms and on some witlj two arms . 
A female figure is shown below one ot his teet. Hanumana type 
coins are earlier than those ot Lion Type. They belong to Ratna 
Deva I and Prithvideva I respectively. Hanumma type copper 
coins of Jajalladeva are very rare. Our society has got one or two 
specimens only* 

10 Prof. V. V, Mirashi’a paper “Pondrabandh Plates of Pratapamalla: The 
(Kalachuri) year 965. Ed. Ind., Vol. XXIII, No. 1, 
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(d) ARCHER TYPE. 

1 have come .across a most interesting copper coin of Jajalla- 
deva which bears a bow-man either a representation of Hanum na 
or of the king himself. It was found at B lpur on 2 — 8 — 1930. 

In all probability this archer type of coin must have *been 
struck by king J ft j alia dev a I, who was a great warrior and who 
had obtained victory over the kings of Jejekabhukti, Kannauja and 
Chedi. This new device would have been adopted to 'commemorate 
his victory over the aforesaid princes. I he v. eight oi the tv o coins 
(copper) of this type in possession oi our society is two m i7 > as and 
four rat is each. 

2. SILVER COINS 

Silver coins of this Dynasty are very rare and they have 
not yet come to light. In the bed oi the Mali nadi, a gold-dust - 

washer came across a round silver coin (small size) and produced 
it before me on 20 — 11 — 1934. This is the only silver* coin of tin's 

dynasty yet come to light. On examination 1 found that it belonged 
to Prithvideva the Haihaya prince ol Mahakosala (Ratnapura). 

Museum Motes on Haihaya Coins 
INDIAN MUSEUM. CALCUTTA 

R. B. R. Chandra Esq. Superintendent Archaeological Section, 
Indian Museum writes under date 28th Oct. 1927 as follows : — 

"We have in our cabinet the coins of the Haihaya Dynasty 
of Mahakosala which is otherwise called Eastern Chedi corresponding 
to the Chhattisgarh Division of the Central Provinces with Ratna- 
pura (present Ratnapur town, 15 miles to the north of Bilaspur 
town) as the capital. Prithvideva, J.qallacK va and Ratnadova are 
the kiugs of whom we possess gold coins." 

CENTRAL MUSEUM. NAGPUR 


I give below an extract from a printed notice dated 8-9-1925. 
supplied to me by Mr. M. A. Saboor of the Nagpur Museum. 


List of coins available for sale at 
Gold coins of Prithivideva, 
13 big coins 
* 5 small coins 

Gold Coins of J^jjaladeva 
9 big coins 

Gold coins of Ratnadeva 
11 big coins 
6 small coins •» 


the Central Museum, Nagpur, C.P. 
1140—63 A.D. (E. Chedi) 

Rs. 9 each. 

3 „ 

1160—75 A.D. (E. Chedi) 

Rs. 2 each. 

1175—90 A.D. (E. Chedi) 

Rs. 0 each. 

3 „ 

(Sd.) E. A. D. Abbett, 

Curator, Central Museum, 
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. Weights of the Coins 

1. Copper coins of Pratapamalladeva: . 

(«) (Hound) Small size One raasa four rattis (1 \ masa) 

(b) „ Middle „ Two rnasas , two rattis 

* (c) Large „ Tliree niasus 

(d) (Hexagonal) (Larger size (weight seven masas) 

2. Copper coins of IViihvM. va (Hanumana type) 7 (seven) rnasas 

ll Copper coins of K.unad (Lion type) 7 (seven) masts 

4 . Coins of J jjakuk va: iianmmma type (middle size) 3 (three) rnFshs 

The coins issued by the ii.ahaya coins of Ratnapur (Maha- 
kcsala) do not contain an\ date whatever. None of the coins yet 
examined by expei is is tomid with a date either in Chedi era or 
in Yikram Saiiivat. This aovnee of date on the coins of the 
Haihaya Princes is mostly responsible for the difficulty in classing 
which of the coins belongs to which Ratnadeva, Prithvideva or 
J jjaladeva as there were three kings of each of the aforesaid 
three names. - 

I have been engaged in the collection and preservation of coins 
since 1915. The largest tind of copper coins was reported to me from 
Talora.— a village in the Laigarh State E.iS.A. This village is about 
10 miles to the X. L. from my place B.lpur on the Mahanadi and 
is owned by Messrs. Shiva Prasad and Manoher Prasad Mishra. sons 
of late Pai Sahib Pandit KLparon -Mishra. Ex-Dewan of that State. 
-Mr. Trilochau Misra. their bin kin ar sent to me the coins in July 
1 034 . According to his ^latcmvib a lot ol LI coins ol middle and 
small size were unearthed at Tala* . put in old earthen pot and 
buried underground. 

Almost all ol them are awiuily corroded except a few on 
which the letters mu or OF an I A7 are seen. They are thin round 
bits. A few contain the legend in two lines as 

S/v mad- Ha 
t nadir a 

with lion symbol on the reverse. 

The Largest find of the Cold ■ Coins 

This was reported from Sonsari. a village in the Talisil and 
District of Bilaspur C. P. The total number of coins discovered 
was 600 (six hundred). They were fyund buried underground care- 
fully put into a copper jar. A detailed description of the find is 

as follows; 
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1 . 

Prithvideva (1140-1160 A.D. 

405 coins 

54 coins 



middle size 

small size 



W. 59.3 11 

W. 14 



S. 78 

S. .52 

2. 

J a jjaiadeva (1160-1175 A.D.) 

29 coins 

7 coins 

3. 

Ratnadeva (1175-1190 A.D.) 

68 coins 

28* coins 


Other than Haihaya 

ones: 


4. 

Govinda Chandra 

2 coins 


5. 

Unknown 

2 coins 


6. 

Unknown 

5 coins 



Totals 

511 plus 

89 = 600 

I 

regret that I could not myself 

examine this 

hoard of 600 


gold coins and am, therefore, unable to make further observation 
upon them. My cordial thanks are due to Prof. V. V. Mirashi, m.a., 
for kindly going through this paper and to Mr. M. A. Suboor for 
his courtesy in noting down the weights of the various gold 
and copper coins of the Haihaya Princes, available in the cabinet 
of the Central Museum, Nagpur, C. P. for many useful suggestions. 

J. Allan Esq., m.a., was pleased to remark in his letter of 
4-12-39, on the archer type of copper coins of Ja jjaiadeva as follows: 

‘ Many thanks for your letter to JJr. Barnet. I am much 
interested to learn of the coin of J jjaiadeva, the Haihaya. It 
seems to be quite new and I do not quite know what it should be 
compared with. The type goes back to a Gupta Archer type which 
survived upto the 7th century as the later Guptas or perhaps later 
on through their imitations, we gel from Eastern Bengal. 

The discovery shows how much can be discovered by a pain- 
staking researcher devoting himself thoroughly to a particular ‘era. ” 

isir H. Bomford k.c.t.e., i.e.s., lately Governor of Central 
Provinces, to whom my paper on Haihaya Coins was submitted in 
manuscript for perusal and opinion, was pleased to write under 
date 16 — G — 38: 

’’Many thanks for your note on the coins of Haihaya kings, 
which I have read with interest. 1 am not however in a position 
to oiler my useful criticism or opinion. 1 have, however, not the 
least doubt that the idea that tne coins of Piatapanialia were of 
XapaJtse origin was erroneous, v.mm oi Nepal of that age would 
: :,i " ,!l;!ti U] : 1 ’ • ■ 5 ' J f now the Mali a 

1 UitAiJ KJ i ^ * V. j/tOt Stl UvJK ill oil v Ci -Wii i . 

i 

11 These weights and sizes may slightly differ in coins of the same or diffc* 
rent kings of this dynasty .Difference in weight is due to good or bad condition 
of the coins. 
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The Pise and Fall of Muhammad Bin Tughluq 

[ By ’Aqha Mahdi Hussain, Lecturer in History and Politics, 

Agra College: Publishers Luzac & Co. Pp. 262. Price sh. 15 ] 

The book is an elaboration of the author’s thesis for the 
Ph. D. Degree of the London University and is a good attempt at 
a better understanding of not only this much maligned monarch of 
the Sultanate period, but of other little understood problems of the 
times like the lot of the Hindus under Muslim rule. 

That Muhammad Bin Tughluq has been “one of the most 
grossly misunderstood” is due to the fact that contemporary writers 
like Ibn-Batuta, Ziya-ud-din Barani. Ts mi’ the author of the 
Fntuh us Salatin , were all men who had suffered in some way or 
other at his hands, or who did not like him for his Tree thought 
and rationalism', especially his treatment of the Ulamas and Maulvis. 
The Qazis of the Empire had declared war on him and had ap- 
proved of his assassination. Ibn-Batuta was an important Qazi. 
Disgusted with the Sultan ho spent the later years of his stay in 
S. India at Madura in the land of Ma’bar, an important centre of 
discontent and rebellion during the reign. Ziya-ud-din Barani is 
specially responsible for portraying the Sultan as a mixture of 
opposites and he docs it by “making use of hyperbolical and satiri- 
cal expressions'’ and “by expressing repeatedly and in a peculiar 
manner bis bewilderment at understanding him . Tsftmi again 
belonged to the ranks of the discontented and spent most of his 
years in the Deccan in the court of Hasan Bahmini. another 
successful rebel against the Sultan. He is largely responsible 
for the* story about Baha-ud-din being skinned alive and the skin 
being stuffed with straw and paraded in the streets. He is also 
responsible for the highly coloured account of the transfer of the 
of the capital. As against these accounts of partisan writers, it is 
an irony of fate that no official records of the reign exist and the 
one good source of information discovered by the author, namely, 
the Sultan’s Autobiography is meagre and insufficient. In spite of 
these handicaps the author has done well to present to us an yet 
another and more charitable interpretation of this great Sultan 
than the ones we have had so far. He has been able to do this 
largely by evolving his own chronological order for the events of 
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the reign, in place of the one given by Barani and usually followed 
by most modern historians of the reign. The author has put the 
crux of the problem thus. (See p. 13 f>) “Baranrs history is not a 
chronological account of the reign. He gives an event precedence 
not because it happened first but because it struck his imagination 
most. Evidently, by putting the enhancement of revenue in the 
Doab at the head of the Emperor’s projects he does not mean tr> 
say that it was the first of all those formed, and ’that it was 
followed by others, namely, the transfer of the capital to Deogir, 
the introduction of the token currency and the Khurasan and 
Qarochil expeditions. It would be absurd to take these events in 
the order described bv Barani. Yet Mr. Moreland assumes Barani’s 
order of events as correct. “At the outset of his reign”, says he, 
“Muhammad decided to enhance the revenue of the river country. 
Not long afterwards the king carried out his plan of transferring 
the capital etc.” By putting down an event which took place much 
later, practically at end of his period of projects as having taken 
place at the beginning, ‘the Sultan is made to appear like one who 
did things in a purely obstinate senseless manner. Therefore one 
chief aid to a better understanding of the Sultan is to arrange the 
events of the reign on a more reasonable basis of the sequence and 
the author has succeeded very well in this. 

We will now take one or two episodes of the reign where 
the author tried to read the Sultan’s career better. As regards the 
Mongol invasion of Tarmfslrr n and the alleged cowardice of the 
Sultan in buying off the Mongol chieftain, the author says that 
there is no evidence for this. Even Barani does not refer to it. In 
the early years of the reign, the Sultan’s administrative organisation 
was very efficient — even distant provinces like Dwarasamudra, 
Ma’bar, Kampila, Warangai etc. were held well from the centre. 
It is not likely that a strong king of his calibre would have sur- 
rendered in this weak manner to the foreigner. If Muhammad Bin 
Tughlaq welcomed him here and lavished much wealth on these 
Mongols, it was not because he was afraid to face them in fight 
but because he was already planning an expedition against Khura- 
san and he wanted information and help later in this cause, from 
Tarmashirin. Ibn Batuta had stopped at Bukhara and spent two 
months with Tarmashirin on his way to India and he does not 
mention about any such invasion by him. 

As regards the transfer of the capital to Deogir, Dr. Hussain 
cites Barani for his view that it was only the upper class Muslims 
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that were asked to transfer their residence to the new capital and 
not the masses who were largely composed ofpindus. The Sultan’s 
idea was to establish a colony of Muslim culture in the South, es- 
pecially with a view to convert the Hindus there. There was no 
occasion fon a war of conquest there. It was therefore only with a 
view to establish a centre of Muslim culture there. Delhi was 
therefore not deserted completely. Dr. Hussain derives further • 
support for his view from the Sanskrit inscription belonging to the 
years 1327 — 28 which attests to the prosperous condition of the 
Hindu peasants in the neighbourhood of Delhi immediately 
after the time of the socalled transfer of the population. The 
story of Shaikh Fakhr-ud-din Zarradi related in the Siyar ul 
Aitluja further supports this view. Further, none of the 
eleven contemporary travellers whose observations are contained in 
the Masalik-ul-Absar. a work compiled some ten years after the 
so called destruction of Delhi, has made any such reference to 
Delhi. Xo doubt the forcing of the ‘ulama’ and the mashaikh to 
move to Dcogir caused much displeasure to the gentry and it 
remained a sore point with them for the rest of the reign. On the 
other hand there can be no doubt that the action of the Sultan 
contributed much to strengthen the Muslim elements in the Deccan, 
and when disruption began within the Empire, if a great Muslim 
kingdom known as Bahmini kingdom arose there, it was largely a 
result of this exodus of Muslim culture earlier in the reign. 

However, as regards the question whether the rebellion in 
the Punjab in 1335 was or was not due to the enhanced taxes in 
the Punjab, we are afraid the author is overshooting the mark 
when lie says that there was no general increase of taxes ordered 
by the Sultan and that the rebellion was due to the failure of the 
rains coupled with the disbanding of the large army (of 3,50,000) 
got ready for the Khurasan expedition. So long as these Rajput 
elans were on the roll, their lands had not to pay the usual amount 
of tax. When disbanded, not only their pay was stopped, but they 
had to pay full tax. They would not do this and would not work 
on their lands. On the other hand, they tried to intimidate the 
Government, depending on their lighting capacity. No government 
worth the name could keep quiet in the face of such resort to 
force. So the Sultan had to fight them. But after putting down 
their rebellion, he was prepared to be generous, and so made large 
large remission of taxes and advanced loans for agriculture. All 
this appears to be special pleading, unsupported by evidence of 
any sort. 
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We can however join with him* in his summing up the cha- 
racter and achievements of Muhammad when he says that “he was 
neither visionary nor impractical, nor inherently unsound, nor his 
grandoise schemes beyond the range of human possibility. He was 
far in advance of his age, and could not, like a modern government, 
exploit religion, which he should have left to itself, if he wanted 
to rule successfully. He roused the opposition of the ‘ulama* and 
in his attempt to reform them he not only paralysed the right arm 
of the State but raked up hostilities, before which he succumbed 
and his imperialism perished.” 

The book discloses the author’s lack of adequate knowledge of 
the contemporary history of the Deccan, particularly of the great 
Kakativa Empire, as well as of the topography of the Andhra 
country which occupies the entire south-eastern portion of the 
Deccan. An instance of this kind is his reference to Rajamahendry and 
its situation, Dr. Hussain thinks that its principal Hindu temple was 
not destroyed by Ulugh Khan and that it lay in the kingdom of 
Orissa at that time (p. 61 ). It was the provincial capital, the seat 
of the Kakatiya viceroy and was second city of importance in the 
great Kakatiya Empire of Prat ?i pa Rudra. Here there was a 
famous temple of Vishnu (Venu Gopfila) which was demolished by 
Ulugh Khan and converted into a mosque. The architecture of the 
mosque is purely Eastern Ch^ukyan, and its origin can be clearly 
traced even today. It is on the main doorway of this mosque that 
the inscription referred to by the author is to be found. 

S. Venkata' n aiu 


Humayun Badsha 

[By S. K. Bexerjee, Reader in Indian History, Lucknow 
University: Oxford University Press. Pp. 256. Price Rs. 8.] 

The book is an amplication of the author’s thesis foi r the 
Ph. D. Degree of the London University submitted in the year 1925, 
modified in the light of later knowledge and experience. The 
present volunie brings the story of that “gifted but unfortunate 
monarch” down to his defeat at the hands of Sher Khan in 1540 
and the rest of the story is to be continued in another volume. 
In writing this account the author has made use of all available 
sources for the reign including the local histories of kingdoms like 
Guzerat, Bengal etc. In the opinion of Vincent Smith “Humayun, 
although a cultivated gentleman, not lacking in ability, was defi- 
cient in the energetic promptitude of his versatile father” In the 
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author’s opinion, though these observations contain some truth they 
do not sufficiently express the greatness of his # character nor explain 
the reasons for his failure, and he has therefore, set before himself 
the task of striking a better balance between his virtues and defects. 

. He haturally stresses on his scholarship and his humane 
instincfs as seen throughout his career, for instance, in his treat- 
ment of the Khalifa who plotted to place his aunt’s husband, • 
Mahdi Khwkja, on the throne immediately after the death of his 
father, his treatment of the Mirzas in spite of their repeated 
treachery, and of his brothers who were always causing him some 
trouble or other. Babur’s last advice to Humayun was “Do naught 
against your brothers, even though they may deserve it”. But he 
seems to have shown the same amount of kindness to other rela- 
tions also like the Mirzas, and also a desire not to beat his enemies 
too much, enemies like Bahadur ►Shall and Slier Khan. This ought 
to be considered culpable weakness on the part of a king set to 
rule a country newly conquered and not yet brought under any 
efficient system of control and administration. The author himself 
admits, while speaking about Humayun's leniency towards Md* 
Zaman Mirza after the latter's rebellion in 1537 that “Md. Zaman 

Mirza should not have been leniently dealt wdth He should 

have foreseen the difficulties which Md. Zaman Mirza would create 
for the State by his pretentions to high lineage and his irresponsible 
conduct, in fact, Humayun betrayed a softness which has always 
been incompatible with the stern duties of a ruler. Perhaps he 
excused himself on the score of his father's dying advice etc.” (p. 174.) 

“Kingship knows no Kinship" should have been the guiding 
maxim of the lung hi his relation to the Mirzas. If he should be 
secure on the throne, his lirst task was to break the close alliance 
between Bahadur Shall of Uujerat and iSlier Khan of Bihar. Still he 
was hot for beating either ot them too much. At the time of his 
attack on Mandasor, Humayun had timely information of Bahadur’s 
tiiglit from the besieged town with only five followers but he 
would not order an attack on the town that night nor, attack the 
army afterwards as it was proceeding to Mandu under the command 
of Sadr Khan. The author asks “What was Humayun s hesitation 
due toi Was it that Humayun took pity on Bahadur and did not 
desire to add to his distress r” Again after the conquests of 
Qujerat which was not really over ># when Humayun was returning 
to Agra on account of his brother Askari’s hostile movements 
there, he did not make proper arrangements to convey the wealth 
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got at Champanir to Agra or Delhi with the result that Bahadur 
Shaw was able to recover it, nor did he settle affairs with Bahadur 
by arriving at some workable proposition with him that would wean 
him permanently from his alliance with Sher Khan. So that Dr. 
Benerjee himself admits that ‘ in short, Humayun was a poor reader 
of the future. He betrayed lack of statesmanship and allowed his 
enemies an opportunity of queering the pitch for his cause in 
Gujerat. He could have averted his doom by a proper and skilful 
co-ordination of his moves. Not only thereby could he have broken 
up the secret alliance between Bahadur and Slier Khan, but he 
could have also befriended Bahadur and hoist Sherkhan with his 
own petard by exploiting against him Bahadur's friendship so far 
coveted by Sher Khan. But he let the grass grow under his feet 
not only in this manner through his diplomatic shortcomings but in 
a more direct manner by idling away time at certain very critical 
moments. ‘'After his first campaign against the Afghans he lingered 
in Delhi to found his capital Din-panah though conscious of the 
danger from Gujerat. After a strenuous campaign in Gujerat, he 
let time drift at Mandu during February — May 1536, and again 
after his return to Agra, he did not move out for a year 
from August 1536 — July 1537 though lie knew of Sher Khan’s 
menace in the east. 

Probably while at Mandu in the previous year, he had in- 
creased his daily dose of opium and become a continued opium- 
eater. Later on we find during his Bengal campaign that he 
dawdled away nearly a year at Gaur though his men and animals 
were dying in large numbers on account of the unhealthy climate 
there, and thus allowed his foe Sher Khan to come in between 
himself and Delhi, besides encouraging the ambitious spirits in 
Delhi to rise up against him under the leadership of his vain 
brother Hindal. So that Dr. Banerjee himself admits that Huma- 
yun ’s defeat at Chausa in June 1539 was the direct result of his 
prolonged stay in Malarious Bengal and his indifference to admini- 
stration. In spite of all this admission the author’s explanation of 
Humayun ’s # fate as a matter of “a painful struggle between his 
head and heart, in which the latter almost always triumphed’ * fails 
to convince us, and his attempt to strike a better balance between 
his virtues and defects cannot be put down as a great success 
radically altering the generally accepted reading of Humayun’s 
personality and achievements as a ruler . 


S. VKOTulTACEAEI 
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The Successors of the Satavahanas in Lower Deccan. 

• • 

[By Dr. Dines Chandra Sircar, m.a., ph.d. 6" x 9|". 

Pp- xv +417. With one map. Published by the Calcutta 

University, 1939. Stiff bound. Price not stated.] 

• 

* Tlje early political history of southern and western India is 
beset with considerable difficulties. Pioneer workers like the late 
Drs. Fleet, Bhandarkar, Hultzsch, Rapson, Rice, Venkayya, Krishna 
Sastri and Narasimhacharya, have no doubt cleared the ground and 
showm us the right path. But the extremely complicated nature of 
the domestic and foreign relations of the rulers, and the different 
scripts in which the early records are engraved are some of the pit- 
falls across which students are likely to stumble, even when these 
latter are gifted with industry, patience, and an analytical spirit* 
But every attempt, like the one before us, which helps us to eluci- 
date the complex post-S' tawlmna period, based on the sober evi- 
dence of palaeography and epigraphy deserves praise and careful 
perusal. 

Dr. Dines Chandra Rirkar's object in the work under review 
has been to “bridge the gulf between the Satavahanas and the 
Calukva periods”. (Preface, p. vii.) He, therefore, attempts to deal 
'‘with the successors of the Satavahanas, whe held sway in the vast 
region of the Deccan, mainly inhabited by the Telugu and Kanarese 
peoples, before the foundation of the Calukva empire”. (Ibid). And 
in doing so, he describes the rulers of the following dynasties: — The 
Tksv'kus, the Rrhatphal yanas. the Anandas. the S' lankayanas, the 
Visnukundins, and the Pallavas. all of whom, according to the learned 
author, (belonged to ? and) reigned in the Eastern districts; and the 
early Kadambas of the lines of Maydra 'arman, Krsnavarman and 
others, and the Kekavas, all of whom reigned in the Western districts 
of the # Deecan. Dr. Sirkar then deals with the question of the Yavanas 
and the P rasikas. the Allurii inscription, the grants of Nanda- 
varman IT, M dhavavarman I and Javasimha T, the afvamedha sacri- 
fice and its importance, the problem of the divyas , the V yalur list 
of the early Pallavas, the knvya style in the inscriptions, <ind finally, 
brings these ten appendices to an end with a set of useful chrono- 
gical tables. In the addenda et corrigenda (pp. 395 — 404) he recti- 
fies in some places minor sins of omission and commission that have 
crept in the work. 

Two of the most noticeable features of this interesting book 
are, firstly, the definite stand which the learned author rightly 
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takes by epigraphic records, and, secondly, the occasional confirma- 
tion by linguistic or palseographic evidence which is brought to bear 
upon the subject. Moreover there is the marked endeavour to give 
a connected account of the annals of the various dynasties, at least 
as much as is allowed under the circumstances. This makes per- 
haps speculation inevitable, and that is the fourth feature of 
the work. 

It may be remarked here that, on the whole, Dr. Sirkar is a 
close follower of Prof. Dr. J. Duhreuil in matters of chronology, 
although he sometimes does not hesitate to rectify the errors of 
that French scholar (e. <7., p, 65). Of the six dynasties that ruled 
in the Eastern districts of the Deccan- the Tksv kus, the Brhat- 
phapyanas, the Anandas, the 8 lankrryanas, the VPnukundins, and 
the Pallavas, it may be said that their early records admit, among 
other factors, of palaeographic discussion based on some sort of lin- 
guistic data. But these records do not possess any definite chrono- 
logical evidence, and hence all chronological assertions concerning 
the rulers of these dynasties can be only speculative in nature. 
This is evident when we see how Dr. Sirkar tentatively assigns the 
rulers to approximate periods. (Pp. 23. 73, 81, 89, 110-122, et- cot.) 
The same chronological uncertainty marks the learned author’s re- 
marks on Kaclamba history (pp. 232 seq.) 

In order to be convinced about the unacceptable nature of 
Dr. Sirkar’s chronology, we may see how lie fixes the reigns of the 
early Kadamba kings, who seem to have succeeded the later Sflta- 
vshanas in the Deccan. Dr. Sirkar rejects the evidence of later 
traditions concerning the Kadamba rulers as “ of little historical 
value. ” (P. 233). And yet when occasion arises, he does not hesi- 

tate to utilize later traditions, as can be seen from the rather 
summary manner in which he locates the Kuntala country (P. 215 
seq.), or w r hen he makes Mayuravarman a Brahman (P. 228 seq.) 
Incidentally we may observe that some of his explanations, e , g. 
that relating to the term Brahma-Ksatriya (P. 229), seem to be 
somewhat novel. Supposing we accept Dr. Sirkar’s statements con- 
cerning tha disputed question of the historicity of the persons 
preceding Mayuravarman (or Mayuravarman), we reach the dates 
320 — 350 A. D. as the probable dates of that monarch’s accession 
(P. 233). It would be better to give verbatim the speculative state- 
ments of the author concerning Mayuravarman. “ Supposing that 
Mayurasarman’s reign began abput the middle of the fourth century 
and that the reign-periods of the four predecessors of K&kustha- 
yarman {viz. Mayurasarman, Kangavarman, Bhaglratha, and Raghu) 
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together covered about a century we arrive at about the middle of 
the fifth century for the period of K' kustha. ” (P. 233). And Dr. 
Sirkar then would place K kustha in the middfe of the fifth century 
A. D. (Ibid, p. 233). If we accept this age given to K&kustha, we 
cannot understand how it can be made to square with the date, bet. 
ween 41*5 503 A. D. which the same scholar gives to the reign of 

Kakustha’s grand-son Mrgesavarman (Pp. 234—5)! Certainly it 
cannot be th$t the reign of K kusthavarman and that of his grand- 
son coincided with each other ! 

The reason why Dr. Sirkar arrives at the age 450 A. D. for 
K kustha is because he follows the late Dr. Fleet in this detail. 
Fleet gave an ingenious explanation of a statement occurring in the 
Halsi grant of K kusthavarman, and relating to the issuing of that 
record in the eightieth year (Indian Antiquary , VI, p. 23 ; Fleet, 
Dynasties of /he Kanarese Districts , p. 291 ; Sirkar, ibid, p. 233-34). 
Fleet opined that the eightieth year was to be counted from the 
pa/fabandha of Mayuravarman. But it would have been better if 
equal credence had been given to the more rational explanation 
given by Rice long ago in the following w r ords : — “ The victory in 
the eightieth year of which Kfl kustha was yuvarnia might (if it is 
correct) perhaps refer to the events by which Mayuravarmma (to 
give his name in the form of that of a king) gained his throne, 
which would thus be at the beginning of the fourth century. But 
if he had predecessors going hack to four or five generations, the 
rise of the Kadambas may safely be placed early in the third cen- 
tury, the time at W'hich the S'fitavgham power came to an end. ” 
(Rice, Mysore and Coorq from the Inscriptions, p. 24). We have 
chosen the early Kadambas out of the other dynasties mentioned 
by Dr. Sirkar simply because the records of the early Kadambas 
afford many clues to the proper settlement of the chronological and 
historical difficulties of the period. And wdien once w r e argue on the 
strength of an earlier date for king Mayuravarman the historicity 
of a number of dynasties connected directly or indirectly with that 
famous monarch, w*e find that we have little to accept from Dr. 
Sirkar’s assertions concerning Kadamba and non-Kadamba ‘chronology. 

Howover it w’ould be doing injustice to the learned author if, 
because of his unstable chronology, we were to dispense with the 
very many valuable facts with which his work abounds. When all 
things are said, it may be opined that no historian of the Deccan 
can fail to profit by this assiduous attempt of Dr. Sirkar, who has 
diligently unravelled the intricate political problems of the Deccan 
during the centuries that followed the collapse of the great Sata- 
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v&hana Empire and the rise to power of the famous Calukya 
dominions. 

B. A, Saletobe, 

Kausambi in Ancient Literature 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India , No } 60.) 

[By Dr. Bimalachitrn Law, m.a., b.l., ph.d., Honorary 
Correspondent, Archaeological Survey of India: Published 
by the Manager of Publications, Government of India, 
Delhi, 1939. Pp. 22. Price Rs. 1—10—0 or 2 sb. 6 d.] 

The interesting monograph under review deals with one of 
the most important cities of ancient India. It is divided into six 
sections, viz.. (1) antiquity and origin of the name of Kausambi, (2) 
its general description and topography, (3) the Ya-as or Vatsas and 
their land, (4) political history of Vatsa with its capital at Kausambi, 

(5) the Vatsa king Udayana, his parents, queens and children, and 

(6) Vatsa and Kau-iTmbi in religious history. There are a useful 
index, and three illustrations of the site of Kau-fimbi, the modern 
village of Kosam (Kosamba Kau^mba, or b\) in the Allahabad Dis- 
trict, U. P. There is also a good sketch map ol the Allahabad 
District showing all important ancient sites. 

The treatment of the subject is quite satisfactory as in the 
other similar works from Dr. Law’s pen. We may however draw 
the attention of the learned author to an interesting inscription which 
has escaped his notice. At p. 13 of the work. Dr. Law refers to the 
inscription in the Kara fort, which is dated in V. S. 1093=1036 A.D. 
in the reign of Prat T hnra Ya'ap la and records the grant ol a village 
in the Kaus mba-mandala. He observes, “ The history ol Vatsa or 
the country of Kamfinihi as a political unit ended with the iule of 
Yasa! p la of Kanauj. ” There is however another inscription in a 
ruined temple at Meohar, seven miles from Kosam. I his record 
(J. R. A . 1927, p. 695 f.) is dated in V. »S. 1245=1181) A. D. in 

the reign of Gahalavfda Govindachandra r (r. 1170-93 A. D.) and re- 
cords the construction of a temple of Sidhesvara (Mali (leva) at 
Mehavada in the Kaus mba -paltala. This record therefore proves the 
existence of« Kaus mbi as a political unit during the time of the 
later G&hadav las, immediately after whom the country passed to 
the Muslim conquerors. It is possibly at the time ol the Muslim 
rulers that Kau^ mbi w r as made a part of the political unit of 
Pray ga or Allah b d. Dr. Law’s work will certainly prove to be 
a useful book of reference to the students of ancient Indian history 
and geography. 

Dines Chandra Sircar, 
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THE ANDHRA HISTORICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY, 
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Presented to the General Body at its 17th Annual Meeting 
held on Sunday 2—4—1939. 

At the last annual general body meeting held on 1—5 — 1938, 
after having been adjourned twice previously, the following Office- 
bearers for the year 1938 — 39 were elected: 

President: 

K. N. Anantaraman Esq., m.a.j.c.s. 

Vice- President: 

Sri Nyaputi Karneswara Rao Pautulu, b.a.,b.l. 

Hon. Secretary: 

Sri B. V. Krishna Rao, m.a.,b.l. 

Hon. Treasurer: 

Sri K. S. (Jopaia Rao Pantulu, b.a.,b.l. 
lion. Librarian <£■ Curator: 

Sri V. S. Ramaehandramurti, M.A.,B.Ed. 

(resigned on 17-7-39 and in his vacancy was elected) 

Sri B. Viswanatha Sastri, m.a., b.ed., 

Ordinary Members of the Managing Council: 

Sri Rallabandi Subba Rao, m.a.,l.t. 

Sri Rajah K. S. Jagannadha Rao Bahadur. 

Sri M. Sambasiva Rao. 

Sri Mallidi Anna Reddi, m.a.,ll.b. 

The year under report is another land mark in the history 
and progress of the Society, and we have great pleasure in stating 
that the Society had shown during the year definite signs, of progress. 

Ordinary Members: 

During the year on the whole there had been encouraging 
increase in the membership of the Society. Last year the number 
on the rolls of ordinary membership was 141 and this year it had 
increased by an addition of as many as nine new members. Further 
it was due to the interest which tfie President took in the affairs 
of the Society that the Society received great encouragement from 
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several gentlemen who otherwise would have neglected the care of 
the Society. There is good deal more . to be * accomplished in this 
direction and it is hoped the Managing Council in the coming year 
will take up the threads and complete the task. 

Life Members and Honorary Members: 

In this year there had not been any additions to the number 
of Life and Honorary Members. It is the desire of the Council 
to confer the Honorary Membership upon distinguished scholars 
in the country as a mark of appreciation of their valuable work 
in the cause of literary and historical research. The most notable 
of such scholars is Sri Veturi iTabhakara Sastri, who is well 
known for his great erudition and literary output. With this 
year the terms of the Honorary Membership of Sri Chilukuri 
Veerabhadra Rao and Sri Mallampalli Somasekhara Sarma will expire. 
Considering the services rendered by £ri ►Somasekhara ►Sarnia in the 
cause of the Society and his connection with it as well, it is but 
meet that we should re-elect him in this general body for another 
term of Honorary Membership, according to our Rules. During 
this year were elected two highly respected and reputed scholars of 
Andhra, viz., Hr. C. Ramalinga Reddi, m.a.. (Cantab) D.Litt., M.L.C., 
the distinguished Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University and 
Rao Saheb Mahopadhyaya G. V. Ramaniurti Pantulu, u.a., Iv-ll.G.. 
Kola Prapurna , Honorary Correspondent ol t lie Hepartmcnt of 
the Archaeological ►Survey of India, us lion. Presidents of the 
Society. These two gentlemen wiii bold the dignity for three years, 
till the end of 1941—42. The Society did not elect any gentlemen 
during the year as Honorary Vice-Presidents. 

Managing Council. 

There were during the year eleven meetings of the Managing 
Council at which the business of the Society was transacted. 
There were also two occasions when owing to the urgency of the 
matters involved, resolutions were adopted unanimously by eircu* 
lation of the agenda among the members of the Council. It is a 
matter of pleasure to record that ail the members of the Council 
took a keen and vigorous interest in the management of the Society. 
Though Mr. Vaddadi Appa Rao was not a member of the Council, 
he was always co-opted to the Council meetings to give the benefit 
of his views on matters concerning the Reddi H&nchiku and 
Reddi Empire Hay celebrations as he happened to be the Editor 
of the Reddi Sanchika . 
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Library and Reading 'Room. 

ft 

The most important event of the year is the shifting of the 
Library, Museum and the Free Reading Room of the Society, from 
the Theosophical Society at the southern end of the town into the 
present ‘premises near the Government Training College, in the heart 
of the town. The rent for these premises which consist of a suite 
of rooms (a hall and a room) is Rs. 12 per mensem excluding the 
cost of electric lighting etc. which comes up to Rs. 2 per mensem. This 
is important because the Managing Council had been trying its best 
to bring back the Society into the town for the last three years but 
in vain. We shifted into these new premises on the 9th November 
1938, and the formal opening took place five days later on the 14th 
November. The Managing Council lost no time in intimating the 
fact of the shifting of the Society into the town to all the local 
educational institutions, and that had the desired result. The 
new premises, being centrally situated in the convenient and 
prominent neighbourhood of the Government Training and Arts 
Colleges and other schools, the Society's Library and Free Reading 
Room have become more attractive than before and the daily 
attendance of the public and the members has been satisfactorily 
increasing. 


Library 


Towards the close of the year, the Managing Council on the 
suggest ion of Mr. R. Subha Rao appointed a clerk on Rs. 1 oj- per 
mensem to take stock of all the publications both Telugu and 
Emrlish up to date and prepare a Revised Catalogue to substitute 
the old one which had become out ol date. This had been neces- 
sary owing to the expansion and growth of the Library. Moreover, 
the revision of the catalogue was undertaken to make it up-to-date 
and useful. The stock taking of the publication was also felt to be 
necessary as year after year the Auditor had been pointing out the 
desirability of keeping a stock register. The work was done satis- 
fiictorily by the clerk. • 


There have been many additions to the Library and to the 
Museum as well. Most important among the additions may be 
mentioned the latest Archaeological publication under the authority 
of the Government of India, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro 
by Dr. Earnest Mackay, in two. volumes. In this connection 
the Society takes the opportunity to offer its most grateful 
thanks to the Director-General of Archaeology in India for his 
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sympathy in every matter connected with the furtherance of the 
objects of the Society. Among the additions to the Museum are the 
following: Mr. R. Subba Rao has presented another C. P. grant of 

the Eastern Ganga king Anantavarma-Chodaganga, dated S. S. 1005 
and Mr. B. V. Krishnarao has presented to the Society 
an Eastern Chalukya C. P. grant of Sarvalokasraya Maharaja of 
the seventh century and also three fragments of Reddi Copper- 
Plate Charters. These copper-plate charters are by a curious accident 
happened to be shared equally by the local Gautami Library and 
ourselves. But all these charters have been published in full in the 
Journal of the Society, Vol. XI, Parts 3 and 4 under the joint 
editorship of Messrs B. V. Krishnarao and R. Subba Rao. The 
other two sets also were edited by their respective donors in the 
latest issue of the JAHRS (Vol. XII, Part 1) with plates. These 
copper-plates are very valuable ones. The Society is indeed proud 
in publishing in the pages of its Journal the only copper-plate 
grant of the time of the Reddi king Kumaragiri of Kondavidu- 
Mr. B. V. Krishnarao has also presented a few coins of the 
Ikshv&ku kings to the Museum. The coins are very important and 
their acquisition by the Society is a matter for rejoicing, and very 
soon a paper on them which is being prepared by Mr. B. V. Krishna 
Rao will appear in the Journal of the Society. The Council places 
on record its thankfulness to these donors. 

Activities of the Society 

During the year the Society deputed three of its members, 
viz., Mr. R. Subba Rao, m.a., l.t., Mr. C. Atmaram, n.A., n.n.. and 
Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao, m.a., b.l., as delegates to attend *he 
Second Indian History Congress held at Allahabad under the presi- 
dency of Prof. Devadatta Ramakrishna Bhandarkar, m.a., Carmichael 
Professor of Indian History and Culture (Calcutta University, 
Retired), during October, last year. Mr. R. Subbarao contributed a 
paper on “The Commencement of the Ganga Era” and Mr. B. V. 
Krishna Rao “On the date of Malava!li Stone Pillar Inscription of 
the Kadamba king Sivakhandavamina and the rise of the Pallavas 
of Kanehi”. Mr. R. Subba Rao alone, of the three gentlemen, was, 
able to attend the Congress. An encouraging feature of this was 
that the Session of the Second History Congress was good enough to 
appreciate the large volume of important and original contributions 
of the Society and its Journal to the cause of Indian History. As 
a result of this, the Session elected Mr. B. V. Krishnarao, Hon, 
Editor of the Journal and Hon. Secretary, to the Committee of 
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Scholars who were appointed, to explore the possibility and desira- 
bility of writing a comprehensive scientific History of India. 

During the year the Society published Vol. XI of the Journal , 
Parts 1 & 2^ in April and 3 & 4 in October 1938 and part 1 of 
Vol. XII in March this year. It has not been possible to publish 
the remaining parts Vcl. XII. which is the Volume for the 
year 1938-39. 

Reddi Empire Day and Reddi Samchika. 

It is gratifying to record that in this year substantial progress 
has been made with regard to the Reddi Empire Day Celebrations 
and the Reddi Sanchika. About the beginning of this year, it was 
resolved at a meeting of the Managing Council held on 12 — 6 — 1938 
to celebrate the Reddi Empire Day in September last year, and to 
purchase printing paper of about 30 reams of D/C size for the 
Reddi Sanchika , out of the sum donated bv the Patron-President, 
the Maharani Kaheba of Gadwal. and to commence the printing of 
the Sanch ika immediately. For that purpose the Reddi Sanchika 
Editorial Board was strengthened by the addition of Mr. M. Anna 
Reddi. Again at the next meeting of the Managing Council, it was 
resolved that the Hon . Secretary and Mr. V. Appa Rao, Editor of 
the Reddi Samchika should prepare a programme for the Reddi 
Empire Day Celebration and that the celebration should be held 
on two consecutive days in the third week of October instead of 
in September 1938. At the next meeting of the Managing Council 
Dr. M. Rama Rao, M.A..rb.!>. of Guntur and Mr. S. Pratapa Reddi, 
b.a., n.u. Editor of the Golkonda Pafrika , Secunderabad (Dn.) were 
elected to the Editorial Board to assist the Society in bringing out a 
good volume of the Reddi Sanchika. For reasons over which the Coun- 
cil had no control the celebration could not be held in October. But 
they \vere able to purchase paper in December 1938 for the printing 
work, about 33 reams, and commence the printing work of the Reddi 
Sanchika with the funds placed at their disposal by Dr. C.R. Reddy 
from out of the sum donated by the Patron-President, the Maharani 
of Gadwal. At the same time Mr. Vaddadi Appa Raft and Mr. 
Anna Reddi were deputed to go to all places between Madras and 
Vizagapatam and collect donations for the Reddi Samchika as 
quickly as possible. It was resolved in that meeting ot tie 
December to celebrate the Reddi Empire Day in the Easter of 
1939. Mr. Appa Rao could not accompany Mr. Anna Reddi as 
originally planned to collect funds for the Reddi Sanchika m the 
Christmas holidays. After hearing the statement made by Mr. 
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Anna Reddi regarding thb matter of collections etc., the Council at 
its meeting on 21 — ] — 1939 resolved to request Mr. B. V. Krishna 
Rao to co-operate with Mr. M. A. Reddi in the matter of collections 
of donations in the place of Mr. V. Appa Rao who could not go 
out. At the same meeting a committee consisting of Messrs R. 
Subba Rao, V. Appa Rao and B. V. Krishnarao the latter as 
Convener was appointed to draft a programme for the celebrations. 
The draft programme prepared by the Secretary and Mr. R. Subba 
Rao was adopted and the celebrations were fixed for the 7th, 8th 
and 9th April 1939 at a meeting of the Council held on 12 — 2 — 39. 
Also the Council resolved after due consideration and discussion of 
all the matters connected with the question of the Reddi Sanchika 
and Reddi Empire Day Celebration, to appoint Mr. Anna Reddi as 
Joint Editor of the Reddi Sanchika in order that he might assist 
Mr. Appa Rao in the work of expediting the publication of the 
Reddi Samchika and the collection of funds by way of donations. 
We are glad to announce here that during the last week of the 
last month Mr. B. V. Krishnarao and Mr. M. A. Reddi toured 
the villages in Ramachandrapuram taluk which have a predomi- 
nant Reddi population and collected a sum of Rs. 400 by way of 
donations for the publication of the Reddi Sunichika and the cele- 
bration of the Reddi Empire Day. This is indeed very gratifying. 
In this connection the Society’s thanks are due in no small measure to 
the enthusiastic support rendered by Mr. Dwarampudi Rama Reddi 
of Anaparti and Mr. Mallidi Sattireddi. Editor, Reddi Rani. Raya- 
varam, but for whose help and co-operation the Council could 
not have been able to accomplish anything, it is linked that M. Anna 
Reddi, Mr. S. Pratapa Reddi and other members of the Reddi 
Sanchika Editorial Board will tour villages in the West Godavari 
and other districts and also Hyderabad State and other cities in the 
Telingana, for the purpose of collecting donations for the Reddi 
Sanchika etc. in the coming year, and bring out a publication which 
would be a monumental work. The names of the donors and their 
donations appear at the end in Appendix A. 

In tfiis connection mention may be made of the services 
rendered Mr. B. V. Krishnarao and Mr. M. A. Reddi at Madras 
by attending the 11th Reddi Conference held on the 26th Feb. 1939 
at Madras. There Mr. Krishnarao made an announcement regarding 
the Reddi Empire Day Celebration and the Reddi Sanchika and 
earnestly appealed for financial lielp. 

The Reddi Empire Day Celebrations will come off, God-willing, 
on the 7th, 8th and 9th instant and it is hoped that the new 
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Managing Council will faithfully carry out the commitments and 
make the occasion a really memorable one. 

In this connection the Society takes the opportunity to express 
its thanks to the Director-General of Archaeology for granting readily 
permission to the assistants of the Department at Madras to con- 
tribu£e articles to the Reddi Sanchika at the request of the Hon. 
Secretary and also to the Superintendent for Archaeology, Southern 
Circle, Madras for specially lending exhibits to the Historical 
Exhibition to be arranged on the occasion. 

Distinguished Visitor to the Society 

Shortly after the removal of the Society's Library into the 
new premises, the Society was honoured by the visit of Rao 
Kasixatji Xarayax Diksjfit Bahadur, ai.a., f.r. a. s. b., Director - 
General of Archaeology in India , Xew Delhi. The Director-General 
visited Rajahmundry on the 9tb January 1939. Accompanied by 
the lion. Secretary, he visited some interesting localities of arch- 
aeological importance situated in the neighbourhood of Rajahmundry. 
Among them mention may be made of the site of ancient 
Buddhist monasteries, temples and rock cut caves on the hills near 
Korukonda and Rampa-Yerrampalem. It will be a proper thing if 
the Government took steps for protecting these monuments 
under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. The people 
of Yerrampalem are needlessly interfering with the ruins and other 
aid iqiih ies of their phue and this work which is fraught with serious 
consequent us must be promptly stopped. Likewise the eaves of 
Korukonda and other antiquities are fast decaying and require 
immediate protection. 

# In the evening on the 9th January last, the Council enter- 
tained the distinguished visitor at a Tea Party. Rao Bahadur 
K. N. Dikshit inspected the Library and Museum and the Free 
R eadifig Room and left a record of his impressions of the working 
of the Society in the Distinguished Visitors Book. It runs as follows- 

M am glad to visit the premises of the Andhra Historical 
Research Society. While deeply appreciative of the work done by 
the Society, which is indeed credible, 1 would suggest that future 
work be organised on these lines:— 1. Funds should be collected 
throughout Andhradesa for a Museum which should be considered 
as the nucleus of the Andhra Provincial Museum. 2. Members 
thould be vigorously enlisted in all Andhra districts, with a local 
organising member in • each centre, who will actively collect 
information and historical material, which is last in danger o 
being destroyed by the vandal and ignorant cultivator. I commend 
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the Society as highly deserving of the encouragement and support 
of the enlightened sons of Andhra Desa”. 

K. N. DIKSHIT, M.A., F.R.A.S.B., 

Director-General of Archaeology in India. 

9 — 1 — 39 . 

Finances of the Society 

It is gratifying to inform the house that, the District Board 
of Rajahmundry granted a sum of Rs. 200,- for the year when an 
application was made for an annual grant of Rs. 200. Soon after 
the recommendation went to the Government the Rajahmundry 
District Board was amalgamated with the Coeanada Board and the 
old District Board came into existence once more. Then the 
Director of Public Instruction, Madras requested the District Board 
to approve of the grant once more in order to give necessarv 
sanction to it. It is now understood that the East Godavari 
District Board had sanctioned it and orders are being awaited for 
the sanction of payment from the Government. The Society takes this 
opportunity of tendering its grateful thanks to the President and mem- 
bers of the old Rajahmundry Board and the present District Board for 
sanctioning the grant of Bs. 200 to it. The Council earnestly 
appeals to all the members of the Board and its President to make 
this donation an yearly grant. The Society has been as usual obtaining 
the annual Municipal grant of Rs. 100/- from the Rajahmundrv 
Municipality, and once more the Council publicly acknowledges its 
gratitude to the Municipality for the great help they have been 
rendering to the Society. 

It is a well known fact that the Society’s income is yery 
limited, and the only sources are the subscriptions from the mem- 
bers and the institutions and a solitary donation. The income is 
utterly inadequate to the needs of the Society. 

The Society makes an earnest appeal to the enlightened 
public of Andhra once more in the name of our dear country to 
come to our aid in time. It needs a permanent habitation of its 
own with facilities for expansion. In a word, for want of adequate 
financial help the Society is struggling to exist. 


(For Appendix A see next page) 
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* t Donors for the Reddi Empire Day Celebrations. 


3. 

H. 

H. The Maharani Saheba of Gadval 

Rs. 500 



(Received so far for expenses to wit purchase 
of paper and a ivanee for to the printer 
Rs. 397 — f> — 0). 


2. 

Sri 

Tatavarti Seetarama kiiresthi 

Rs. 50 

3. 

,, 

R. H. Rama Reddi. Director of Agriculture, 




Madras. 

25 

4. 

s ? 

Dwarampudi Venkanna. son of Seshayya, Tossipudi 

25 

5. 

Srimati Dwarampudi Bacti:i yyainma wile ol Venkatra- 




yudu, Tossipudi. 

25 

6. 

The Reddi Mahajanas of I asahipudi througli their 




representative Dr. K. JL>. Reddy of Pasalapudi. 

116 

7. 

Sri Kovvuri Satyanarayana Reddy, President Pan- 




chavat Board, Balabhadrapuram 

25 

8. 

' J 

Satti China Venkata Reddi. Vedurupaka-Savaram 

25 

9. 


Satti Sattiraju of Vedurupaka-Savaram. 

25 

10. 

,, 

Satti Subbauna & Gangireddi of Vedurupaka 




Savaram 

25 

11. 

, , 

Gudimetla Muuireddi do. 

5 

12. 

, , 

Malireddi Suhbircdcii son of Yeeraswami of Pan- 




dalapaka. 

40 

13. 

• 

Mallidi Abbayi. son of Seshayya of Pandalapaka. 

30 

14. 


Maliidi Choudarayya, son of Ragayya. Pandala- 




paka. 

15 

15. 

M « 

* Padala Subhanna son of Pullayya. Pandalapaka. 

5 

16. 

>5 

Padala Ramayya. son of Adinarayana of Pandala- 




paka. 

10 

17. 


Padala Sattiraju, son of Venkatanarayana, Pan- 




dalapaka. 

5 

18. 

K. 

N. Anautaraman Es<p m. a., i. c. s. 

5 

19. 

Sri Dwarampudi Venkayya, Savaram 

25 

20. 

a 

Kovvuri Appanna Tata of Vedurupaka. 

5 

21. 

>> 

Kovvuri Abbayi Reddi of Balabhadrapuram 
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THE 17TH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE HON. LIBRARIAN 
FOR THE YEAR 1938—1939. 

I took charge of the office from Sri V. S. Ramachandra- 
inurty, my predecessor on 13 — 9 — 38 but I propose to deal in this 
report with the working of the Library for the whole year, as no 
separate report is being submitted by Sri Ramachandramurty. 

LOCATION. 

' The Library was located till 9 — 11 — 38 in the premises of 
the Theosophical Lodge when it w T as shifted to the present premises 
as the latter were considered to be centrally and conveniently located 
and within the reach of a greater number of the reading public. The 
effect of this shifting is best seen in the increased number of people 
making use of the Library, as the average number of daily visitors 
after the change increased to thrice tlie number before. 

ADDITIONS. 

During the year there are about 305 additions including 
periodicals and books for review, ihc numbev of books he ipg j d>mit 
30. Among them the most notable arc: •'Further Excavations at 
Mohenjodaro” by Dr. Ernest Maeka\ . Epigraphia indica. Memoirs 
©f the Archaeological Survey of India. Annual Reports of the 
Archaeological Department. Annual Reports of ihe South Indian 
Epigraphy, Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology etc. Among 
the new exchanges, mention may be made of the Twentieth Century. 
There are altogether 70 periodicals on our exchange list. About a 
dozen of the periodicals which we had been previously getting in 
exchange for our Journal have now been discontinued. Attempts 
have been made to complete the incomplete volumes and the 
Secretary’s efforts in this direction are bearing fruit as the 
missing parts are arriving, set after set. About 170 volumes have 
been got bound during the current year. 

MUSEUM. 

There have been a few useful additions to the Museum dur- 
ing the ye$r. Mr. R. Subbarao has presented a C. P. Grant of 
Eastern Ganga king Anantavarma Chodaganga dated S. S. 1005. 
Mr/ B. V. Krishnarao has presented one complete set of an Eastern 
Chalukya grant of Maharaja Sarvalokasraya of the 7th century and 
also 3 fragments of Reddi copperplate charters. Mr. B. V, Krishnarao 
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SORAS AND THEIR COUNTRY 

G. V. SlTAPATI, B.A.,L.T. 

Chapter III 

Marriage and Relations between the Sexes 

Marriage in the sense of " a socially recognized more or less 
permanent union between individual men and women ” seems to 
have been in existence among the SfrrSs from time immemorial. 
The Soras do not share the beliefs of some other primitive people 
that conception in women is possible without sexual intercourse with 
men. Their Cosmogonic myth refers to the sexual union of the first 
human pair 1 

The institution of Marriage is, with the Soras, as with many 
other races of the world, a sacred institution and the ceremony of 
marriage is performed with great religiosity and is accompanied by 
feasts and rejoicings. 

Both infant and adult marriages are now in vogue, all over 
the SorS country, the former as a general rule, among the Hinduised 
SorSs in the plains and on the borderland of the Agency tracts and 
the latter, most common in the wild country of the Soras. Tradition 
and references to marriages in the legendary stories point to the 
prevalence of adult marriages in the past. 

As it is considered to be the duty of the parents? to provide 
their sons with wives, it is generally the parents that arrange 
matches for their children especially in the case of the infant 
marriages. Many youths, however, make their own selection §. When 
they are sure that their parents approve of their choice, tLey inform 
the parents who then proceed with the preliminary steps leading 
ul tim ately to marriage. Whenever they have any room to suspect 


1% Vtik Appendix. V 
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that their parents may not approve of their; choice, they run away 
and live as man and wife till it becomes inevitable that they should 
be married. 

Marriage by capture was probably in vogue in former days. 
There are only traces of it among the customs of the pregpnt day 
marriages. Fawcett who investigated the Soras about fifty years ago 
writes that he heard a Gamang of one of the Kolakota villages say : 

“If a man wants a girl and cannot afford to give the liquor 
etc., to her people, he takes her off by force ; if she likes him she 
remains ; but if not, she runs home ; he will carry her off three 
times but not oftener and if after the third time she again runs 
away, he leaves her. ” 

Referring to tradition, Mr. Fawcett writes, “ The Soras them- 
selves say that formerly, every one took his wife by force. Though 
the capture may be now done in a modified form, it seems certain 
that marriage by capture was a Sor5 custom.” 

Elopement is, in some cases, considered to be a heroic achieve- 
ment and is held to be a recognised form of marriage though it is 
regarded as inferior to the regular marriage, ceremonially gone 
through with the approval of the parents. Bride price must, however, 
be paid by the bridegroom when the bride’s parents demand it. 
The refusal to pay the bride price makes the elopement an offence 
and the offender is punished. No question of bride’s price arises 
when the couple cannot be found for a considerable length of time. 
Cases of sporadic elopement frequently occur either because the 
parents withhold their consent or because the bridegroom cannot 
pay the bride price. 

In the case of adult marriages, there is, generally, a period 
of courtship. There are a good many opportunities for the young 
men and young women to meet and exchange their love in secret. 
It is rather curious that the Soras have not provided for separate 
dormitories, one for the bachelors and another for the maids of the 
village, though such a provision is made by the Mundas and some 
other tribes of the Kol-Munda race to which the Soras belong and 
by the Khons who live in close contact with the Soras. The absence 
of this institution of dormitories can, however, be accounted for, 
wdth reference to the fact that the village is the only exogamous 
group in*- the case of the Soras, as the young men and young women 
of one and the same village arp regarded as brothers and sisters. 

• There are, however, many other opportunities for the unmarried 
young men and women of different villages to meet for courtship. 
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They meet, frequently, on the hills and 4n the jungles. They go 
together to the shandies (markets) held outside their country. If, 
on account of their burdens, their opportunities for jovial and 
amorous conversation are limited, their return from the shandies is, 
generally, very pleasant and it affords a very good opportunity for 
courtship. There is plenty of merry making on the bright fullmoon 
night of the harvest months in convenient centres of the Sor& 
country, at which the unmarried young men and young women meet 
and make their proporals for marriage. 

Sexual licence before marriage is tolerated, provided the mem- 
bers of the couple are both S orris of the same endogamous group 
and they do not violate the rules of prohibition described below. 
One that has intercourse with an unmarried girl will generally 
marry her in course of time and the obligation to marry her increases 
if she becomes pregnant by his intercourse. If he refuses to marry 
her, he is compelled to pay what is known as Jaram to the girl’s 
parents for the maintenance of the child. The young woman who 
has thus given birth to a child before marriage is not, how r ever, 
regarded as fallen and she gets married the more easily as she has 
given proof of her fecundity . No attempt is, therefore, made to 
prevent conception 2 which may result from premarital relations and 
the children of the unmarried women are not deprived of their 
status though they cannot inherit the property of their father. 

(A) PROHIBITIONS REGULATING MARRIAGE 

1. Endogamous : — The endogamous groups are based more or 
less on the subdivisions among the Sorfts3. Each of these subdivisions 
is generally held as an endogamous group. Practictically, however, 
the scope for selection is further restricted by subdivisions based on 
political and geographical considerations. The Sorfis of the Vizag 
Agency and the SorSs of the Ganjam Agency do not at all think 
of intermarriages though they may belong to the same social sub- 
division, because they are aware that they are, each under the 
Government of a separate Agent to the Governor. Even in the 
same district, other political considerations are taken into account. 
The Soras of one political subdivision known as a muiha avoid 
matrimonial alliances with those of another mufha on the ground 
that each mufha is under the direct management of its own .Bissoyi 
though both Bissoyis are- subordinate to the Agent to the Governor 

% The Boras are not ignorant of contraceptives. Vide chapter, under Medicine, 

3. Fid# under The Bora sub divisions. 
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in the district. Amb&jhari and Abasing are two Sora villages which 
are separated by a distance of not more than a mile. Till thirty 
years ago they were both included in the Parlakimidi Agency and 
were under the same Hill Chief — the Zamindar of Parlakimidi and 
there were intermarriages between the Soras of the two villages as 
all of them were J&ti Soras ( Soras par Excellence ) subsequently, the 
Agency boundary was fixed between the two villages and the Agency 
portion was taken from the hands of the Zamindar directly into the 
hands of the Government and intermarriages between the Soras of 
the two villages have been since then, given up. 

2. Exogamous : — The absence of totemistic groups among the 
Soras is very peculiar. All the other branches of the Kol-Munda 
race and all other primitive people have totemistic groups of their 
own, the Khonds who live in the vicinity of the Soras have them. 
Even the Savars of Chattisgarh, Sambalpur and Orissa have exo- 
gomous septs or bargas. It is only among the Soras of the Ganjam 
and Vizag Districts and Agencies that there is no trace of totem 
or sept or barga or any other group of exogamous nature except 
the village. The general rule relating to exogamy is, therefore, 
with reference to the village community. The men and women of 
the same village should not intermarry because according to the 
conception of the Soras they stand in the relation of brothers and 
sisters or belong to the same extended family. In every village, the 
tradition goes to say that this rule was strictly observed in the 
past. The J,.du Soras or Wild Soras of the interior of the Agency 
still observe it. But I have noted several instances where this rule 
is violated. The explanation that is offered to account for the 
laxity or violation of the rule is very interesting because it indicates 
the principle involved in the same rule. A young man of Bong- 
teldat said he had married a girl of the same village and explained 
that he had been permitted to do so because the girl’s parents 
came from another village and settled there in recent times within 
the memory of the elders of the village. Nevertheless he paid a 
penalty evidently for having violated the general rule. In some 
other villages where such marriages occurred, the explanation that 
was generally offered, to the presumption that one of the two 
families that entered into matrimonial alliance in each case had 
come from outside. The bride-groom did, however, pay the penalty 
which has become so formal that many Soras other than the priests 
and the elders of the villages are not now conscious that such a 

4 Vide map— -Appendix II. 
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penalty is imposed fo? the viplation of a lbng standing rule relating 
to exogamous prohibition. The violation is regarded as an offence 
against the deities and the village community and the fine is t paid, 
therefore, to § both. The buffalo or the pig or the goat that is paid 
for by the bridegroom who married a girl of his own village is 
sacrificed to appease the wrath of the deities and the meat is distri- 
buted among the households of the village. Tn addition to this, 
the bridegroohi gives liquor to the villagers. 

Since the only rule relating to exogamy has practically become 
null and void in many places, the need for imposing some other 
restrictions has become imperative, because the anxjety to prevent 
incestuous alliances is always very strong with the Soras. The 
following is the order of the incestuous alliances arranged according 
to the seriousness of offence w r hich depends upon the nearness of 
blood relationship. 

Class I. (of nearest blood-tie) 

(1) with mother or grandmother (2) with sister or step-sister 

(3) ,, daughter or grand-daugh- (4) ,, first parallel cousins 

ter (son’s daughter or 
daughter’s daughter) 

Class II (of distant blood-tie) 

(1) with mother’s sister (2) with father's sister 

(3) brother’s daughter (4) ,, sister’s daughter 

(5) „ first cross cousins 

Class III (based on relationship, not blood-tie) 

(1) with step-mother (2) with mother-in-law 

(3) ,, daughter-in-law (4) .. step daughter 

(5) ,, wife’s brother’s wife (f>) .. younger brother’s wife 

(7) ,, wife’s elder sister (8) .. father s elder brother s wife 

It may be surprising to find that in the lists given above, 
unions with elder brother’s wife and with father's younger brothers 
wife are not. included under Class TV as incestuous. They are con- 
sidered to be adulterous but not incestuous, because custom sanc- 
tions the marriage with them when they become widow- s. 

The Mundas .have exogamous septs but even outside the sept, 
a Munda should not marry the sister of his mother or step .mother. 
In some localities where the septs have been forgotten, the rule 
relating to exogamy is that the relatives receiving the sacramental 
cakes distributed at a w r edding should not intermarry. I have not 
heard of such sacramental cakes among the Soras. 
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The Soras now realise that their village organisation has 
undergone modifications; they admit that in several places, the 
vill age has outgrown the original community which was practically 
co- extensive with the expanding family; they explain how, for the 
sake of livelihood, some of their kinsmen have left the village and 
live scattered in other villages, they admit that they now find it 
difficult to recognise their kinsmen in other villages and outsiders 
in their own village. In many expanding villages there is, however, 
the custom that the houses of the kinsmen should be together 
either in a row or in a cluster. 

Where the ( matrimonial alliances within the village are made* 
the elders of the village are consulted, because they remember the 
agnate and cognate relationships of at least three generations in 
the village. Intermarriages among such relations are avoided. 

The need for devices to determine the exogamous groups is 
now felt. The Hinduised Soras who have been in contact with the 
Telugus have adopted the system of affixing to their names, the 
house or family name so that the persons bearing the same house 
or family name may constitute one exogamous group. What device 
the Soras of the wild country are going to adopt, it is not 
possible to say? In each village there are according to social 
status (1) the Gamangs, (2) the Buyyas and (3) Paraj s/> Each of 
the first two is, no doubt, an exogamous group— but only for the 
village. A Gamang of one village may marry the daughter of a 
Gamang of another village. A Buyya of one village may marry 
the daughter of a Buyya of another village. The Gamangs of one 
and the same village are considered to be the descendants of the 
same ancestor as the ancestor of the official Gamang of the village. 
The Buyyas also maintain a similar claim. The Parajas are treated 
as quite distinct from either the Gamangs or the Buyyas. One is 
tempted to infer from this that a member of any of these three 
groups may marry a girl of any of the remaining two groups; and 
that there can be no justification for the rule of prohibition which 
says that there should be no marriage between two persons of one 
and the same village. But there has been this rule of prohibition 
from time immemorial and though it is lax now, it was strictly observed 
in the past. In justification of this rule of prohibition, the Soras 
maintain* that the several families of one and the same village have 
a common ancestry. But they blink when their attention is drawn 
to. the significance of the classification under the Gamangs, the 

5 Vide under Social Grades among Soras, 
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Buyyas and the Parajas. Qn closer examination it becomes evident 
that the common ancestry i& either to be traced to the remote 
past beyond the institution of Gamang and Buyya or to be regarded 
as the figi^ent of their imagination. The Gamangs and the Buyyas 
look upon each other as equals and both look down upon the 
Parajas as inferior in social status. Either the Gamangs or the 
Buyyas may think of marrying the girls of the Parajas but do not ‘ 
generally consent to give their daughters in marriage to the Parajas. 
But I have noted a few instances of a young Gamang girl or a 
Buyya girl marrying a Paraja youth. When questioned about such 
instances, the Soras tell me that they are very r£y:*e and are gene- 
rally cases of elopement.. And the same a Gamang says that this 
restriction is disappearing. 

Rules of prohibition relating to exogamy except those that 
relate to incestuous alliances are now practically violated and no 
serious note is taken of them, provided the penalty is paid. Open 
incestuous alliances are never tolerated by the society and are never 
attended by ceremony. The Soras do not admit that such alliances 
have been made. They do not take any notice of surreptitious 
incestuous unions. I have, nevertheless, heard of one or two instances 
of such unions. My informant tells me that they are unions of 
brother and sister who have lost their parents and other relations. 
The neighbours in the village, it seems, enquire of the sister in 
each case why she remained in the village without marrying a 
young man. Each of them says in reply. ‘ ; My brother is all alone. 
He is poor and cannot get a girl in marriage. I cannot, therefore, 
leave him and go.” Both of them are put to shame by insinuating 
remarks. 

There are no rules of prohibition relating to age. I have noticed 
several cases where the wife is older than the husband by a few 
y ears not, however, by more than four or five years. Such cases 
are invariably cases of adult marriages. In cases of widow marriage, 
the widows are generally older than their second husbands. 

(B) PRELIMINARY STAGES OF MARRIAGE • 

The custom relating to the preliminary stages of marriage 
does not seem to be uniform throughout the Sora country. It 
varies with the locality. Even in the same locality, it is subject 
to modification according to convenience. Some rude customs noticed 
by Mr. Fawcett about fifty years . ago and by my father about 
forty years ago seem to have been given up in recent times. I 
therefore, first quote from the accounts given by these two 
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investigators and tlien give an account of the preliminary stages of 
marriage which I have noticed during 1 the period of my investigation. 

Mr. Fawcett writes 3 “The following is an account of the Sora 
marriage as given by the Gomongo of one of the Kalakota villages 
and it may be taken as representative of the purest Saora marriage 
ceremony. 

“I wished to marry a certain girl and with my brother and 
his son went to her house; 1 carried a pot of liquor, one arrow and 
one brass bangle for the girl s mother. Arrived at the house; 1 put 
the liquor and the arrow on the floor. I and the two with me 
drank the liquor — no one else had any. 

“The father of the girl said why have you brought the 
liquor?’ 1 said “because I want your daughter’. He said “bring a 
big pot of liquor and we will talk about it.” I took the arrow I 
brought with me, stuck it in the thatch of the roof just above the 
wall, took up the empty pot and with those who came with me 
went home. Four days afterwards, with the same two or three 
others of my village, 1 went to the girl s father's house with a big 
pot of liquor. About 15 or 20 people of the village were present* 
The father said he would not give the girl, and saying so he 
smashed the pot of liquor, and with those of his village beat us, 
so that we ran back to our village. 1 am glad of the beating, as 
I knew by it I was pretty sure of success. 

“About ten days afterwards, ten or twenty of my village 
people w r ent with me again, carrying live pots of liquor, which we 
put in the girl’s father’s house. I carried an arrow wdiich I stuck 
in the thatch beside the first one. The father and the girl’s nearest 
male relative took each one of the arrows I had put in the thatch f 
and holding them in their left hands drank some of the liquor. I 
now felt sure of success. 

[ “There was at this moment" (writes Fawcett) “something 
done with the two arrows — translated through the Uriya as ‘puja’ — 
I could not ascertain what it was exactly.”] 

“I then put two more arrows in the father’s left hand, 
holding them in his hand with both of my hands over his, and 
asked him to drink. Two fresh arrows were likewise placed in the 
left hands of all the girl’s male relatives while I asked them to 
drink. To each female relative of the girl’s I gave a brass bangle, 
which I put on their hand wrists while I asked them to drink. 

6 Vide pp. 232—234. The Saoras of Madras, The Journal qf the Anthropological 
Society Vol. I, No. 4, 1888. 
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The five pots of liquor* were drunk by the girl’s male and female 
relations, and the villagers. When the liquor ^as all drunk, the 
girl’s father said 'come again in a month and bring in more liquor’. 

"We returned to our village, and in a month I went again 
with all the people of my village, men, women and children, dan- 
cing as we went (to music of course), taking with us 30 pots of 
liquor, and a little rice and a cloth for the girl’s mother; also some 
hill-dholl, which we put in the father’s house. The liquor was set 
down in the middle of the village and the villagers and those who 
came with me drank the liquor and danced. The girl did not join 
in this; she was in the house. When the liquor w#s finished my 
village people went home, but I remained in the father’s house; 
for three days I stayed, and helped him to work in the fields. I 
did not sleep with the girl; the father and I slept in one part of 

the house and the girl and her mother in another. At the end of 

the three days, I went home. About ten days afterwards I with 

ten men of my village went to watch for the girl gomg to the 

stream for water; when we saw her we caught her and ran away 
with her. S he cried out, and the people of her village came after 
us and fought with us. We got her off to my village and she 
remained with me as my wife. The liquor, arrows etc. were worth 
about 30 rupees; besides the things mentioned, I gave nothing to 
the girl’s people. After she was my wife her mother gave her a 
cloth and a bangle.” 

On enquiry. T learn that the procedure adopted by the 
‘GftmongiV in Fawcett’s account started as the procedure for a 
regular marriage but ended in marriage by capture. Refeiring to 
the account quoted above, Mr. Fawcett observes, I believe the 
capture, formerly a reality, is commonly done in a very modified 
form. The man, account of whose marriage has been given, being 
a headman, his marriage was somewhat important; in the case of 
ordinary individuals there is not quite so much "business”. 

The account given by my father and quoted by Thuiston in 
his Castes and Tribes of Southern India refers to the preliminary 
stages, leading to a regular and typical marriage, according to the 
custom prevailing at the time he wrote, that is, about 1894. It 
runs as follows: — 

"When the parents of a young man consider it time to seek 
a bride for him, they make enquiries and even consult their rela- 
tives and friends as to a suitable girl for him. The girl’s parents 
are informally appraised of their selection. On a certain day, tie 
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male relatives of the youth go to the girl’s house to make a pro- 
posal of marriage, (which in their language is called ‘to take liquor 
to Jing-jing-boi’s house; Jing-jing-boi is the name by which the bride 
is designated and the liquor is called Jing-jing-boi-dal-Sal)^ Her 
parents, having received previous notice of the visit, have the door 
of the house open or closed, according as they approve or disapprove 
of the match. On arrival at the house, the visitors knock at the 
door, and, if it is open, enter without further ceremony. Sometimes 
the door is broken open. If the girl’s parents object to the match, 
they remain silent and will not touch the liquor brought by the visitors 
and they go away. Should, however, they regard it with favour, 
they charge the visitors with intruding, shower abuse on them 
and beat them, it may be, so severely that wounds are inflicted 
and blood is shed. This ill-treatment is borne cheerfully and with- 
out resistance as it is a sign that the girl’s hand will be bestow T ed 
on the young man. The liquor is then placed on the floor and 
after more abuse, all present partake thereof. If the girl’s parents 
refuse to give her in marriage after the performance of this cere- 
mony, they have to pay a penalty to the parents of the disappoin- 
ted suitor. 

“Two or three days later, the young man’s relatives go a 
second time to the girl’s house, taking with them (what is called 
nangaddl-Sdl which consists of) three pots of liquor and a bundle 
composed of as many arrow r s as there are male members in the girl’s 
family. The liquor is drunk and the arrows are presented, one to 
each male. 

“After an interval of some days, a third visit is paid and 
(now r sang -sang -dal- sdl which consists of) three pots of liquor smea- 
red with turmeric paste and a quantity of turmeric are taken to 
the house. The liquor is drunk and the turmeric paste is smeared 
over the back and haunches, of the girl’s relatives. Sometime 
afterwards the marriage ceremony takes place. 

“The bridegroom’s party proceed to the house of the bride, 
dancing apd singing to the accompaniment of all the musical instru- 
ments except the drum, which is only played at funerals. With 
them they take twenty big pots of liquor, a pair of brass bangles 
and a cloth for the bride’s mother and head clothes for the father, 
brothers and other male relatives. When everything is ready, the 
priest is called in. One of the twenty pots is decorated and an 

7 The words within brackets are given in this article published by the 
author but left out in the extract quoted by Thurston, 
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arrow in fixed in the ground at its side. ^The priest then repeats 
prayers to the invisible spirits and ancestors apd pours some liquor 
into the leaf cups prepared in the names of the ancestors (Jojonji 
and Yoyonjit male and female) and the chiefs of the village. This 
liquor is considered very sacred and is sprinkled from a leaf over 
the shoulder and the feet of the elders, present. The father of the 
bride addressing the priest, says ‘Buyya, I have drunk the liquor 
brought by the bridegroom's father and, thereby have accepted his 
proposal for a marriage between his son and my daughter. I do not 
know whether the girl will afterwards agree to go to her husband or 
not. Therefore, it is well that you should ask her jopenly to speak 
out her mind’. The priest accordingly asks the girl if she has any 
objection and she replies, ‘Jly father and mother and all my rela- 
tives have drunk the bridegroom's liquor. 1 am a Savara and he 
is a Savara. Why then should I not marry himT* Then all the 
people, assembled, proclaim that the pair are husband and wife. 
This done, the* big pot of liquor, which has been set apart from the 
rest, is taken into the bride’s house. This pot, with another pot of 
liquor purchased at the expense of the bride’s father is given to the 
bridegroom’s party when it retires. Every house-holder receives the 
bridegroom and his party" at his house and offers them liquor, rice, 

and flesh which they cannot refuse to partake of without giving 
offence.’ * 

In the accounts quoted above, no mention is made of bride 
price in cash whereas according to the information I •have on the 
subject, there is now hardly" a marriage where a bride price in cash 
is not paid except in cases of elopement as observed above. 

* The conversation between the girl’s father and the Buyya 
and the open expression of consent of the girl to marry .he pro- 
posed bridegroom noted in the second account quoted above are all 
very interesting but I learr that such a thing is not essential or 
invariable but is a matter for delight and enjoyment. There cannot 
be any significance in taking her consent just l 1 to manage after 
all the preliminary stages are over. The consent of the girl is 
generally taken in the earliest stage. 

From the second account it appears as if the marriage cere- 
mony takes place in- the bride’s father’s house but my information 
is that the marriages of the Soras invariably^ take place in the 
house of the bridegroom. 

The rude custom of breaking # the doors open, the abusive 
language and the beating mentioned in the accounts quoted above* 

we, I learn, given up now. 
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The account of the preliminary stages of marriage, which I 
give below is based the description given by an intelligent mem- 
ber of the family of the Gamangs of Jatesing of the Ramagiri 
Agency. He is, at present, a teacher in a Sora school at Bongtelda 
near Serung of the Parlakimedi Agency. He tells me that this 
account illustrates what is generally obtaining in the Sora villages 
of the Ramagiri Agency and assures me that there is much in it 
that is commonly observed by the Soras all over the v Sora country. 
Though in several matters, the Soras of this locality have adopted 
the manners and customs of the Oriyas, there is practically nothing 
of Oriya influence in the preliminary stages of marrige described 
below. 

In arranging for a matrimonial alliance the initiative is 
always taken by the bridegroom's party and never by the bride's 
party. In cases of adult marriage, the prospective bride and bride- 
groom generally meet and exchange expressions of mutual love 
before the ‘formal advances are undertaken by the bride-groom’s 
parents. The young man informs his parents of his desire to marry 
the girl he has loved and the young woman also informs her parents 
especially the mother of the advances made by the young man and 
of her willingness to marry him. In cases of infant marriage, it is 
the parents that make the selection of the bride for their son. In 
all cases, the preliminary formal stages commence after the selec- 
tion of the bride has been made and her parents have been 
appraised of 'their intention to take her in marriage. 

Stage I. ( Ser-Uni-dinna (lit. thrust-arrow-day) 

On an auspicious day, two or three men, friends or relatives 
of the bridegroom set out with a small pot of liquor, two arrows 
and two finger rings; and go to the village of the bride without 
any music or dance. For this visit, no woman should accompany 
the party. It is generally in the mornings that such visits are paid 
to the bride’s village. The visitors directly enter the house, if the 
doors are open and set the liquor pot on the floor near the main 
post and make the arrow s stand by the side of the pot with their 
sharp arrow r heads fixed in the ground. Three or four leafcups are 
spread near the main post and the liquor they have brought with 
them is poured into them. They then drink the liquor from the 
leaf cups sitting near the main post, leave the pot with the 
remaining liquor in the house apd go without any further ceremony. 
They do, however, give particulars about the bridegroom and his 
parents to those present at the house, If the doors are shut, they 
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knock and if the inmates are not then in the house, they enquire 
if they are at least in the village and if they are likely to return 
in a few hours. They wait till they return ii they are sure that 
they return in a short time. If they think that the inmates of the 
house are not likely to return till evening, they enter the house 
provided it is possible to do so with the help of the neighbours. 
If this is not possible, they do their business on the raised floor 
in front of tJ e house and depart. 

Such a contingency, however, does not arise generally because 
previous intimation is given of the visit and unless the bride’s 
parents are unwilling to accept the match, they keep the doors 
open. It is, therefore, possible for the visitors to* learn from the 
reception accorded to them, whether the bride’s parents are willing 
or unwilling to accept the proposal. The bride’s father invites his 
nearest kinsmen in the village as well as the Gamang and the 
Buyya and all of them partake of the liquor brought and left by 
the visitors. . The visitors usually stay till the persons, assembled 
in the house, have sipped the liquor but if it be too late for them 
to go back to their village, they may depart. 

In October 1930, when I was making some ethnological en- 
quiries in the village of Gadung (called Buboni, by the Oriyas) 
near Scrim c. 1 came to know of such a visit paid to a house in 
the village, 1, at once, proceeded to the house and saw what was 
going on there. The bride's father, his two brothers of the neigh- 
bouring houses, the Gamang and the Buyya sat before the leaf 
cups, near the main post of the house. The visitors — only two 
young men, w ere sitting on the raised platform in front of the house. 

On enquiry, I learnt that they had come to the village half 
an hour back, brought with them a small pot of liquor, an arrow 
and an armlet and finding the doors closed and the inmates of the 
house absent sat on the pial — the raised floor in front of the house. 
The neighbours informed them that tire inmates of the house had 
gone to the nearest hill side closeby and asked them to wait for a 
few minutes. Some one ran and informed the inmates, of the visit 
paid to their house. The inmates returned and opened the doors. 
The visitors, then entered the house and did their business. The 
arrow which they brought w r as struck in the thatch of the roof 
above the wall, inside the house. This is in accordance With the 
custom indicated in the accounts # given by Mr. Fawcett and my 
father. According to the custom prevailing in the Ramagiri Agency, 
the arrow is fixed upright near the main post as is described above, 
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By the time, I approached the house, the visitors had finished 
their business, sat on the pial and wore about to depart. The 
bride’s father was silekt but the others that sat there were making 
enquiries about the bridegroom, how old he was, how he was 
earning his livelihood, if he had his parents alive and so forth. 

I saw the bride. She appeared to be about fifteen years old. 
She had just returned from work on the hill side and did not look 
tidy. She was standing amidst a small crowd of wolhen in front 
of the neighbour’s house. 

What is significant in this first visit is the formal proposal 
by the bridegroom’s party accompanied by the formal acceptance of 
the proposal by the bride's party. In sipping liquor near the main 
post in the house of the. bride’s father the visitors signify the desire 
of the bridegroom’s parents whom they represent, to enter into 
matrimonial relationship with the members of the bride’s family and 
indicate that they are all of the same race and of the same endoga- 
mous group. - 

The absence of the bridegroom or his father is explained 
with reference to a possible contingency of refusal to accept the 
proposal by the bride’s parents. It is difficult for the bridegroom 
or his father to stand the disgrace which a refusal of their proposal 
involves and that, in the village of the girl whose hand they seek 
in marriage. 

When I refer to the case of the Gamang mentioned in 
Mr. Fawcett’s accounts, some Sorts tell me that where as a result of 
previous informal consultations, the proposal has been found accepta- 
ble, the bridegroom or his father can, without any diffidence 
accompany the party. 

The Gamang of Ramagiri Agency mentioned above tells me that 
according to the custom prevailing in that locality the bridegroom or 
his father never accompanies the party for the first visit, however 
confident they may be of success. 1 learn that except in the interior 
parts of Kolakota section of the Agency, the breaking open of the 
doors, abusive language, beating and other primitive and crude 
methods of courtship and advances have been generally given up. 

Stage II. Berna-Sal-dinna (lit. conversation-liquor-day.) 

Four or five days after the first visit, the second visit is paid. 
This time, the party consists of the elderly members of the bride- 
groom’s village including the Gamahg, the Buyya and a speaker (one 
that is gifted with clever and persuasive speech) the bridegroom 
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his father and other relatives. The bridegroom’s mother and other 
women of the village may also accompany the party. They take 
with them two big pots of liquor and nothing else. The party may 
consist of as many as twenty persons who walk in a procession with 
music and dance on the way. 

The bride’s father invites to his house, his kinsmen and the 
elders of the village including the Gamang, the Buyya and a spea- 
ker. All of •them sit for a parley in the house of the bride’s father. 
The Gamang of the bridegroom’s village opens the conversation. 
He addresses the bride’s father as the bridegroom’s father should 
address him, as “P rui! ” (meaning father-in-law of one’s son or 
daughter) and says, “ How much do you demand ? How many 
rupees ? How many pots of liquor? ” 

“Well, forty rupees and twenty pots of liquor will do. Why 
should I demand more ?” says the bride’s father. 

“ What! ” exclaims the bridegroom’s father “Forty rupees and 
twenty pots .of liquor! What way have we offended .you, P&rui? 
Why do you think of killing your son-in-law with such a heavy 
burden? Twenty rupees and ten pots of liquor — this is what I can 
pay.” “No, no, nothing short of forty rupees and twenty pots of 
liquor. If you are not willing to pay this, we shall return the liquor 
which you have already offered us,” says the bride’s father. 

Then the Gamang, the Buyya and the speaker of the bride- 
groom’s party intercede and propose that the bridegroom’s father 
should agree to pay and the bride's father should agree to accept 
not more than twenty-five rupees and twelve pots of liquor. But 
the bride’s father refuses to accept their proposal. 

• Then the Gamang or the Buyya or the speaker of the bride’s 
party says, “Let both parties accept my suggestion. Thirty rupees 
and fifteen pots of liquor — this is what I think to be reasonable 
for -the bridegroom’s father to pay and for the bride’s father to 
accept.” 

Both parties agree. The Gamang of the bride’s village says 
to his Buyya, “Well, sir, go on with your pvr-jnir”. * The Buyya 
spreads the leaf cups near the main post of the house, fills them 
with the liquor brought by the bridegroom s party, invokes the 
spirits and offers 'them the liquor in the leaf cups. The elderly 
members of the bride’s family, then, distribute the liquor among 
all present at the function. The bridegroom’s party returns home. 

On the 2nd November, 1930, when I and my friends— the 
teachers of Serung school were examining the Sora pupils of the 
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Sora school at Bongtelda/ our attention was drawn to the sound of 
the pipes and drums; and on enquiry, Ve came to know that a 
bridegroom’s party was just returning from the bride’s village which 
is at a distance of about two miles from Bongtelda afte** the second 
visit. The bridegroom belongs to a village, on the other side of 
Bongtelda at a distance of about three miles. The party started 
at about ten o’clock that morning, readied the bride’s village at 
about 11-30, stayed there for a couple of hours, finished their 
business and started back at about 1-30 p. m. We saw them at 
about 2 p.m. and stopped them on the way, opposite to the school. 

The details of their visit were very brief, because we could 
not stop them for more than five minutes as they were hungry and 
therefore, in a hurry to go back to their village. They went with 
two pots of liquor and nothing else. The party consisted of ten 
persons including the bridegroom and his parents. The Gamang 
and Buyya of their village could not accompany them but there 
w r ere two persons who could cleverly transact the business. 1 he 
conversation was very pleasant. The brides father agreed to offer 
the girl for twelve rupees and ten pots of liquor. The bridegroom s 
father agreed to pay the bride juice and liquor in two instalments 
at short intervals as he was eager to have the marriage performed 
in December. 

The significance of the second visit is to settle the bargain. 
The stipulated amount of money and liquor may be given in one 
or more instalments. Generally, however, they are paid in two to 
five instalments. But the marriage ceremony is never celebrated 
until and unless the amount of money and the quantity of liquor, 
agreed upon, have bee n fully paid by the bridegroom s part \ . 

♦Stage III. A-latiiv-sdl-d In nd 
(lit. the importunately-proferred-liquor-day) 

Ten days after the bargain is settled, the bridegroom s father 
sends a party to the bride’s house with four pots of liquor. Ihe 
party contains women as well as men. Music and dance are not 
essential. Owe pot of liquor is for the use of the members of the 
party on the way. The remaining three pots of liquor are given 
to the bride’s father. They are not, however, part of the stipulated 
quantity of liquor. They are offered as a free gift in token of the 
delight at the settlement of the match. This offer is not made in 
all parts of the Sara country. Where it is made, it is done with 
the object of strengthening the previous agreement. There are 
cases where heavy compensation is claimed by the bridegroom’s 
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father from the bride!s father, if the bride is not finally given in 
marriage after the receipt of*the liquor offered on this occasion. 

Stage IV. Pang-sal-dinna (lit. carry4iquor-day) 

One paonth or even one year after the previous offer of liquor, 
commences the payment of the liquor agreed upon at the time of 
the second visit. The number of visits during this stage depends 
upon the number of instalments in which the stipulated quantity 
of liquor is completely given. The payment of the stipulated money 
and the last two pots of liquor is reserved for the last instalment. 

Stage V. Takkod-sal-dinna (lit. the final-instalment-liquor-day) 

This day generally falls during the ma»go fruit bearing 
season, that is, during February or March. In expectation of the 
final instalment liquor day, the members of the bride’s house keep 
in readiness twenty to forty measures of rice and one measure of 
hill gram (red gram) and on that day, cook the required quantity 
of food consisting of rice and hill gram as well as brinjal and 
tamarind. 

The bridegroom’s party is a pretty large one for this visit. 
It consists of the bridegroom, his parents and relatives, the Gamang, 
the Buyya and other elders of the village. They all go in a pro- 
cession with music and dance. They take with them the amount 
of money to be paid by the bridegroom’s father to the bride’s 
father, the balance of two pots and twenty measures of rice to be 
given away to the bride’s family. In addition to these two pots, a 
third pot of liquor is also carried for the use of the members of 
the party on the way. 

m On the arrival of the party, the bride’s parents invite their 
relatives, the Gamang, the Buyya and other people of the village. 
In the presence of all assembled in the house, the Gamang of the 
bridegroom’s village counts the money brought by the bridegroom’s 
father and pays the amount to the Gamang of the bride’s village. 
The twenty measures of rice grains also are measured and handed 
over to the bride’s parents in the presence of the Gamang 
of the bride’s village. The Gamang hands over *the money 
and the two pots of liquor to the bride’s father. “ TaJckod le paV 
says the Gamang to the bride’s father, meaning “Is it all paid in 
full?” The bride’s' father admits that the amount of money and 
the quantity of liquor agreed upon previously have been received 
by him. # 

The Buyya of the bride’s village, then spreads the leaf cups 
in front of the main post of the bride’s house, fills them with liquor 
3 
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brought by the bridegroom’s party, invokes the spirits and offers 
the liquor to them. The Jiquor brought by the bridegroom’s party 
is then distributed aipong all present at the function. It is the 
privilege of the Gamangs and the Buyyas to drink first and of the 
male members of both the parties to drink next. The women 
drink after all the men have sipped. There is, then, a grand feast 
for all present there. The visitors and guests then disperse. The 
members of the bridegroom’s party go back to their village; but 
the bridegroom is left behind. If he is a young boy, his mother 
stays with him. He stays for seven days and shares the domestic 
work or work on the hill or in the field along with the members 
of the family. He moves freely with his prospective wife and 
though he is not privileged to sleep with her in the house, he may 
have sexual intercourse with her and that kind of intimacy is con- 
nived at by the parents of the bride, though it is not openly en- 
couraged. On the eighth day, the bridegroom returns to his village 
and is escorted by the bride’s parents and some others of the 
bride’s village. 

Stage VI. Pussi-boi-sal-dinna 

A month or two after the final instalment of liquor is paid, 
the bridegroom’s parents send three or four men to the bride’s 
house to enquire what day the bride’s parents propose to come to 
the bridegroom’s village with the bride to have the marriage cele- 
brated there. 

In reply to this, the bride’s father says somewhat as follows: 
“We shall go to the bridegroom’s house, next month on the Full 
moon day which falls on a Friday.” 

“Well then,” the men say “we shall go and won’t come here 
again. You are sure to go there on Friday morning? Please send 
word on Thursday the day previous to your starting that you will be 
there by Friday morning. Kindly also let us know how many of you 
are likely to go there so that we may have an idea of the quantity 
of food we have to prepare for you.” 

“Yes” says the bride’s father “we shall send a message on 
Thursday and mention all particulars. If no message is sent on 
that day you need not prepare any food for us.” 

The visitors have their meal in the bride’s house and go 
back to their village. 

Stage VII. Jun-jun-boi-dinna (lit. Escort-bride-day) 

On the appointed day, a man is sent by the bride’s father 
With a message that the bride is coming to the bridegroom’s village 
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accompanied by her parents ‘and some others — (all about twenty 
five) on Friday by about 10 a. m. The members of the bridegroom’s 
family prepare the food with 40 to 60 measures of rice, two mea- 
sures of the # hill gram (red gram) brinjals and tamarind. 

Just before starting, the bride visits every important house 
in the village to bid farewell. 

She touches the feet of the elders and says, “Well father, 
(or mother as 1 the case may be) I shall go to my husband’s house; 
don’t forget me. Stay, father (or mother) stay. I go.” 

“(io my dear, go. Farewell! Stay in your husband’s house 
like a good girl. Don’t quarrel with any member of your husband’s 
family. Obey your parents-in-law and have regard* for them,” says 
each "of the persons whom the girl wishes good-bye. The eldest 
member of every house she visits, presents her with a new cloth. 

When the girl proceeds to her husband’s village, she is ac- 
companied by her parents and other relations and friends, not only 
of her village but also of the neighbouring villages. They all go in 
a procession, With music and dance. The bride’s father * takes with 
him 21 measures of rice grains to be given away to the bride’s 
family and one pot of liquor to be used by the members of the 
party on the way. 

On entering the outskirts of the village of the bridegroom, 
the procession moves on slowly and increases the loudness of the 
musical instruments and the excitement of the dance. The bride- 
groom’s party then comes to welcome the bride’s party with music 
and dance. 'Both parties meet at the entrance to the village and 
continue to sing and dance for a while. • 

All of them enter the village and reach the bridegroom’s 
house. The B.iy/a of the bridegroom's village sits at the main post 
of the b»ik‘gi coin's house, spreads the leaf cups, tills them with 
quor, in vu .> os ti e spirits anti offers them liquor. 

The bride is. then, adhered into the bridegroom’s house. Both 
parties sprinkle rice grains upon each other, liie worn' of the 
bridegroom’s home smear the h rehead and the back °f tne women 
f the brides pai ty with tarn jric. This cue >m seems to have 
jccm recent iv ho? rowed fro? the Qriyas and is not m vogue in 
several parts o: the interior on the Agency tracts. . 

Then commences the marriage ceremony. ~ e nour fixed 
for it is, as generally ha opens, late in the aDer.uoou. the feast is 
arranged before the* marriage ceremony. If, however, there is no 
time, it is done after the marriage ceremony is over. » 

All the members of the bride’s party return to their village 
Boon after the marriage ceremony atid feast are over. 


( To be continued ) 



fHE PALLAVA CONQUEST OF THE WESTERN COAST 

Dr. B. A. Saletore 

The history of the eighth and ninth century A.D. is bristling 
with many intricate but interesting problems. Among them is that 
relating to the expansion of the Pallavas in the w est. The Pallavas, 
as is well-known, came into repeated conflicts with the monarchs of 
Karnataka. It is the object of this paper to explain one phase in 
the Pallava expansion which I was unable to account for while 
writing my Ancient Karnataka , Volume I: History of Tuluva 1 In 
this work I have delineated for the first time a complete account 
of the ancient Alupas who, both because of the long duration of 
their rule (second century A.D. — fifteenth century A.D.), and their 
intimate connection with almost all the major ruling families of 
western and southern India, may rightly be reckoned to have been 
one of the most important feudatory families of India. 

The Alupas ruled over Tuluva, which comprised the whole of 
modern South Kanara, and a large part of North Kanara, from 
two capitals: first from their ancient seat UdaySvara, and, then* 
from Barakura, both of w'hich are in South Kanara. Their chrno- 
logical account is fairly continuous but for about a century, i. c.> 
from about A.D. 800 till about A.D. 920. It is precisely this gap 
that forms the subject of the following remarks. 

A few considerations may be noted before we proceed with 
our subject. TheAlupas w r ere, on the whole, subservient to tire 
great imperial houses of Karnataka. From the middle of the sixth 
century A.D. till the middle of the eighth century, Karnataka was 
under the early Western C&lukyas. These monarchs commenced 
their imperial career with waging wars against their inveterate 
enemies the Pallavas. 2 We have now to see how their feudatories — 
the Alupas— got embroiled in the wars of their royal masters and 
necessitated a Pallava invasion of South and North Kanara. 
There is no indication in the historical records of the Alupas having 
been under the earliest Western Calukya figure king Jayasimha or 
of his son Ranaraga. It is only when we come to the latter’s son 
king Kirtivarman I (A.D. 566 — 597) that we find the Alupas 

1 Ancient Karnataka , I. (Poona, 1936) 

2 Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 63, 
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subjugated by that monarch.3 King Kirtivarman is credited with many 
victories, notably over the Ndlas, the Mauryas, and the Kadambas. 3 4 
Whether he continued the policy of his lathed and grandfather-, viz., 
of waging t wars with the Pallavas, we do not know. But 
the Mahakiua pillar inscription of his younger brother Mangalesa 
informs us that he subjugated, among others, the kings of Dramila, 
Coliya and Pandya. 5 * Now we know that the country surrounding 
Pallava capital of Karici was called Dravi^a (Dramila) or Kanci- 
mancjala, or also Tondai-(Tun(jira)w5d or -vishaycfi We have, there- 
fore to assume that king Kirtivarman conquered the Pallavas. Till 
the end of his reign, however, there is nothing to suggest that the 
Alupus had brought upon themselves the wrath of the Pallavas. 

On the death of king Kirtivarman I his younger brother 
Mangalesa succeeded him in A.D. 597. 7 King Mangalesa’s warlike 
activities were directed more to the north in the region of the river 
Mahl and to the west in the direction of the island of Revati than 
to the east, 8 where the powerful Tamil rulers held sway. So far 
as the Pallava rulers are concerned, it is supposed that king Man- 
galesa may have married a Pallava princess 9 Whatever that may 
be, for our purpose we may note that the northern campaigns of 
king Mangalesa seem to have given a pretext to the Alupas to 
rebel. This explains why in the reign of his nephew Pulakesin II, 
the Alupas Kundavarmarasa were subjugated. >o 

The reign of king Pulakesin II (A.D. 609—642) was doubly 
important: In the first place, he indicted a crushing ‘defeat on the 
great monarch of Northern India — Harsavardhana of Kanouj — in 
A.D. 612. li And, secondly, he twice defeated the Pallavas. First 
he penetrated as sar as Kafici, and compelled its lord Mahendra- 
varman I to take refuge behind its ramparts. And, then, again 
after, defeating the kings of the Colas, the Keralas and the Parujyas, 

3 Saletore, A.K., I, pp. 200-201. 

4 Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanareee Districts, p. 345. (2nd ed.) 

5 Fleet, Ibid, p. 345. 6 Fleet, ibid, p. 318. 

7 In connection with the initial date of Mangalesa, on which T have written 

a note [Ancient Karnataka, I, p. 201, n. (1)], I must confess that I erred in making 
A.D. 566-7 the initial year of the monarch. This was because I relied on 
Fleet’s first edition oi his Dyn. Kan. Dts. where on page 21 the same error 
appears. Fleet rectifies himself in the second edition of his work, p. 346. B.A.S. 

8 Fleet, ibid, p. 347 (2nd ed.) 9 Fleet, ibid, p. 349 

10 Saletore, op. cit., p. 202. a ... 

11 Rioe, op. o it., pp. 64—65; Fleet, ibid, p. 351. For a full discussion of the 
date of the great victory which Pulakesin won over Harshavardhana, read Saletore 
Quart, Jour, of the Mythic Society, XXI, No. pp. 43. Harshavardhana in the Kamatak. 
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he dispersed the Pallava army. 12 But the Pallavas gallantly 
retrieved their lost prestige, and under the next king Narasimha- 
varman I put to flight King Pulakesin II at least in three great 
battles — Pariyala, (Budha) Manimangaja and SuramUra. The Pallava 
records even relate that the word vijaya (victory) was written on 
the back of Pulakesin as a plate, that the Pallavas invaded the 
Western C ft Inky a dominions, and that they laid waste Bfidsmi.^ 
The burning of Vstapi (or Bfldfimi) was placed by for. Fleet in 
about A. I). 042. 4 {since we know irom the Aihole inscription 
of king Pulrkeoin II dated A.D.034— 635 that the Alupas were 
“always intoxicated by drinking the nectar of dose attendance upon 
him”, '5 we have to assume that they accompanied Pulakesin II in 
his many wars, and perhaps even to the Pallava capital. 

That this assumption of ours is not improbable will be clear 
when we shall narrate the events that took place in the reigns of 
king Pulakesins’ successors. Nothing is known about the relations 
between king" Pulakesin’s son and successor Vikramaditya I (A.D. 
655—680) and the Ajupas. We have only to suppose that the 
Alupas continued to be the feudatories of the Western Calukya 
monarchs. So far as the wars with the Pallavas are concerned, we 
may note that in the reign of king Vikramaditya I there was 
another trial of strength between the Pallavas and the Western 
Calukyas. The Pallava king Param.svaravarman 1 defeated Vikra- 
maditya I at Peruva'anallur so completely that the Western Calukya 
king fled the field covered only by a rag. His capital Badrtmi was 
almost destroyed a second time. But Vikramaditya 1 recovered his 
strength, conquered Paramesvaravarman, and captures Kafiei. In 
this campaign Vikramaditya’s son Vinayaditya greatly distinguished 
himself by arresting: me excessively exalted power of the Pallavas 
and of the three kings, of the Colas, the Psndyas and the Kira las. 15 

Now we know that king VinaySditya (A.D. 680 — 696, was on 
the best of terms with the Alupa ruler Mahf.rSja Cicravalmna I 
(A.D. 675—700). This is proved by the fact that on two occasions 
that Western Calukya monarch gave grants of land to deserving 
Brahmans on the application of the Ajupa king — once in A.D. 692, 
and, then, again in A.D. 604. On the former occasion king Vina- 
ygditya I and Citrav .hana I were in the victorious camp of Citr- 
sedu in the Toramara vishaya; and on the latter occasion, both were 

12 Fleet, ibid , p. 35l; Heras, Studies Pallava History , pp, 31*33 (Madras 1933). 

43 Fleet, ibid , p. 358; Heras, ibid, pp. 34—33. 

14 Fleet, ibid, p. 359. 15 Saletore, A,K., p, 202* 

16 Fleet, ibid, p. 362 ; Heras, ibid, pp, 40—50, 
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at the victorious camp of Karan japatra In the neighbourhood of 
Hare?apura (modern Harihara). 1,7 We see, therefore, that the Alupa 
king attended on his suzerain, when the latter was louring his vast 
Empire, in the capacity of the Western C Inky a monarch’s “heredi- 
tary servant”. 18 

Our surmise is further proved by the Mallam plates in which 
we are informed that on the petition of Aluvarasar (?. c., the same 
Citrawhana I), the Western C lukya monarch Vinay ditya ordered 
prominent leaders of the locality to give a specified gift of gold for 
the temple of Subrahmanya ot Tiruvanbur. 19 We have here a 
further proof to maintain that the Alupa king n<^t only attended 
on his suzerain but also accompanied the latte}’ as far as the 
Nellore district. 

But we cannot make out whether the anli-Pallava policy was 
followed either by king Vinay ditya I or by his son and successor 
Vijayaditya (A.D. 693—733). The reason seems to be that while 
the former was busy subjugating the enemies in the* north and 
south, Vijay ditya was maintaining peace and order in the main 
provinces. 9 - 0 During this period, viz., from A.D. 696 — 733, four, 
Alupa kings had successively ruled over the Aluvakheda 6,000 Pro- 
vince, viz., Citravahana I (A.D. 675-700), Ranas gara (A.D. 710-720). 
Svetav hana (A.D. 720-730), and PrthvTs gara AJupendra (A.D. 730- 
750). Both because of the pre-occupations of the Western C lukya 
overlords and because of their own internal wars, the Alupas did 
not get involved in any political trouble outside their cfwn province.- 1 

They continued, however, to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
the Western 0 lukyas under king Vikram ditya. For, as we shall 
presently see, we have evidence of the rule of king Kirtivarman II, 
the son and successor of Vikramaditva IT, in the Aluvakheda 6,000 
Province." The anti-Pa llava policy received a further impetus in 
the reign of king Vikram ditya II (A.D. 733 /40). when both lie 

and his son, the future Kirtivarman II, gloriously upheld the great 
name of the Western 0 lukya house. The \ akkaleri plates dated 
757 of king Kirtivarman II inform us the following— Tlu*t his father 
Vikram ditya II having determined to completely uproot his natural 
enemy” the Pallavas, made a sudden incursion into the Tun^aka 
(i.e., Tundiraka) country, attacked and put to fight the Pallava kmg 
Nandipotavarman, who had come out to meet him, took possession 

• 18 Fleet, op. cit., p. 368. 

20 Fleet, ibid. p. 371. 

22 Sale tore, ibid, p. 203. 


17 Saletore, ibid , pp. 70—71. 

19 Saletore, ibid , pp. 207—208. 

21 Saletore, ibid t pp, 83—92. 
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of the Pallava king’s insignia, musical instruments, elephants and 
rubies, and entered Kanci which, however, the victorious Western 
Calukya monarch did hot destroy. On the other hand, Vikramfditya 
gave munificient gifts of gold to the Rsjaparamesvara, and other 
temples which the Pallava king Narasimhavarman II had caused to 
be built. 23 Thus ended the first expedition led by Vikramaditya II 
himself. Dr. Fleet opined that there was a second expedition 
against the Pallavas led by the Yuvar ja Kirtivarman: 24 

Whatever that may be, the success of the first expedition 
led by Vikraimditya II was complete. We do not know what part 
the Alupa king played in this expedition. But if Fleet’s surmise 
about the second expedition is correct, 25 then, it may be suggested 
that the Alupas were involved in the war conducted by Kirtivarman. 
For, as related already, the presence of this monarch in the Alupa 
province is proved by an undated inscription found at Aduru in the 
KSsaragodu taluks of the South Kanara district. 26 It is possible 
that either ‘while on his way to or from the Pallava capital, king 
Kirtivarman camped in Tuluva. 

This is no doubt a conjecture; but we shall presently see that 
even to the Pallavas, the Aluvakheda 6,000 Province offered a pre- 
liminary step in or a necessary corollary to the conquest of 
Karnataka. 

The Alupas, therefore, while acknowledging the suzerainty of 
the Western C lukyas, had continuously sided with the latter who, 
as the Vakkaleri plates inform us, looked upon the Pallavas as 
their “natural enemy”. Whether by this term w r e are, as Rice con- 
jectured, to imagine that the Western C jukyas, as descendants, of 
the Seleukian race, carried on their trans-Indian antipathy against 
their traditional enemies the Pallavas, whom Rice w r ould make the 
descendants of the Arsacidan Parthians, 27 we cannot make out, nor 
can we agree with the Rev. Fr. H. Heras that the enmity of the 
Western C lukyas and the Pallavas w as but the application of the 
Kautiliyan principle of a powerful superior w r aging war aginst his 
inferior, simply because the former had the necessary means to do 
so! 23 So far as the Alupas are concerned, however, it is evident 

23 Fleet, op. cit ., pp. 374*375; Rice, op. cit., pp. 04*65; Heras, op. cit. pp. 51*60. 

24 fdeet, ibid, p. 375. 

25 The Rev. Fr. Heras makes Kirtivarman pursue Nandivarman Pallava- 
malla. Heras, ibid, p. 54. 

• 26 Saletore, op. cit p. 203. 

28 Heras, ibid, p. 28, 


27 Rice, ibid, p. 53* 
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that by taking the side of thgir suzerains, they had merely invited 
trouble for themselves from the Pallavas. 0 

That the Alupas carried on this policy of fighting for their 
suzerains is evident from the trend of events in the time of the 
Rastrakutas who had wrested in about A.D. 754 the hegemony of 
Karna^ak from the last prominent ruler of the early Western 
C^lukya house*— king Kirtivarman 11.29 The Alupas at first resisted 
the claims of the Rastrakutas, but under their ruler Citravahana II 
(A.D. 800), they were compelled to submit to the Rastrakuta monarch 
Govinda III, Prabhutavarsa (A.D. 794 — 8 14 ). 30 This ruler in about 
A.D. 804 conquered and levied tribute from Danila, the lord of 
KaricL 31 We can only assume that the Alupa ruler Citravahana II 
either himself accompanied his overlord GSvinda III to Kanci, or 
gave the latter substantial aid in his campaign against the Pallava 
ruler. This perhaps explains why the next Pallava king conquered 
Tuluva. 

Interesting details about the Pallava conquast of Tuluva are 
available in the Kumbhakonam copper-plate grant which has 
been brought to light by the Madras Government Epigraphist Mr. 
G. Venkoba Rao. It is dated in the 61st regnal year of king Ko- 
Vijaya Nandivikramavarman, and is written in the Sanskrit and Tamil 
languages but in Grantha characters. It records the gift of six- 
teen veli of land in Nalgur to a number of specified Brahmanas. 
Among the other details given in this record are the the following:- 
That after many kings like Kurca and others had gone to heaven, 
king Hiranyavaaman took the reins of government. After him came 
Naildivarman, whose feet were rubbed against by the crowns of 
various kings. In verse seven of this grant, we are informed that 
Ko-vijaya Nandivarman became king while yet young by conquering 
his enemies. In verse nine his conquests are enumerated in detail. 
They were over tho Vallabha, Kalabhra, Kerala, Pan<Jya, Tuluva, 
Gofigana (Konkana), and other kings. 32 The ruler mentioned in 
this record has been rightly identified by Mr. Venkoba Rao with 
Nandivarman III, who under the name of Nandipotavarman is men- 
tioned in a stone inscription found in the Varaha cave temple at 
Mah ?. balipuram, Chingleput district, and discovered and commented 
upon also by Mr. Venkoba Rao. This Varaaha cave temple inscrip- 
tion is dated in 65th regnal year of the monarch. 33 


29 

30 

32 

33 


Fleet,* bid , 378; Rice, ibid t p. 64. 

Sale tore, ibid t pp. 219—223. 31 Fleet, op ctt„ pp. 33l 7 332 * 3 ^. 5 * . 

Appendix A No, 5 of 1922-23 (Madras Epigraphioal Report of the S Circle). 
Appendix B 666 of 1922; Ep. Rep. of the S. Ctrde for 1923 , pp. 94—95, 


4 
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As Mr. Venkoba Rao rightly says, the Kumbhakonam grant 
is unique: for the oth^r copper-plate grants of this monarch discovered 
so fpr do not mention the numerous conquests given in the Kumbha- 
konam record. For our purpose, we may note that the fact that 
the Pallava king Nandivikramavarman, also called Nandivarman III, 
conquered Tuluva first and then Konkana is highly significant. It 
is true that there is some divergence of opinion amopg scholars as 
regards the dates of this great Pallava monarch. Prof. Dubreuil 
would plaoe him in circa A. D. 717 — 779; 34 while Mr. Gopalan 
would assign him to circa A. D. 827 — 849.33 If we were to accept 
Prof. Dubreuil’s date, we would have to assign king Nandivarman III 
to the reigns of the Western C lukya king Vinay ditya (A. D. 696 — 733) 
and Vikramaditya VI (A. D. 733 — 746). But we have already seen 
that that the former did not wage any wars against the Pallavas, 
and that that the latter defeated Nandipotavarman, conquerd Kanci, 
but refrained from destroying it. Since there is no evidence to 
suggest that Nandipotavarman, also called Nandivarman Pallavainalla 
II, retrieved his lost prestige and invaded the Western Calukya 
dominions through Tuluva, we have to refer to the conquest of 
Tuluva mentioned in the Kumbhakonam grant to the reign of 
Nandivarman III, and, therefore, to the first quarter of the 
ninth century A. D. This supposition is strengthened by the 
fact that the Vallabha, and not the C lukya, king is mentioned as 
one of the rulers defeated by Nandivarman III. 

We have now to identify the Vallabha king and the rulers of 
Tuluva and Konkana conquered by that Pallava monarch. It is 
true that the biruda Vallabha, as a shortened from of the title 
£ri Prthvivallabha , the distinctive title of the Western C lukyas, was 
sometimes applied to some of the Western C lukya monarchs. 36 
But the name Vallabha was more appropriately given by Indians as 
well as foreigners to the Ristrakifas. 37 We saw above that the 
Rastrakuta monarch Govinda III Prabhutavarsa, defeated the 
Pallava king Dantiga in about A. D. 804. The Pallavas had, there- 
fore, to retaliate; and this they did in the reign of king Nandi- 
varman III. The Rastrakuta king Govinda III died in A. D. 814.38 

34 pubreuil The Pallavas , pp. 74-75. 

35 Gopalan, The Pallavas of Kanchi, p. 136. Dr. C. Minakshi would assign 

him to the years A.D. 840 - 65. Administration and Social Life under the Pallavas, 
p. 300 (Madras, 1938). ' 

36 Fleet, op. cit., pp. 359, 379. 

37 Fleet, ibid, pp. 387, 389; Rice, op. cit., p. 67. 

38 Fleet, ibid, p. 401; Altekar, The Rastrakutas and their Times , p. 71. 
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We may not be wrong in assuming that the Pallava attack on the 
Rastrakutas was launched in the reign of th# next R;s;rakuta king 
Amoghavarsa I, Nrpatunga (A. D. 815 — 877), the son and successor 
of Govinda* III. 

Events in the reign of Amdghavarsa offered a good pretext 
for the Pallava king Nandivarman III to attack the Rastrakutas. 
At the very » beginning of his reign, there was a civil war; then 
came the rebellion of the Ganga king (R- jamalla Satyavikya I): 
and finally there was the insubordination of Ampghavarsa’s feuda- 
tories. 39 The situation in the Rnsfrakma Empire, therefore, seemed 
to be very opportune. But a specific cause had j1fl *to be found for 
the Pallava invasion of Tuluva and Konkana both provinces within 
the Rastrakiita Empire. We may note here that one of the most 
powerful of king Amoghavarsa’s feudatories was Bankeyarasa of the 
Ceilaketana family. He was the viceroy placed over the Banavasi 
12,000, the Belgali 300, the Kundarage 70. the Kunduru 500, and 
Purigere 300 Provinces. 40 In the Udayendiram plates of king Prthvi- 
pati, it is narrated that Bankeyarasa once crossed the KaVerl and 
invaded the country beyond it, but that he had return hastily to 
the Rastrakiita capital on being summoned by his royal master. 41 
This campaign of Bankeyarasa may have been against the G .nga 
king PrthvTpati I, as surmised by Rice, 4 * 2 or it may as well have 
been against one of the feudatories of the Pallava monarch in the 
Kaverl region. It is not unlikely that it was the latter, and that, 
therefore, Bankeyarasa’s expedition across the KaVeri may have 
given sufficient pretext for king Nandivarman III to invade the 
R&strakLita territories. And the safest approach to them lay through 
Tuluva and Konkana. Whatever that may be, one fact seems to 
stand out prominently from these considerations — that the Vallabha 
monarch said to have been conquered by the Pallava king could 
have been no other than the R -straku a king Amoghavarsa I. 

Passing over the Kalabhra, Kerala, and Pnidya conquests 
of king Nandivarman III, we come next to Tuluva and Konkana, 
While explaining the history of the Alupas, I maintained, on the 
strength of other evidence, that the period from A. D. 800 to 
920 was one of confusion in Tuluva history, because of the Pan^y&n 
menace from the south, the R: s;rakuta trouble in the no*th, and 

39 Rice op. c it., pp. 69-70; Fleet, ibid. p. 402; Altekar. ibid, p. 73 ff. 

40 Fleet, ibid, p. 405. 

41 South Indian Ins&'iptions , II, p. 384; Altekar, ibid, p. 78. 

42 Rice, ibid, p. 71, 
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the aggressive designs of the S^ntara roller Jinadatta R?ya. 43 To 
these causes we have jjow to add one more, on the basis of the 
Kumbhakonam grant, viz., the invasion of Tu]uva by king Nandi- 
varman III. The name of the Alupa ruler who was a ’ contempo- 
rary of Nandivarman III cannot be made out. For there is a com- 
plete blank in the Alupa rulers from Citravahana II till the next 
figure Kavi Vimal ditya, whose date is not known. ,, 

We may now pass on to the identity of the ruler of Konkana 
conquered by king Nandivarman III. This is found out by deter- 
mining who was the ruler of Konkana under king Amftghavarsa I. 
The Kanheri cavo ^inscription No. 78 dated ^aka-sahivat 765 (A.D* 
843-4) informs us that in the reign of king Amcghavarsa, the whole 
of Konkana was governed by the northern Silahra ruler, the Mahd - 
sdmanta Pullasakti, from the city of Puri, which he held through 
the favour of Am^ghavarsa. 44 Another Kanheri cave inscription 
No. 10 dated wrongly in Saka-saiiivat 775 (for 777) (A.D. 851), 
relates that in the reign of the same RsStrakuta king, the whole of 
the Konkana was governed by the Mahdsdmanta Kapardin II. the 
son and successor of the Mahusdmanta Pullasakti. 46 

Which of these two Kokana rulers— Pullasakti or Kapardin II — 
was the king subjugated by Nandivarman III ? If we accept the 
dates ciroa A.D. 820—849 as the limits of Nandivarman’s reign, 46 
then, we have to suppose that the Konkana ruler who was the 
contemporary of Nandivarman III, and who was beaten by that 
Pallava monarch, was the Mahasamanta Pullasakti. This point, 
however, deserves further clarification. Meanwhile, we may 
note that the KumbhakOnam plate is of special interest in as muah 
as it gives for the first time the information that the great Pallava 
king Nandivarman III conquered Tuluva and Konkan — the two 
westernmost provinces of Karn-taka bordering on the Indian Ocean, 
in the first quarter of the ninth century A.D. 

43 Saletore, op. cit., p. 225, 

44 Fleet; op. cit., p. 404, Altekar, op. cit. p. 78. 

45 Fleet, i hid, pp. 404 405 . 

46 Gopaian, op. cit., p. 136. Dr. Altekar would assign Pullasakti to circa 
A.D. 825 — 850. According to this scholar, the reign of Pullasakti was very un- 
eventful. Pullasakti was unlike his son Kapardin II (assigned by Dr. Altekar to 
circa A.D. 850—880), whose enemies feared Kapardin even in his childhood. I do 
not think the Konkana king conquered by Nandivarman III could have been the 
Southern Konkana ruler Avasara I, whom Dr. Altekar would place between circa 
A.D. 845 to A D. 870, and who is described as an expert in the Dharma-sastra 
(Read, Altekar, The Silaharas of Western India in The Indian Culture , II, Janur, 
pp. 389 — 404). For, further, the Kharepafctan grant of Rattaraja (A.D. 1008), the 
last of the Silaharas of South Konkana, almost ignores the reign of Avasara.; and 
secondly, if we are to believe the Kanheri cave inscription of the Mahasamanta 
Pullasakti referred to above, the latter was the ruler of the whole Konkana, and 
as such was the right person to be vanquished by an enemy. 



THE KlRNAYAllfcUTA OF ALLadARATHA 

E. P. Radhakrishnan, m.a. 

( University of Madras. ) 

Dr. Aufrecht in his Catalogue Catalogorum, (three volumes), 
notices at least five different smrti works of the same name, viz., 
Nirmydmrta. One is anonymous and the others are attributed to 
Alla^an.tha, Gopinar.yna, Bhavadeva and Ramacandra. Of these 
the Pascdtya Nirnaydmrta of Bhavadeva is quoted by Raghunandana 
in his Sainskdratattva. MM. Haraprasada Sastri on.p. 4 of his Pre- 
face to the Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, Vol. XI, mentions a 
Nirmydmrta by one Ramacandra, found in the collection of manus- 
cripts by the late Pandit R manirafljana Sw.»mi of S'isava in 
Hatwa. No details regarding this work are known, except that the 
manuscripts’ collection of which this Nirmydmrta was one, passed 
on to the hands of one Raghavapras .da Misra in Hatwa. Besides 
these Rai Bahadur Hiralal in his Catalogue of Manuscripts in the 
Central Provinces and Berar, notices five copies of one Nirmydmrta 
(Nos. 2636-2640) and gives the author as one Siirya Mahendra. 

As said above, details about the Nirmydmrtas of Bhavadeva 
and Ramacandra are very scanty. The anonymous Nirmydmrta is 
said to be quoted by Hemadri, Raghunandana, Purusottama, etc., 
Now remain the Nirmydmrtas of Allacjanatha, Gopin^rayana, and, 
Surya Mahendra, about which I propose to deal in the following. 

Aufrecht seems to think that both Alla^an >tha and Gopin^- 
ray^na composed two independent works of the same name 
Nirnayamrta. But there seems to be some difficulty in accepting 
this view. For, Allman »tha was a son of one Siddha Laksmana, 
as told by himself : 

On the authority of the information given in the Catalogue of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, Vol. II, p. 79, 
viz., that Nirmydmrta is a work treating of some religious obser- 
vances as Sraddha 'by G6pln..rayana, son of Laksmana, under the 
patronage of king Suryasiihha, Aufrecht thinks that this* GOpi* 
narayana is a different author, he too being the son of Laksmana, 
and his Niritayamrta uncler orders from Suryasimha.i 

1, This Suryssimhs is oaly king Suryaaeaa. 
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But this supposition does not seem to be sufficiently supported 
by evidences. In the colophon of the .manuscript of Nirmyrnnrta 
given in the Calcutta Sanskrit College Manuscripts Catalogue Vol. II, 
No. 86, mention is made of Suryasena thus: 

Hi iriman Suryasena-mahi-mahendra-viracite 

Nirnayamrte asaucaprakaraiiam sampurnam. 

This colophon, taken for itself, would seem to indicate that Surya- 
sena wrote a s mrti work called Nirnaydnirta . This is 'proved to be 
wrong, when in continuation of this colophon we read the following 
verse : 

1% ii 

The verse tells us that the real author was Altaian ,tha, son of 
Siddha Laksmana and that the work was written under the patro- 
nage of the King Suryasena. 

In conformity with the information in the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College Catalogue we have following references also to Gopin ,ruyana 
as the author of N irriayamrta; 

1. In Bik. Cat. p. 426 we find: 

ftafcnjcNT l| 

2. Cal. Skt. Coll. Cat. II, p. 79 towards the end: 

But nowhere is the name of Gopinirayana’s father to be found. 
Thus the information in the Calcutta Sanskrit College Catalogue is 
wrong. 

From* the verse quoted above, 3 it is evident, that the real 
author of the Nirmyamrta is Allman itha. Alla^anatha happened 
to be the favourite scholar of the King as borne 'out by the verse: 

e 

2. The missing portion, « found in the 90. Oat. No. 1579 and 

R. A. S, B. Cat. No. 2152. * 

•to. 
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R3I%3refF23JrI 

W^TTWrftTT^ 3TmHRqT^L 1 1 

There is also evidence to show that Suryasena wanted the work to 
be written itf his own name. Alladanatha clearly speaks of this : 

r ^rr <t rr i 

^nr^R; •srsttr «i^r?n R?rra- 

The emphasis on the word svanUmnd shows clearly the above fact. 

This is why in some manuscripts the work is directly attributed to 
Suryasena.4 * 

We have also evidence to prove that G&pin5rSyana was 
another name of King Suryasena himself. A verse found in the 
introductory portion of Alladanatha’s NintayRmrta, viz., 

^R<n«hi?*n *rci^Rr 5 Rtt% f%#^: 

55^ *r : sftrgq; n 

says that Suryasena was better known as G5pin5r5yana. Again 
when Alladanatha speaks of the successor of SuryasSna, Devasena 
the successor is mentioned as the son of GOpInSrayana and not as 
the son of Suryasena. 

This also brings out that Gdpinftrilyana was an alias of Suryasena. 

*cRRn2fq nrfRRjqoTWRft : i 

irktr: II 

Thus we see that the Nirnayumrta, supposed to be written by 
Alladanatha, Gftplnarayana and Suryasena are all one and the 
same book. • 

This also removes the misgiving, as supposed to be caused by 
the name of Gopinarayana, as the author, found in some manus- 
cripts. 

4 Hiralal’s reference as SuryamaJjendra for King Suryasena, seems to 
be obviously due to an omission or oversight in reading the colophon correctly 
where Suryasena’s name is given as ‘Suryaraahi-mahendra, Compare the colophon 
il the Cal. Skt. Cal. Ms, 
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Having thus identified the author, let us see if an approxi- 
mate date of composition for the Uirmysmrla can be arrived at. 
Taking first the internal evidence; Alla <3 am th a at the very outset 
says that he consulted many works on the 'subject, before writing 
his book: 

smrwwsmwsra?! ^ iw i 

Rgsa ^ i hiw i p t n 

Among the authorities consulted, he gives a long list. It is 
unnecessary to reproduce the full list here, as this has already been 
noted in Prof. R» G. Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for Sanskrit 
Manuscripts for the year 1883-4. Some of the important and perti- 
nent references will be dealt with below. 

Prof. P. N. Kane, places AlPdan'tha between 1250-1500 A.D. 
Prof. R. G. Bhandarkar is inclined to think that AlladanStha and 
Suryasena flourished after 1375 and before the close of the 16th 
century A.D. (Report, 1883-4, p. 50). The basis for this assumption 
is his identifying the Parijata referred to be AllManatha with the 
Madanaparijata. Madanaparijata was composed ^between 1360-1395 
A. D. (See Kane: History of Dharmas stra I, p. 189). Prof. Eggel- 
ing says: ‘As the work is quoted in Acala’s Niramyadipika, it must 
have been composed prior to 1518 A. D.’ 

Alladanatha refers to one Arnava. It is likely that this is 
identical with, the MahSrnava Karmavipaka by Mandhatr, son of 
Madanapala (author of Madanaparijata. Alladanatha’s reference to 
a work named Devadtistya, is probably to be identified with the 
DevadZsaprakasa by Dgvad-sa (1350-1500 A. D). This shows fnat 
the Nirnayamrta of Alladanatha might have been written after 
1350 A. D. 

This upper limit for his date can be arrived at from ‘ still 
another evidence. Reference is made to one Rupanarayan-ya, a 
smrli work. As there were more than one Rupan"r~>yanas it is not 
certain to which particular work Alladanitha refers to. 

RupanSrayana, author of one Mahadanapaddhati, flourished 
between 1420 — 1500 A. D. (Kane, p. 734). Kane seems to identify 
this work as forming part of a bigger work entitled Rupanardyaniya- 
paddhati, by RupanSriyana, who was son of Saktisiiiiha. 

There is another Rupanirsjrana, son of Bhavanldisa, son of 
Nathamalla. He composed the V yavahAracamatkiira in 1580 A-D, 

5, Kane. H, D. S. I., p. 574, 
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As Udayasimha (Rupanar?yana) happens to be the earlier of 
the two Rupanarayanas, it is clear that Alladanatha cannot be 
plaeed prior to Udayasimha. 

Now! this UdayaBimha relies upon Laksmidhara, Bhojaraja, 
HSmadri and Candesvara. Hence he came after Candesvara. The 
literary activities of Candesvara were during the reign of Harisimha. 
deva in Tirhut and they extended over about 50 years from 
1314-A. D. (See Kane HDS. p. 372). Thus Udayasimha’s reference 
to Candesvara clearly shows that the Rvpanarayaipyapaddhatiratna 
is later than 1350 A. D. 

And Alladanatha in order that he might refer to Rupanaraya- 
niya should not have been earlier than 1350 A. D. He might be 
later even than 1580 A. D. as, Rupanarpyana, son of BhavanidSsa, 
flourished about 1580, and as it is not clear to which RupTmarayan\ya 
Alladanatha refers to. Thus it is possible to arrive roughly at the 
upper limit to AlUdan tha’s date as 1350 A. D. m 

It is possible to push this limit also a little further. Prof. 
Kane seems to identify Udayasimha Rupan 7 r'vana with Rupan^rs- 
yana, author of the Mahadnnapaddhati. The date that Kane gives 
for this Rupanarayana (and accordingly to Udayasimha also) is 
between 1420-1500 A. D. This Rupan r yana, as has been said 
above, is earlier than RupanSr 7 yana, son of BhavSnldSsa. And the 
Rupanarayaniyapaddhati was written between 1450 — 1525 A. D. 
(Kane, HDS. p. 615). Hence Alladanatha, to whichever Rupan&rS- 
yana he might refer, could not have lived prior to 1450 A. D. 

With regard to the lower limit for his date, no definiteness 
c&n be arrived at. Prof. Eggeling’s view that he is prior to Acala 
the author of the Nirnayadipikd (1518 A. D.) does not help us to 
fix the lower limit. For, Eggeling’s basis for the above view is the 
mention of a Niniayamrta in Acala’s Nirnayadfpika (India Office 
Cat. Vol. I, p. 495-a). As has been pointed out above, it is not 
certain to which of the several Ninjayamrtas Acala makes reference 
and as such this piece of evidence is of very little value in arriving 
at the date of All^anJltha. At the present state of o’Ur informa- 
tion this point cannot be proceeded with further. All that can be 
safely said is that* Alhdamtha flourished only after 1450 A. D. 



TJJENI 


Dr. C. Narayana Rao 

In the New Indian Antiquary Vol. I, No. 9 — December, 1938, 
I identified the ‘Suvamnagiri* of the Asftkan edicts with Dronnagiri 
near Yerragudi, seven miles from Gooty where a complete set of the 
A4<*>kan records were found by me. I also suggested therein that 
what are now’ called the Yerragudi records should henceforth be 
called the Dronnagiri records so that the memory of ‘Suvaihnagiri’ 
may be kept linked with the place where the records are actually 
found. * 

Besides ‘Suvamnagiri’, there is another place mentioned in 
the Asftkan edicts about whose identification, I wish now to raise 
a discussion. 

The first special edict at Dhauli contains the following: — 

“ Ujenite pi cu kumfil etaye va athaye nikhamayisa ” (From 

Ujeni, too, for this same purpose, a person w r ill be sent.) 

There has been a tendency to identify this Ujeni with the 
Ujjain in Malwa. But the Ujjain in Malwa was never known to 
b© a great centre of Buddhism. It has throughout been connected 
with the worship of Mahrk'la and the Chinese travellers allude to 
it as a Brahminical centre. Could Ujeni be another place? 

There is an Ujeni in the Bellary District. It is a little dis* 
tant from Kottur and is, therefore, now called the Kottur-Ujeni. 
This is now a centre of VTrasaivism and has one of the five princi- 
pal simhasanas of the Virasaivas. There is a temple at the place 
which is called the Siddh'esvar-alaya. The sculptured lotus in the 
ceiling of the temple is very beautifully done and attracts our 
attention. I am of opinion that this Ujeni is to be identified with 
that in the record at Dhauli. I give below the reasons for this 
identifiation. 

(1) The name of the place is even now Ujeni and not Ujja- 
yani, Ujjeni as in Sanskrit literature nor Ujjain as in modern times. 

(2) Recent discoveries of As^kan records in South India" are 
made at places not far distant from here. The so-called Mysore 
small edicts at Brahmagiri, Siddapura and Jatinga-Ramesvara lie 
within fifty miles of Ujeni. The Dronnagiri recordis also are within 
the same distance as the crow flies. The Maski edict in the Raichur 
district and the Palgunda inscription also lie within this circumference. 

(3) There are traces of Buddhistic idfluence all around Ujeni 
in the Bellary district. 

(4) Vlrasaivism grew upon the ruins of Buddhism and Jainism. 
Vlraa^aiva literature is full of gloating references to the destruction 
of Buddhists and Buddhistic buildings. That Ujeni has and has 
been a great seat of Virasaivism lends strong colour to the identi- 
fication of this place with that found in the Dhanli edict. 

I leave it to scholars to follow this suggestion* 



BA1TLE OF TOPUR Eto. 

A Reply to Criticism. 

by Rao Saheb C. S. Srinivasachari, m.a. 

With reference to the article entitled ‘The Battle of Topur : 
Some Inaccuracies’ and the remarks container therein (Vol. XII, 
Part 3, ante pp. 135-139, 1 have to make following statement: — 

(1) Ranga was the legitimate or rightful heir to the Vijayanagara 
throne, having been nominated by Venkatapati Raya,, He was regarded 
by Yachama and his adherents as the legitimate heir; and his son Rama 
only inherited his claims. My statement that Y achama Nayak cham- 
pioned the cause of the legitimate heir Ranga is right. I have not 
mentioned in my paper the details of the battle of Topur. Yachama 
Nayak upheld the claim of Ranga in the civil war and Ranga’s son, 
Rame came in only after some time. (2) My original was that the 
Nayaks of Gingee and Madura fled from battlefield; and fell on 
instead of fled from is a mistake, which I was not able to rectify 
because I had no opportunity to correct proofs. (3) The former or 
legitimate party should have been correctly mentioned as being 
victorious; and I acknowledge my error. All this was pointed out 
in the ‘Bharati' of September 1939 by Mr. Sitaramayya and I 
wrote even then to the Editor of the Bharati , in reply and correction 
of myself “that it is Ranga or Sriranga that was fhe legitimate 
nephew and heir of Venkata; and Jaggaraya’s putative nephew, who 
had been for some time recognised by Venkata as his son “out of 
love which he bore to his queen” had been set aside by the latte r 
on his death-bed, in favour of Ranga whom he nominated as his 
successor. I referred only to this Ranga, father of Rjmadeva who 
was later on crowned king by the legitimist party as the legitimate 
heir of Ranga. It was only after himself and his family were 
treacherously slain that the civil war actually developed into a great 
conflagration. According to Barradas, Sriranga was still living in 
his prison while Yachama Nayak began the struggle against 
JaggarSya.” 

“The attempt to set aside the succession of Ranga quickly 
succeeded to such an extent that a great many of the feudatories 
of rank deserted Ranga with the .exception of Velugofi Yachama 
Nayak. The battle of Topur or Tohur, quite close to the Grand 
Aniout, went against the rebel allies who still clung on to Jagga’i 
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nephew and the victors crowned Rama the surviving son of Banga. 
My statement in this battle the Nayaks of Gingee and Madura fell 
on the field should ha\'e been the Nayaks of Gingee and Madura 
fled from the field. I had no opportunity of reading proofs in print 
and hence this mistake. 

I had already in my book — History of Madras — published in 
August 1939 given an account which would show that this last 
slip was duly rectified. In chapter III, p. 25, of the' above book 
is the following extract which was published before the criticism in 
the Bharati appeared. 

'Madras and the Country Powers 
The Grant of Sri Anga Raya — Advance of Golconda. 

The disturbed condition of the Hindu power in the land (1615-30). 

“The Madras coast continued to be under the effective control 
of the Rayas of Chandragirl only till 1645 — 46. Venkatapati 
Maharaya (1586 — 1614 A.D.) was the last effective ruler of the 
Hindu Empire. The civil war that followed his death in which Sri- 
ranga, his nephew who had been rightfully nominated to the 
succession, had to fight with a formidable combination of the 
rebellious feudatory rulers resulted in the imprisonment of the new 
Raya along with his family, and in their subsequent death. In the 
course of the civil war which lasted for two years, Ramadeva, a 
son of Sriranga, who had escaped imprisonment by the rebel chiefs, 
was proclaimed king by Yachama Nayak of Venkatagiri, the head 
of the loyalist nobles. Yachama was able, after some time, to 
overcome and destroy his chief rival, Jagga Raya who was the 
head of the disloyal chiefs, in the famous battle of Toppur, near 
near the grand Anicut on the Kaveri. The Nayaks of Madura and 
Gingee had taken the rebel side, while the ruler of Tanjore r emaine d 
faithful to the rightful king. Ramadeva Raya married, subsequently* 
the daughter of Ethiraja, a brother of Jagga Raya the principal 
rebel; and he (Ethiraja) contrived to obtain great influence at the 
Raya’s court. Consequently there was continuous unrest among" the 
nobles through out the regin of Ramadeva (died 1630).” 


The controversy la olosed— SdUoir, 



LEBURU GRANT OF KRISHNADEVARAYA 

B. V. Krishna Rao, m.a., b.l. 

This set and another containing an inscription of King Sada- 
sivarSya were? sent to me by Mr. B. Gopalareddi, formerly Minister 
of Local Administration, Government of Madras, for decipherment and 
publication. I shall take another opportunity to publish the grant of 
Sad&siva Maharftya. This grant of Krishnadeva MaharSya is edited 
by me for the first time from the original plates. 

The record is engraved upon three plates, which are strung 
together on a ring, the ends of which are fastened under a small 
circular seal. The seal measures about one inch in diameter and con- 
tains the usual Vijayanagara emblems, the boar, the sun and the moon. 
The ring was cut by me. The first plate and the third plate contain 
writing only on the inner sides ; and the rims of the plates are slightly 
raised so as to protect the writing on them. The plates have been 
apparently well preserved and the writing thereon consequently is not 
damaged. 

The inscription is written in an alphabet called Nandinagri; 
and the language is Sanskrit. Except the first sentence Ganadhi- 
pataye namah at the beginning of the record and the boundaries 
in desa-bhasha, (Telugu), (LI. 88-92) the entire inscription is in verse. 
At the end of the record is the word Sri Virupaksha, the sign 
manual of the Vijayanagara sovereigns, in Telugu script. The ins- 
cription employs anusvara throughout in place of the proper nasals. 
The inscription being one of later grants of the reign of Krishna 
dSvqraya contains very few verbal or scribal mistakes and the 
reason for this feature seems to be that the scribe acquired mastery 
of his art on account of his constant engraving of the charters of his 
king, However, it must be pointed out that in one or two places 
the scribe left out visarga and anusvara by mistake. Irr one place 
(1. 52) he engraved the same word vartya twice and in another left 
out three syllables,, mahati (1. 35). 

It is not known where the plates were found, for Mr. t Gopala 
Reddi has not informed- me about the place of discovery. Leburu, 
the village granted, is, however, situated not far from Buchi* 
reddipalem, the native place of Mr. Gopala Reddi. 

In the record the genealogy of the king Krishnadevaraya is 
given as follows; From Moon sprang Budha, from him Pururavas, 
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from him Ayuh, from him Nahusha and from him Yayati. His son 
was Turvasu. In the ljneage of Turvasu sprang up the Tuluva family, 
the .founder of which was Timma. He married Devaki and to them 
was born Isvara. His wife was Bukkama and the offspring of their 
union was Narasar^ja. This prince, it is said, built a bridge across 
the Kaveri, defeated the enemy, took him prisoner and captured 
his city Srlrangapattana; defeated the Chera, Chola and the Pan^ya, 
Manabhfshana the king of Madhura, the king of the Turushkas, and 
and the Gajapati and others. 

Tuluva family. 

o * 

Timma m. Devaki 

• i 

Isvara m. Bukkamamba 

i 

Narasa 


by Tippr ji by Nagaladevi 

VIra Nrisimharaya Krishnadevaraya 

Tbe record contains two dates. The first is the date of the 
grant, in the 11th tithi in the first paksha of Bhadrapada in Saka 
1461, which corresponds to the cyclic year Sarvadhari. The second 
date is that of the re-grant, the New-moon day of K^rtika, on the 
occasion of a, solar eclipse in the same year. The dates are 
regular. Saka Saiiivat 1451 has to be taken as a current 
year and not as expired year. It would then correspond to the 
cyclic year Sarvadhari, and to 1528-29 in the Christian era. * 

The object of the grant is the village Lemburu. It was granted 
as an ekabhoga by king Krishnadeva Maharoya the Ayyapa amatya, 
son of Demarasa brother of Rayasam K o n cja y a m a ty a . The gift was 
made at the temple of sri Virupaksha on the^banks of the Tunga- 
bhadra. The occasion for the charity was the 11th tithi (ekadasi) of 
first fortnight of Bhadrapada. The religious importance of*'' the 
tithi lies in the particular ekadasi being parivartana ekadaJi or 
Vishnuparivartanapara ekadasi . It is not known what religious 
ceremonies actually attended this donation. The 11th tithi of the 
bright fortnight of Bhadrapada in S. S. 1451 current would correspond 
to 26th August 1528. Ayyapa with the permission of his sovereign 
gave away the village Leburu as*a SarvamRnya to the Brabmnna 
householder Ajiantabhaffa, son of Peruri Padmanabha Dikshita on 
the oooasion of a solar eolipse in the month af Kartika in the same 
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year for the merit of king Krishnadevaraya. There occurred an 
eclipse on the new moon tithi of Kartika in 1528 A.D. The date 
would correspond to Wednesday, the 11th November 1528 A. D. 

It is* stated in the inscription that Lemburu was situated in 
the sub district of Nelluru in the district of Pakairulu, which formed 
part of the province of Udayachala. The boundaries of the village 
are then given as follows: — To the east of the village PO^uru, to 
the south of *Pillavaram, to the west of Punntiru and the north of 
Indupiiru, lay the viliage o? Leburu. The village is called Leburu 
in Telugu and Lemburu in Sanskrit. The boundaries are given in 
greater detail in Telugu at the end. Another ^village Koriki is 
also mentioned as a boundary on the north-west. 

Almost all the localities mentioned in the record may be 
identified to day. Udayachala or Udayagiri is the well known 
town with a fine hill fort of considerable historical importance, 52 
miles north-west of Nellore. The hill fortress was a strong and com- 
manding one.- The entire fortified area consisted of thirteen fort- 
reses, eight on the hill top and five below. “Inside the fort- wall are 
the remains of palaces, temples and tombs. Nine-tenths of the hill 
is inaccessible owing to vertical precipices, and the path up to the 
upper forts is a marvel of engineering skill.”* Paka-nafiu is the 
ancient name of the region lying between Gunqllakamma on the 
north and Pinakini on the south. Nelluru is the modern town of 
Nellore, the head-quarters of the district. Leburu, the village 
granted, is a big and fiourishing village and is situated about 10 
miles to the east of Nellore, on the southern bank of the Pennar. 

The village PO^uru, to the east of which Leburu is said to 
have been situated, does not exist to-day. Its site appears to have 
been occupied by two villages Pallip-^u, a srOtriem village, and 
Guqfipallipa^u. To-day there is a hamlet called KO^iirupa^u near 
Gu<jiupalli which may be identified as the ancient PO^iiru, the letter 
Po having been changed into Ko. Ponnur still exists and is to the 
east of Leburu. Indupuru may be identified as Indukurpeta. As 
regards Kor iki, it seems to represent the modern village Komarike. 
It is possible that the scribe omitted the latter ma after writing ko in 
name of the village and thus we have only Koriki instead of Komariki. 

I am indebted to Mr. Ongolu Venkatarangayya Pantulu, who 
has kindly supplied me all the information regarding the above 
localities. Mr. Venkatarangayya Pantulu offers the following remarks 
on the localities in question. 

t 

* Sewell; Topographical List of Antiquities , Vol. I, p. 141. 
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“ Le(m)buru, the earlier name for Leburu, seems to mean the 
new or younger village, for lem or lema in Telugu means ‘tender’, as 
against an earlier settlement, Nifii-musili, which is adjacent to 
Punhuru. The name appears to have originated as Lema-iiru and 
became Lemburu and finally Leburu. Again Indukuru or Indupiiru 
may have acquired that name on account of country date palm 
groves which abound there.” 

TEXT 1 

Lines 1 to 63 contain identical verses (except verses 9 — 12) 
which appear in the Polipatju Grant (Ante. X, pp. 139 — 142) and, 
therefore, are omitted here. Verses 9 to 12 (lines 14 to 25) and the 
rest of inscription is given below. 

14 * * * * [II c*] 

76 str sir 

16 ^ i gsnftid «irt [*?r] 

17 fcgSR*RT£R TOfij 3*^5^ I [II V] *rr 

18 (^Sfl) qg5*5T3 5tf 3J- 

19 ^TT Rfaft gSRsST WFR I *f(GT 

2° ipr *tt w*rr3 fa- 

81 m I^^W ^ffRR^R: I [ II \o* ] 

2i sq =q «r^ gw n 

88 5iqi% ’qrfq i*e=h i err 

24 ftdR WTO sjlifllfiRf 

86 StW *41 sqid'RffiX I 1 III $?*j * * 

# # * * 

®3 * * * * L 11 RV1 

«4 5iqg5f: I *TT^ ^IW: *£m§ 

66 *01^3: i [u <.$*] *rr 

•• * towww i [ii 

67 i I [ii r<j*] 

6s 3 n#FW$<R smsjfifr qiK(*f: i 3 rwra»i&qr 

«? «fci*»fa: ^ ^ 1 HI W] QsCifam 

1 Read 
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71 srr^&qrer flq^srcq>qq>ni ! q ^ 

72 qrq*ifaF w&ritffcntfi qfar q 

' 8 f+f «n Hi ^o*] 5m%qF^qqq>Fst f^ q§;qarq§: 

74 ^qr q^F^t q qi3wq>qr<T i q?q* qqqiqr^q *tff% qr? 

7j °f ^ =q 3°qF 2 «n wro ?*q fa4i i cu ^*j ^™ 5T<T - 

76 nrqf< suq^qFsjqj^qi i srr^rqq^qfq wgF^F^q 

77 qrftq i Lii ^R*J q qt qqF^qfrqq q^qqiqFqqqfeff i q<*qq3q 

78 i [ii \r] « 5 $wra*iin$i: qftq 

79 W 3 *: I fq^FN-SQOFFqr qftwirq qgsqq 1 [|| a^F 

80 faq qmq'ta^ ^qqrq[F%|q?qq MT *i * €( V qf *TF & 

81 *T §1[ * « q Hi ('*) I LII \\*] qq^^Tq qyqrq qtjqq*^ 

82 % i I [II \%*] 

8i m qfqq cq q 4 Fq OF I ^qr^F^q^ qr^qri 

«* F^W i [ii ^s*j qnr<r : i 

85 RRFfiq®WF^W^F%oii ffainfrafr I [|| \£*] 

86 ^f 3 grqi^q^qtqr fsuir&q i qq<n qjfjqfeqr rf 

87 q«Mt faifeRi I [II \\*j qftqrq qpfaq 

Third plate , First side . 

88 l'q^qiF%qq JFWFq iTFHgqq | [II tfo*J ^qVpq- 

89 q^lqrqgq' q qqqq : 1 KfrqM^jqFqFarfag- 

9 « qiwrasifaq 1 lii n * J ^iVqrquH wg$ 1 Sq»q>q | ^ 

91 * Mtfqqsi^ qw&nft qqfos 1 lii *r*j ^si4hvii^r«nc«d^«l as 
98 *TFqrq?5ciF<4 I «n«renwi«ift qifaq m y$*j 

98 —q<iq: qqq: ftq*i: gqi^qgqq^ I rqKqf%q qfa. 

94 qft% f*i<r i [d »»*j ^qqqq^qqr qrqjfrqi qq- 
96 KiRT qF^oqqqfqKi^ tw^f i lii *^*j q^ 

06 # wk «q «q qr <q ^ ^ i qqqrqr^ ^ qrr% q>ir^rq-* 

8. Bead 3®q 

8. The plate contains the syllables as TJF 

4 » 
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97 ft I [II #5*] I aifaftSFintarc 

98 r Riictft i [ii tfv**j ^j^nrararei 1 aftcrjyircr- 

“ 9 «RR3^?^ 1 III Vd*J ' 3 

100 ortr <rft*i rw qi^r 3 &rerreM : 1 1" vs j Rrc*siftq rIart 

101 5jRRlf^3 3RTcf ' v:) RRI^tRI ft*?Rd L 11 *\®*J 3 

10i =r^%hs^3 i s*r«4R<mrft fe* i ^fai^rr^r 

103 Jj*55qfj I 3**13*33 1 R!ff<3TWl%i£ (?) * 3fccli% 

io* i% atfq %nid i s|_tiJ <ir4?3?s^3 i &iinir$ 

c ^ 

io* q^rci 1 *$ 4 fai% q«?R ^13 qfas£ 

loo g ^355RqT^S3T3 L'*J *ftft I [||*J tffatflNfft 

1 ° 7 R**iq*J ftsRT SRTRtq SnfKITO 3TTSR 3 ^^N «i«W Pi 

i08 R5 1 [ll W J *®R$*fflSKR«WI*3 CTWlft: 

i« 9 arnioff srci<ircft i in «\VJ ^uwcRsim* 

no r®otrr5i ' <M2\ aMk-.w s<iri^v^*ffl«T€rW I III \\*j ?Rqr- 

m g#q>4«R ?TR^Ri39r3Ri?Ri^[R*jH5[wrRr tort^to* ijji hv*] 

na sfriir^jof qo m q^Tir^qf^H • q<3tuqiy<wf<j*?Ti ft 

na 1 lii ss*J wN<wwRi*&*4 , *<r 1 Risqfa* 

114 3lfa ftsptfaiwhfcfa L:ll\5*J ^hiPrW* sqq (qr) -,q ^ 
u* sir *m*wi r*mqnq&q<f 1 L 11 t v* ,, J «mt«uq qJ; 
m w^qroi *i$3&qr <&«fi «ii m fc: 1 Rqinru?*iPw; qr* 

117 f* U*D *[M\ qrwmrix: 1 l 11 \d*] 

^ £>so-*sKJU 

I* The above text is from the original plates in my possession, 

Abbidges Tbanslation. 

(Vv. 26-30). Kfishnadeva Maharaya, Rajadhiraja, Rajapara- 
mesvara, “the disgracer of kings who break their word”, the dis- 
gracer of the Three Kings “the Sultan among the Hindu kings,” 
the cause of terror to the hostile kings, the destroyer of the 
wicked, he who bears the biruda Virapratapa, being seated on the 
jewelled throne of Vijayanagara, tules the earth in as glorious a 
manner as the kings of old, like Nj-ga, Nala and others, granting 
large sums of money to suppliants, throughout the breadth and length 
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of his kingdom, from Setu to the Meru mountain, from the moun- 
tain of the rising sun to that of the setting sun. 

( Vv . 31 — 38). In the year one thousand four hundred and 
fifty one of the Sdivahana Saka era, corresponding to the (cyclic) 
year SarvadhSrin, in the month of Bhadrapada, on the 11th 
(ekudasi) tithi of the first (bright) fortnight, on the auspicious 
occasion, the King having been surrounded by the Ministers and the 
Army, on the banks of the river Tungabhadra, granted in the pre- 
sence of the god Virupaksha the village of Lembiiru, situated in the 
sub district of Neiluru which was the jewel of the district of Paka- 
n ,^u in the province of Uday^chala or Udayagiri, under the new 
name Kiishnar-yapuram to the glorious minister Ayyapa-mantrin, who 
had destroyed the enemies, who was devoted and loyal, the son of 
Demarasa, who as a brother of the illustrious Rayasam Konday- 
amatya, who belonged to the Bharadvaja gutra and Asvalayana sutra 
and was a student of the Rg-veda, who knew the vedas and vldiinta 
and agama and who was master of all stistras. 

(Vv. 39 — 45). The village lay to the east of PCxJuru, to the 
south of Pillavaram, to the west of the village Punnuru, and to the 
north of Indupuru. It was granted with the enjoyment of the 
eight conditions of proprietorship, sucn as nidhi nikshepa, ptishana, 
siddha, sadhya, and jala, akshina agami, as an EkabhOga, also with 
vapi kupa, tafaka and kaccha, to be enjoyed by the donee and his 
descendants as long as the sun, moon and stars endure, with the 
rights of gift, mortgage and sale by the glorious King Krishnadeva 
Maharaya, who was surrounded at the time of the gift by his 
Purdhita and a number of Brahmanas, who were wise, well versed 
in the Srauta learning, with the pouring of water together with gold. 

The famous Ayyapamatya, in the same year Sarvadh&rin, in 
the* month of K&rtika, on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun, 
combined with the occasion of the performance of the sacrificial 
rite connected with the New Moon tithi, gave away the village of 
Lsatburu to Ananta Bha«a, son of Peruru Padmana bha ^ Dikshita, of 
the Bharadvaja gotra and a student of Yajur-veda, for the merit of 
the Ring Krishnadeva Maharaya, as a sarva-minya tenure. 

(LI 100-106) The boundaries of the village are again stated 
in Telugu ( Desobhasha ). 

(Here the dialect is so archaic that some of the words are 
not understood. Hence a rough and imperfect translation •. is 
given.) On the East the bend of Ohakra-cAewit— a field on the side 
of Punnuru; on the southeast— a mound called Y akavanna-Thrma j 
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on the south Gu<Jlapalli; on the southwest L&gg&h-Madugu-a tank; 
on the west Damire^i gun(a and a low marsh adjoining it; on the 
north-west Chuttu-ynn/o, a tank, near Ko(ma)riki; on the north Manda- 
puila-cAenw, a field; on the north east Kide-doruvu, a pond, beneath 
the ancient anicut and the road which runs along the bank of the 
Penna and a pond called Vepi(a)gun;alu, in the fields of Pillavaram. 

This is the edict of King KrisNnadeva Mah ray^. 

This copper-plate document was composed by Sabhdpati at 
the command of King Krishnadeva Mahraya. 

The edict was engraved by Mallanacharya son of Viranacharya 
the artificer, of Krishnadeva Maharaya. 

The usual imprecatory verses. 



1. THE 8W0RD INSCRIPTION OF GAJAPTlTI NARAYANA DEB 

Sri Sri Sri Lakshminarayan Harichandan Jagadeb Rajah Bahadur, 

Puratatvavisarad , Vidyavachaspati , V imarsavinod , Rajah of Telckali. 

_ Some ,of the weapons we have in our armoury have been 
kept in a separate box. The box is called “conquered weapons 
box Among the weapons is a sword bearing an inscription in 
Urdu letters. Its blade is 6 feet 8 inches long and 1J inches wide. 
The sword is made of well tempered steel. The hilt of the sword 
and its surroundings are embellished with gold and silver plating 
which is now fading out but can be seen here and there. The hilt 
is provided with a finger protection. The sword was made in the 
year 1799 A.D. On the blade in the middle there is an inscription 
in three lines in Urdu. It runs as follows: — - 

1, Gajapati Nurayaua Deb 

2. 120 

3, Bahadur ~ 

It means “The sword belongs to 120 Gajapati era 
(1799 A.D.) during the rule of Sri Gajapati NsrSyan Deb Bahadur”. 

Sri Narahari NsrSyan Deb, Raja of Parlakimedi once defeated 
Muliki Khan of Chieacole. In memory of that victory a Gajapati era 
was observed in Parlakimedi Raj family. The Gajapati era 120 in 
the time of Narayan Deb is equivalent to S'. S. 1781 or 1799 A.D. 

From 1748 to 1761 A. D. Sri Madhusudan Harichandan 
Jagadeb was ruling at Athagada. During his rule, with the 
intention of conquering his country, the Moghul Naw r ab, Bairam Beg 
Bahadur Khan Saheb influenced Sri Chandan Patnaik and Dyana 
Patnaik and got imprisoned Madhusudan Harichandan Jagadeb. 
Along with him he also imprisoned Narendra Deb of Mahuri, 
Rajendra Deb of Chikati and Medhab Sing of Bodagada and took 
them to Kasimkota. Sri Gajapati Jaganath Narayan Deb, 
ruler of Parlakimedi, fought with the Nawab Bairambeg Bahadur 
and set those four princes free. Jaganath Narayan Deb was succeeded 
by his son Gajapati Narayan Deb. He ruled from 1722 to 1802. 

“My father had released you from prison. So you must be 
hiy vassals” said he to the princes aforementioned. But Sri Govind 
Chandra Harichandan jaga Deb , the brother of Madhusudan Hari- 
chandan Jaga Deb, the then Raja of Attagada, refused to be so. 
He ruled from 1761 to 1788 A. D. During the rule of Madhusudan 
harichandan Jogadeb, Raja Sri Krishna Bhanj of Gunsur conquered 
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Hatiota Mutta. After his accession ^Govindchandra Harichandan 
Jagadeb made Srikaranam Patnaik the commander of his army and 
started on an expedition to Kakarsila fort, in Ghumsutf. Hearing 
that the Rajah of Attagada was engaged in warfare, and out of 
spite for Govindchandra Harichandan Jagadeb, Gajapati Narayandeb 
of Parlakimedi, captured some villages of Attagada, with the 
help of Dasanna Nawab. While Govindchendra Harichandan Jagad- 
deb was returning after defeating Krishna Bhanj, Rajah of Ghunsur 
he got news that the Rajah of Parlakimedi had invaded his country. 
So he immediately led his army against Gajapati Narayandeb of 
Parlakimedi acd defeated him. He took back the captured villages 
from Parlakimedi and sent Narayan Deb disarmed, taking the sword 
from his hands. It is that very sword about which we write here, 


2 COPPER-PLATE CHARTER OF MADHUSUDAN CHOTTRA 

The Oriya copper-plate written on one side was received by 
me from a Samantfi, an inhabitant of Jalantra and owner of the 
said plate. The length of the plate is 6J inches, the breadth is 4J 
inches, and the thickness is 1/11 of an inch. It contains seventeen 
lines. In some places the letters are illegible. 

The inscription purports to be a deed of exchange of a 
village. It was executed by Madhusudan Chotra, the Raja of 
Jalantra and his uncle’s brother-in-law, Bodojenna Samonto. Raja 
Modhusodan Chottra got the forest in the village Arakhpada in 
exchange for the village Chhiland from his uncle’s brother-in-law. 
At that time Sri Birkishore Deb ruled at Puri, the capital of Utkal 
(6. S. 1659—1702, i. e., 1737—1780 A. D.) The exchange was made 
on the 7th day of the bright fortnight of M>gha in the year 
Angirasa corresponding to 1753 A.D. and in the thirteenth year of 
the reign of S'rl Berakisore Deb. The day is called “ Tilasaptami ”, 
(an auspicious day). 

The J&ajas of Jalantra obtained the title of “ Chottra ” Irom 
the king of Orissa long ago and it is their ancestral title. 

The following is the list of the Rajas of Jalantra. 


1. 

Danardan Chhotra 


2. • 

Bhagavan 


3. 

Ramachandra 


4. 

Madhusudan (Executed 1 of the 

copper-plate) 

' 5. 

Kishore Chandra 

6. Purushsttam 

1 , 

Narayan 

8. Ramakrishna 
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Tn the time of Ramakrishna Chhotra the*Estate’ r was'sold to 
the Raja of Vizanagaram the British Governmentfforfarrear8 f 'of 
Peishcush.{ 

* TEXT 

WR SIT ^R %5R k? R 

V ^RFfTf* RRRRT*T ^ 

V ^ art 

V* R*iR U RR RTR 

*V *p? RHT WJT RR STT 9Tf 9TT RfRR 

Rsre e r g Sfarar 

«• ^s^tr (*) qzr rsr rrrs 
C' *% ?R5 RRT 3RR «RT RTR [ * ] SOT TRTRR 
\ FT305 RTRf UR UR* UffR arTfR # 

?©• RR3 RRT \\ 5^i ?o UTR * W§ (*) 

H- ^R^n^TT- iff 3TRTT 3RRR ^ 

R- $ 3F5T FRPSR tt hrftF? PFRTFrf U^C <TJR> 

?V risrifr rr cpr gwrusTure 

W’ Rlfa UR5PR 3RRT =SR?T '% P 3RRTH 
?*V *ER RR’ R RJRR3T 3T i JBER^TT 3RT 

* %RT, RST FRT RR 3RT *TU IT? 

,?'»• W- RRR 3TR 3T35T RTFJ 3 ^RWMII 

Brief Translation 

In Monday the 25th day in the solar month of Makara 
corresponning to the 7th day of the bright fortnight of the lunar 
month of M glia in “Anglrasa” year which is the 13th year of the 
reign of Sri Birkisore Deb, king of Orissa, Madhusiidan Chotroy 
(Rwja of Jalantra) gave his uncle’s brother-in-law Bodojenna Sa- 
manto the village of Chillunda in exchange for the forest in the 
village of Grokhopfida with all the rights pertaining thereto, to be 
enjoyed by his sons and grandsons as long as the sun and moon 
endure. Whoever obstructs the enjoyments of this grant shall suffer 
the sin committed by killing a cow, Brphman or mother. 



Successors of the Satavahanas 


By Dr. Dikes Chandea Sikcak, m.a., ph.d., 

Lecturer, Calcutta University. 


Dr. B. A. Saletore has reviewed my Successors, of the Sata- 
vuhanas in Lower Deccan, Calcutta University, 1939, in this Journal 
Vol. XII, pt. iii, January, 1939. pp. 185-88. The only point critici- 
sed in his review has been expressed in the following words: And 

Dr. Sircar then A'ould place K kustha in the middle of the fifth 
century A. D. ibid, p. 233). If we accept this aye given to K ; kustha 
we cannot understand bow it can he made to square with the date, 
between 415-503 A. D., which the same scholar gives to the reign 
of Kbkustha’s grandson Mrge®avarman (pp. 234-5)! Certainly it 
cannot he that the reign of K' kusthavarman and that of his grand 
son coincided with each other!” (loc. cif.. p. 187). Thus the learned 
reviewer represents me as suggesting the absurd reign-period of 
eighty-eight years for the JCadamba king Mrgcsavarman and as 
placing that king and his grandfather Kftkusthavarman at the 


same date. 

Dr. Saletore however does not appear to have carefully gone 
through my book before preparing the review*. All careful readers 
of my work would see that I have used the expression “ about the 
middle of the fifth century” in course of a discussion on the possible 
period of Kskustha (p. 233). have placed Knkustha’s Halsi grant 
roughly between “circa 400 and 430 A. D. (p. 234), and have 
assigned Kakustha’s reign to c. 405 — 35 A.D.” (p. 392). It will be 
seen that I have placed Mrgesvaravarman’s reign in “c. 470-90 A.D.” 
(p. 392). That I place the beginning of the reign of Kskustha’s 
grandson in 469—70 A.D. is also known to the readers of my 
paper on Kadamba chronology in Journ, Jnd. Hist., Vol. XIV> 
pt. iii, December, 1935, p. 344-46. I request scholars to rea<T B ‘my 
book carefully and see if Dr. Saletore’s charges against me have 
any foundation at all. 

In this connection I may also refer to the learned Doctors 
review* of my Early Pallavas , Lahore, 1935, which appeared in the 
Oriental Literary Digest (Poona), Vol. TT, pt. i, July, 1938, p. 1* 
In that review the only point criticised was expressed in the fol- 
lowing words: “It may be doubted whether the author has done 
well to ignore some previous writers on the subject. For he would 
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not then have accepted the Pffrthian origin of* the Pallavas 
(pp. 10 11)”. All readers that book (p. 11) and my paper in 

Jour n. In^Hist, August, 1935 (p. 160), however, know that I 
have criticised the theory of foreign origin of the Pallavas and have 
suggested that “they were originally Brahmanical Hindus of the 
Bh &rad v a ja-go fra and therefore belonged to Northern India.” I was 
afraid therefore that the learned Doctor did not carefully read 
pp. 10 — 11 of* my Early Pallavas before preparing that review. 
When, however, I wrote him a letter pointing out the misrepresen- 
tation of my view, he kindly informed me that no reader of my 
monograph could form any opinion other than the one he had for me!!! 

I, therefore, request scholars to be so good as to form their 
own opinion after carefully going through^my works and not to be 
guided by Dr. Saletore’s reviews. ^ 


HISTORY OF NXLLKPXRXJX8 

Sbi Baja Nallaparazu Mirza Achyuta Rama Razu Bahadur 

Of the several Kshatriya families that migrated to the South 
during the troublous times that had beset India after the advent 
of the Moslems in 11th and 12th centuries, some of .the foremost 
were Kalidin^is, Pusapstis, VatchavSyis and NallaparSzus. The last- 
mentioned were so called because their ancestors were devotees of 
the ‘Goddess Nallamma near Dharanikfita. One of the ancestors of 
the Nallaparazus was Rangarazu. He had three sons by name, 
Errazu, Borraju and KftnStirazu. The eldest Errazu had a son. 
Ramabhadrarazu. This chief once rescued a treasure chest from a 
gang of dacoits who numbered nearly 400 and who put to rout, 
a’ small company of troops who escorted it from Chicaoole to 
Hyderabad. This meritorious act of the Kshatriya chieftain 
was recognised by the then Nizam of Hydrabad and Rama- 
bhadrarazu having died in the meantime, his son Venkatapati 
Razu was invited to the court of Nizam and there invested with 
the rank and dignity of a Mansabdar. The Nizam further granted 
him the titles of Raja, Mirza, Bahadur, Sirbund, JhaUdar, Darpslok 
and Kshatrtar. He was made Siflascar on his return to Ellore. 
He was well versed in Parsi and other languages and was the 
Wither of a treatise on "Horsemanship” 
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- The following is the English translation of the farman granted 
to Yenkatapati Razu. «• 

“His Highness iNizamulmulk Assaf Bahadur FathWung Sipha 
Salar, hereby announces to Der'amukhis, Despandyas, • Zamindars 
and Harundars of Ellore Sircar that His Highness the Nizam doth 
hereby confer upon Mirja Raja Nallaparazu Venkatapatirazu Baha- 
dur the title of Mirja, Raja Bahadur and grant him Naubath, Jha . 
laradarapalki, Mashale, and Nakib Chabdars, and further considering 
his past meritorious services rendered unto the state, doth regard 
him as his cousin and grant him three robes of honour, Nimasthird 
and Sarband inlaid with gems befitting bis rank and honour. 

We do ho'pe that he shall prove himself worthy of our confi- 
dence and of the marks of honour conferred upon him and discharge 
his duties to our entire satisfaction. 

All shall honour him as our Sirlashkar, obey his commands 
and carry out his orders to the very letter. He shall enjoy and his 
line shall hold in perpetuity the several marks of honour hereby 
conferred upon him. This, after being perused by one and all, shall 
be given to him, and a copy of the same shall be maintained. This 
need not be renewed year by year and shall be enforced at once.” 

Chand 10 Shaban 1158 Hiziri. 

(Sd.) Purchand Asaf Jab, Nadansing Asafjah, 

Dewan. Nustavnti 

Venkatapatiraju’s grandson, Venkatapathirazu, II distinguished 
himself as worthy of his grandfather’s name and fame and held 
the fief of Dandangi. He was a Scholar in Parsi and could com- 
pose Bajanama. He was also well- versed in Sanskrit and' Tehigu. 
Mikkini Mallaya didicated to him his poem “ PanditarZyasatakam.” 
Ski Narayana Gajapati Maharaj of Yizianagar, granted to him 
the fief of Moyida Viziaramapuram. He had two sons by .name 
Venkatakrishnanrazu and Venkata Nllftdrirazu. Of these two, the 
latter was more famous than the former and was much praised by 
the then Maharaja Sri Vijayarama G&zapati of • Vizianagaraawaand 
Sri Bao Gangadhara Ramarao Bahadur. £of Pithapuram, He was 
•the author of Daryaye Masadar in Pax^i. 
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I . 

SabdamanidarpanA 

[ By Kesiraja with the commentary of Linganaradhya, 

Edited by Mr. A. Venkata Rao & Pandit H. Sesha 
Ayyangar, Madras University. Price Rs. 2 — 8 — 0] 

This volume is a treatise on old Kannada grammer and it 
may be called an improved version of the original gloss by Kesiraja. 
Lingannrsdhya the, well know Virasaiva scholar of the 16th century, 
has made the original matter easier, simpler and more intelligable 
by adding his own commentary and giving imprpved versions with 
copious examples. 

Authors such as Nfigavarma of the 17th century and Kesiraja 
were the exponents of the Paninian and Aindra School of thought 
in the field of grammar. Although our author could not but 
be influence/! bv this school of thought, yet we find in him origi- 
nality and independence of thought. The influence of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit can be seen throughout the work. But it is to be remembered 
that the author has tried his utmost to give due importance to 
Kannada thereby giving the special characteristics of Kannada 
Language and at the same time has laid down a number of special 
rules to explain and elucidate such characteristics. 

In his lengthy introduction, Mr. Chenna Kesava Ayyangar, 
traces the history and growth of Kannada Language in its impor- 
tant phases and this, no doubt, is of great importance to the student 
of Kannada Literature. The book really helps one to study and 
understand the old Kannada grammar and thereby to understand 
the valuable old Kannada Language also. 

But it is a matter for regret that manuscripts in good condi- 
tign, treating subjects like these are still not* available. But it is 
hoped that complete manuscripts which would be of immense help 
to works of such type will come to light in course of time if proper 
i^sgareh" is made by the lovers of Kannada. 

J. V. Bhatt 

Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East 

[Voi. II, Suvarnadvipa, Part II, Cultural History, by 

R. Majtjmdar, m.a.,ph.d„ Vice-Chancellor, Decca University. . 

Calcutta 1939. Pp.‘ 354 with 75 Plates printed On Art Paper. J 

Ur. Majumdar is a well-known student of Ancient Indian 
Civilisation and Culture and has already written severai volumes 
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about its greatness and the manner in which it spread in the Far 
East. By the term SuvarnadvTpa, the author signifies Malay asia 
comprising the Malay Reninsula and the Malay Archipelago. In 
Part * I published in 1 937 the author described the beginnings of 
Hindu Colonisation in the islands of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Bali etc. 
and traced their history up to the end of the tenth century. In 
the present Part which is entitled. Culture and Civilisation in 
SuvarnadvTpa, he gives us a picture of the Social and Economic con- 
dition of the colonies. The legal 1 system prevalent there is directly 
or indirectly derived from the Smritis of Manu, Ysjftvalkya and 
Bhrigu. This is specially clear from the use of the caste system 
(c : tur varna) and the laws relating to marriage and slavery. Poetry* 
drama, music and dance formed the highest classes of amusement, 
and “the spirit of these was undoubtedly derived from India”. 
But it is not an easy task to civilise a ferocious people; and we 
can have some idea of their ferocity from the following quotation: 
“The temper (of the people of Java) is cruel and hasty; young and 
old, high and low, all carry a sword at their side and on the slightest 
provocation they injure each other.” 

Not only do we get a vivid account of the life of the people 
and the structure of their society but of their literature, largely 
inspired by the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, Religion and Art. 
In fact we may say that the chapters dealing with these topics 
from the best part of the book. The Sculpture jand Architecture of 
the islands are dealt with in great detail, period by period, and 
the conclusion is drawn that as in India, Art was the handmaid 
of Religion. The influence of Buddhism in this respect is not merely 
described but graphically brought before our eye by means of the 
many art plates reproduced at the end of the book. The temple 
at Barabudur naturally claims and is given great attention on 
account of its remarkable value; for it is “the realisation in space 
of a mandala of stone, a sculptured mandala to which the descrip- 
tions supplied by the ‘Lotus of good Law 5 apply very exactly.” 

In his* Preface the author promises another volume dealing 
with Kambhoja*. (Cambodia and Siam), though he is not sure when 
exactly it will see the light of day. 

TJiere is absolutely no doubt that Dr. Majumdar is giving in 
these volumes a thrilling account of a great theme — the spread of 

jf. This chapter was originally contribued as a Paper to the Dr. S. Krishna* 

swami Aiyangar commemoration volume published in 1136. 

2. Vol. I of this series dealt with Champa— in about 600 pages. 
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Vol •XII, Part 4]* 

» 

Indian Culture in South East Asia— and is, therefore, entitled to 
the gratitude of all Oriental’ Scholars. 

We {only hope that his success will ‘attract some of the 
research scholars in this "part of our country to this fascinating 
subject, the story of ‘Greater India’. 

N. R. K. 

South Indian Maharastrians 
(Cultural and Economic Studies) 

[Issued by the Maharatta Education Fund, Madras, as Silver 
Jubilee Souvenir, Madras. December 1937, pp. >67 Price Rs. 2/- 
Published by the Maharatta Education Fund, Madras. ] 

The publication of the Souvenir marks the happy occasion of 
the Silver Jubillee Celebrations of the Maharatta Education Fund, 
Madras, which was started on 15th September, 1912. In this 
volume is recorded the history of the numerous efforts of the 
South Indian" Maharastrians to ameliorate the condition of the 
members of their community who are scattered all over the country. 
It consists of three important parts; and the most interesting from 
the point of view of the historian is the third, which is devoted to 
historical and cultural studies relating to the Maharastrians of the 
South. The second part is devoted to brief biographies of eminent 
members of the Maharashtra community who played a glorious role 
in the history of the last century. The lives and achievements of 
those great men like Raja Sir T. Madhavarao, Diwan Bahadur 
K. Raghunadharao and others had indeed inspired tfye Maharashtra 
community during the last four decades of this province to emulate 
their example in every way. Flung far away from their home in 
in ^Maharashtra, the South Indian Maharashtrians had fallen on 
bad times owing to the annexation of the Maharatta kingdom of 
Tanjore. And it became necessary in the dawn of the twentieth 
century to rouse their patriotic sentiment once more, and the result 
was* a series of efforts to bring together the Maharashtrians of South 
India as an organised community for the improvement of their 
lot which had changed with the times. Some of the articles on 
cultural and historical topics in the third part are very interesting 
froSrrf the historians' point of view, and ^though erring sometimes on 
exaggeration are indeed inspiring to Maharatta sentiment and 
patriotism. At the same time, it must be obvious to every student 
of History that the Maharashtrian contribution to the glory of South 
India was no mean one during the last two and half cepturies. 
The self consciousness of the South Indian Maharastrians is praise- 
worthy and the M. E. F. is a glowing tribute to their great talent 
for organisation and promotion of communal welfare and prosperity. 
The Silver Jubilee Volume is well got up and the credit of the 
Work goes to the talented editor Prof. N* R» Kedar Rao, 
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Velugotivarivamsavali 

[ Edited with Intrqductien by Dr. N. V enk ataram a^yya , 

M- A., bh. B., Reader in Indian History and Archaeology, 
University of Madras. Published as Bulletin of the * Dept, 
of Indian History and Archaeology, No. 6, Madras 1030.] 

The publication of a critical edition of the V elugdtivarvathfa- 
vali, a chronicle of great historical importance, is a valuable contri- 
bution to the knowledge of history of South India. It r Is a chronicle 
of the royal house of Venkatagiri; it is a collection of verses and prose 
passages that were composed by court bards from time to time to 
commemorate the deeds of great ancestors of the Velugoti family, 
from the days of iRecelra Chevvireddi, who flourished in the latter 
part of the 12th century, down to Kumftra Y a cam a n&yaka in the 
and Singama nSyaka, in the middle of the 17th century. The 
VamsavaH as a source of history supplies facts which serve to fill 
the gaps in the history of the Mediaeval Period, touching the rise 
and fall of Kakatlya Empire, the Reddi kingdoms of Kondavidu 
Rsjamahendr%varamu, the Bahmani kingdom of Gulburga, and the 
Velama principality of Rflehakonda and lastly the Vijayanagara 
Empire. The VamsavaH furnishes facts which are not avai l able 
either from the inscriptions of the land or the works of Muhamma- 
dan historians. 

The publication under review is a careful and critical edition 
prepared by Dr. N. Venkataramanayya. It is based upon two 
Mackenzie Manuscripts preserved in the Government Oriental Manu- 
script Library. One is a copy of the other, and even the printed 
version which $he Doctor consulted is but another copy containing 
innumerable textual corruptions and scribal mistakes. The task of 
collating the probable and proper readings and correcting the mis- 
takes in bringing out this edition is by no means an easy one. One 
should be a master of numerous local dialects in the Telugu lan- 
guage before he can attempt to prepare a critical edition 
of a work of so great a historical value as the Velugdtivdrivamsavali 
Dr. Venkataramanayya is a scholar in Telugu besides being a histo- 
rian, and therefore he has been able to do this work admirably 
welL HiB Introduction contains a summary of the VamsavaH and 
a discussion of the historical material which the chronicle 
supplies, wi^h the help of the writings of the Mohammadan bisCo- 
rians, inscriptions of the land and literary sources. 

There are many more chronicles of the type of the Velugoti - 
varivamsdvali, in the Telugu language not to mention the innuerable 
Kaifiyats, which are preserved in the Mackenzie Collections. It will 
be a great service to the study of history of Southern India if 
these original chronicles are published as critically and carefully 
edited as the Velugdtivdrivam$dvaii is done. 


P. V. K, 



Annual Report op the Hon. Librarian xiii 

has also presented a few coins of the Andhra kings. The average 
number of visitors per day* to the Reading Room is over ten. 
About 28,1 books have been consulted from # 20 — 12 — 38 to this day. 
The figurt\ for the previous period are not available, as a consulta- 
tion Register was opened for the first time from 20 — 12—38. Of 
the 284 books consulted, about 80% are purely Research Periodicals 
which show the keen interest taken in research by the members of 
the reading public. Before the Library was transferred into its 
new premises I checked the books and placed them in order with 
the kind help of the previous Librarian Sri Ramachandramoorty 
and I take this opportunity of acknowledging his help. Unfortuna- 
tely during the process of transportation of bookshelves in a hurry 

the books got mixed up in spite of our best efforts and the whole 
thing had to be done over again. The Library has also grown 
very much and so the Managing Council was pleased to engage a 
clerk for one month on Rs. 15/- to put the whole Library in order, 
to take an inventory of the stock in Sri Nyapati Subbarao Pantulu 
Garu’s house and prepare a catalogue, and, I sincerely thank the 
Managing Council for the same. The catalogue has now been pre- 
pared, and remains to be printed. I suggest that the latest 
books and periodicals received may, from time to time, be made 
known to the reading public by means of charts showing them 
being hung in the Library, and I am sure this suggestion will 
receive adequate consideration at the hands of my successor. 

My thanks are also due to Messrs R. Subbarao, M. Samba- 
sivarao and B. Y. Krishnarao who helped me whenever required. 

Number of visitors to the Library and Reading Room during 
1(138 — 39 is 1,270 which shows an increment of about 400 over 
last year’s figures. 

B. VlSWANATHA SASTRY 
Hon. Librarian , 

1—4—39. 



ERRATUM ET CORRIGENDUM 


By oversight during jiroof reading the following sentence has 
been omitted in the XVII Annual Report on the working of the Society 
that appears on^p. vii above. The following sentence is the continua- 
tion of the first paragraph. 

In this connection the Society's thanks are also due to Rao 
Bahadur C. R. Krishnamacharlu, b.a., Superintendent for Epigraphy, 

Southern Circle, Mylapore, Madras for kindly lending the estampages 
of all the copper-plate grants of the Reddi Dynasty available 
in his office for Exhibition during the Reddi Empire Day Celebra- 
tions. The estafhpages are about 15 in number and all of them 
are unpublished inscriptions. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
ANDHRA HISTORICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY 

Minutes of the General Body Meetijg held on 3 — 4-1938 at 8 a m. 
Rao Bahadur A Rama Rao, B A., B.L , President in the chair. 

Seventeen Members were present. 

Resolved that the Secretary Report and another items on the 
agenda be postponed till the report of the Auditor, and the Accounts 
(Receipts and expenditure Statement of) are ready. The Meeting is 
adjourned to 24 — 4 — 1938 for the said purpose. 

Minutes of the General Body Meeting held on 1-5-39 at 7 45 a.m. 
Rao Bahadur A. Rama Rao, President in the chair. 

Twenty two Members were present. 0 

Resolved that the statement of Receipts and Expenditure be 
passed. This meeting requests the Managing Council to carry out 
the suggestions and follow the instructions given by the Auditor. 

Resolved that an honorarium of Rs. 10/- be given the Auditor 
for the work done by him. 

The Secretary presented his Annual Report of the working 
of the Society. Resolved to adopt the Report. # 

The following Office Bearers were elected for the year 1939 — 40. 

President'. 

K. N. Anantaraman Esq., m.a., i.c.s. 

(The retiring President, Rao Bahadur A. Rama Rao 
got 9 and Mr. K. N. Anantaraman obtained 12 votes.) 

Vice-President: 

Mr. N. Kameswaka Rao Pantultj, b.a., b.l., 

(Elected Unanimously) 

Secretary: 

Mr. R. V. Krishna Rao, m.a,, b.l. 

(Elected Unanimously) 

. Treasurer : 

Mr. K. J. Gopala Rao, b.a., b.l. 

(Elected Unanimously) 

Librarian & Curator ; 

Mr. V. S. Ramachandra Murti, m.a., B.Ed. 

( Elected Unanimously) 



The following gentlemen were elected to the Council unanimously: 

1. Mr. R. Subba Rao, m.a.^l.t. 

2. Mr. M. Anna Reddi, m.a., ll.b, 

3. Mr. M. Sambasiva Rao, 

4. Sri Raja K. S. Jagannatha Rao Pantulu Bahadur. 

* * * * 

Minutes of the Meeting of the Managing Council held on 8-5-1938. 

1. Resolved to admit the following gentlemen as Ordinary 
Members of the Society. 

(1) D. Sandilya Esq., m.a., (Oxon). 

(2) A. D. Pusalker, m.a., ll.b., 324, Vithalbhai Road, Bombay, 4. 

2. Resolved that in view of the present financial difficulties 
in which the Society is placed the local members be requested to 
be generous and pay the subscription for the 3 ^ear 1935 — 36 also. 
The Secretary is requested to circulate this resolution. 

3. Resolved that in view of the increased cost of printing 
paper etc., the"* subscription of the Journal for the institutions be 
raised from Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 postage excluded. Resolved further that 
the Secretary's action in having charged the enhanced rate from 
the institutions from Vol. X onwards is approved. Resolved further 
to ratify the action of the Secretary in charging mofussil members 
also subscription at Rs. 4/- per annum be approved. 

3. Accounts checked and passed up to date. 

4. Resolved to issue the Journal , Parts 3 and 4 of the Vol. XI 
as one consolidated part. 

5. Resolved to appoint a committee consisting of the Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Messrs. Rajah K. S. Jagannatha Rao Bahadur and 
V. S. Ramachandramurthi, for making necessary by-laws for the 
guidance of the Treasurer in view of the Auditor’s Report. 

Resolution adopted by circulation of the agenda on 8-5-38. 

Resolved to appoint Messrs. R. Subbarao, m.a.,l.t., and N. 
Kameswara Rao Pantulu to take a stock of account of the Society's 

Publications (Telugu and English) up to date. 

* * * * 

Minutes of the Managing Council meeting held on 12-6-38. 

2. Resolved to supply a copy each of the Telugu Publications 
of the Society, viz., KalingadeSa-charilra and Paffabhiaheka-sanchika 
to the Curator, Record Office, Egmore, Madras to cover the value 
of Re, 13 which was by mistake paid towards subscription, for th$ 
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J.A.H.R.8., while the latter is on the exchange list of the Puhlica* 

tions of tlfe Madras Record Office. 

• # 

3. Resolved to celebrate the -Reddi Empire Day in September 
1938 and that paper (30 reams, D. C.) be ordered for printing the 
Reddi Sanchika and that the printing commenced forthwith. 

The following gentleman are elected to the Editorial Com- 
mittee of the Reddi Sanchika Publication. Mr. M. Anna Reddi, 
Mr. V. S. Ramachandramurthi and Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao. Mr. 
G. Janakirama Choudari’s name is deleted from the Editorial Board 
as he is unable to give any part of his time for the work. 

5. Resolved to pay a sum of Rs. 50 a s advance to the 
Printer as advance for the printing of the Journal , Vol. XI, 
Parts 3 and 4. 

7. Resolved that the Secretary be requested to remove the 
Library and Museum from the Theosophieal Society Hall to a 
suitable new "premises at an early date. 

* * * * 

Minutes of the Managing Council Meeting held on 17 7 1938 

Read letter of resignation of Sri V. S. Ramachandramurti, 
who is employed as a teacher in P.R. College High School, Cocanada. 

1. Resolved to accept the resignation of Sri V. S. Rama- 
chandra Murthi, m.a., B.Ed., of the office of the Librarian and Cura- 
tor of the Society. 

Resolved to place on record the Society's grateful appreciation 
of*the services rendered by him as Librarian & Curator. 

2. Resolved to elect Mr. B. Viswanatha Sastri, m.a., B.Ed., as 
Librarian and Curator of the Society in the vacancy now created. 

* 4. Resolved to send out an appeal to the Public to support 
of the Society. The Appeal may be signed by the members of the 
Public as well. Messrs. R. Subbarao and B. V. Krishnarfto be 
requested to draft the appeal. 

Resolved that Messrs. B. V. Krishna Rao and V. Appa Rao 
be requested to prepare a Programme for the Reddi Empire Day 
Celebrations. 

The celebration may be held on two consecutive days, on the 
15th and 10th October 1938. 

Resolved to enrol the Reverend Mr. W. T. Benze, b. X., 
Peddapuram as an ordinary member of the Society. 



Minutes or the Managing Council Meeting held on 4 — 9 — 38. 

2. Resolved to appoint the' following gentlemen a\ Committee 
to prepare a list of Exchanges of the Journal for which there is no 
use or place in the Society’s Rooms and Library and also prepare 
a list of the periodicals which may be acquired for Exchange and 
place the matter before the Council for consideration at the next 
meeting. 

Prof. R. Subba Rao, 

Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao, and 
Mr. B. Visvanatha Sastri. 

3. Resolved ,to elect Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao as Editor and 

Messrs. N. Kameswara Rao and M. Anna Reddi, as members of the 
Editorial Committee for Vol. XII and authorise the Editor and 
Secretary to commence the printing of the Vol. XII, Part 1 

immediately. 

5. Resqlved to elect Dr. M. Rama Rao, m.a., ph.d., and Mr. S. 
Pratapa Reddi, b.a.,b.l., to the Editorial Board of the Reddi Sanchika. 

8. Resolved to elect Messrs. M. A. Reddi aud R. Subba Rao 
to the Library Committee with Librarian as Convener to revise and 
prepare a Catalogue for the Society’s Library. 

* * * * 

Minutes of the Managing Council Meeting held on 1 — 10—38 
, on requisition from the President. 

1. Resolved that the Coin Chest of the Society be opened and 
an inventory be made of the coins in it. 

2. The Library and the Museum should be removed to Innespet . 
into the First floor of the Bharat Insurance Co. Ltd., Buildings on 
or before the 4th inst. 

4. Resolved to entrust the articles of the Society’s Museum 
for exhibition at the Second Session of the Indian History Congress 
at Allahabad on the 9th and 10th of this month by Mr. R. $uljba 
Rao, M.>., L.T. 

* * * * 

Resolution passed by circulation of the Agenda on 0 — 11 — 1938. 

Read the correspondence that passed between the Managing 
Director, Bharat Insurance Co. Ltd., Madras Branch and the Secre- 
tary, ending with 6-11-38. 

• Resolved to take on lease the Hall and a Room on the first 
floor of the building in which the Bharat Insurance Co. Ltd. is 
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located on a monthly rent of Rs. 12 and a monthly electric light- 
ing charge Rs. 1-8-0 with effect from 9th November 1938. 

Resolved further to remove the Library and the Museum of 
the Society into the new premises on the 9th instant. ' 

* * * 

Minutes of the Managing Council Meeting held on 13-11-1938. 

3. Resolved to write a letter to the President of the Theoso- 
phical Society, Rajahmundry thanking him for his uniform courtesy 
and generosity in allowing the Society to keep its Library and 
Museum and the Free Reading Room in the Hall of the T. S. Lodge 
from 1932 onwards without charging any rent. » 

6. Read letter from the School of Oriental Studies, London. 
Resolved to supply Vol. Ill of the J .A.H.R.S. again and also send 
the Telugu Publications of the Society, (three in all) in exchange 
for their Bulletin, Vols. I to III. 

7. Resolved to approve of the expenditure incurred by the 
Secretary in shifting the Library etc. of the Society into the new 
premises. 

9. Resolved to purchase paper for the Reddi Sanchika from 
the Local Andhra Paper Mills, if that is suitable for the purpose. 

Resolved further to request the Razan Electric Press, Rajah- 
mundry to commence printing ot the Reddi Bunchikct. 

Resolved further to print 500 copies of the Reddi Banchika 

on 28 lbs. Double Crown paper. 

* * * * 

. Resolution passed by urgent circulation of the Agenda 

Read letter dated 14—11—1938, from Mr. C. Atmaram, 
formerly Joint Secretary of the Society, (1934-35) herewith circulated- 

Heard the statements made by Mr. R. Subba Rao and Mr. 
0 t Atmaram. In view of the delicate situation that has arisen 
owing to the refusal of Mr. N. Subbarao Pantulu to grant* any 
more time for the repayment of the loan, due on the .promissory 
note executed by Mr. C. Atmaram as Secretary, it is hereby re- 
solved to pay immediately the sum of Rs. 100 and obtain the pro- 
note back with the 'endorsement “fully discharged” made thereon. 

Resolved further to place on record the grateful thanks of 
the Council, and convey the s#me to Mr. N. Subbarao Pantulu, 
for his waiving the right to the interest on the pronote and for 
rendering timely help at a time when* it was most urgently needed. 



Minutes of tjie Managing Council Meeting held on 18-12-1938. 

Resolved to remove the following persons fror^ the Roll 
of Members. e f 

Mr. r V. V. S. Avadhani Mr. Govind Balamnt Makodi 

Mr. Y. V. Ramana Rao Patnaik Mr. P. Somasundara Desikar 

Mr. Rudraraju Venkatramaraju Mr. V. Satyanarayana 

Mr. P. Subbaraju 

Resolved to purchase 30 reams of printing paper D.C. 28 lbs. 
for printing the Reddi Sanchika from the Andhra Paper Mills and 
send the bill for payment out of the donation of H. H. Maharani 

Saheba of Gadwal, to Dr. C. R. Reddy. 

*• * * * 
v 

Minutes of the Meeting of the Council held on 21-1-39 

2. Read the letter of request of Mr. N. Kameswara Rao for 
permission to take 500 copies of the article, “The Murapaka Grant 
of Vajrahasta III,” by Mr. R. Subba Rao, published in Journal, 
Vol. XII, Piyt I, for his incorporating it in the “History of 

Kalinga” by Mr. R. Subba Rao. 

Resolved to grant necessary permission on the understanding 
that the same would be acknowledged in the Preface of the book. 

7. Resolved to purchase the missing parts of the J.B. dc O.B.S 
so as to make the set complete as the B. <Ss O.R.S. have expressed 
their inability to supply them freely. 

10. Resolved to appoint a clerk for a period not exceeding 
one month on u remuneration not exceeding Rs. 15 per mensem for 
stock taking of the publications of the Society and the Library. 

The olerk I. Sundara Sivarao is appointed on the suggestion 

of Mr. R. Subba Rao, from 28 — 1 — 39 to 28 — 2 — 39 provisionally. 

* * * * 

Minutes of the Meeting of the Managing Council held on 12-2-39 
Resolved to admit Mr. B. Mallappa, Commissioner, Rajahmun- 
dry Ifeinicipality and Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, m.a., f.b.a.s.b. 
Director-General of Archaeology in India, Delhi as ordinary menSbdics 
of the Society (1938—39). 

2. The programme for the Reddi Empire Day Celebration on 
the 7th, 8th and 9th April, prepared by Mr. B. V. Krishnarao is 
approved. 

3. Resolved to sanction Rs. 15/- only to the Secretary towards 
his travelling expenses for going to Madras in connection with the 

Sanchika work, namely to select photographs taken by the 
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Archaeological Department (Southern Circle) for inclusion in the 
Reddi Sancjfika. The photographs shall be of places of historical 
importance like Srisailam, ‘Tripurantakam, «Addanki, Kondavidu, 
Korukonda hnd Drakhsarama, as the cost of taking fresh photographs 
will be greater. 

Mr. M. Anna Reddi, m. a., ll. b., member of the Editorial, 
Board of the Reddi Sanchika is requested to accompany Mr. B. V. 
Krishnarao to* Madras and tour the Southern Andhra country for 
the collection of donations and subscriptions for the Reddi Empire 
Day Celebration and Reddi Sanchika publication. 

5. Accounts are checked and found up to-date and correct. 

8. Resolved to order Zinc half tone blocks for the chart that 
accompanies Mr. M. S. Sarma’s article, on the Madras Plates of 
Anantavarman, which is to appear in JAHRS, Vol. XII, Pt. 1. 

9. Read letter off Mr. V. Apparao to the Treasurer- Mr. 
V. Apparao is requested to deliver to the Treasurer all the vouchers 
of his expenditure for Rs. 2 — 8 — 0 and to obtain necC&sary advance 
towards his postage account. 

ll. Resolved te pay the balance Rs. 10 to the S. R. P. Works 
in full discharge of the balance due to them for printing, and obtain 
a receipt. 

Minutes of the Managing Council Meeting held on 5 — 3 — 39. 

1. Resolved to admit the following gentlemen as members 
of the Society (1938-39). 

• Rao Saheb T. V. Gopala Rao .Naidu Garu, b.a., b.l., Retired 
Deputy Collector, Rajahmundry. 

Sri K. Linga Raju Garu, Municipal Chairman, Rajahmundry. 

* * 2. Binder’s bills checked and passed. Resolved that Rs. 48 only 
in full’ discharge be paid to him. Number of books bound are 153. 

3. Printer’s Bill (R. E. Press) for printing Vol. XI, Paste 1 to 
^4,TfeAjly , cheeked. 

A sum of Rs. 33—14—0 is found due. Resolved to J>ay the 
balance (Rs. 33-’~14 — 0) and close the account. 

* 4 . {») Read* letter from Dr. C. R. Reddy. After due consi- 
derati B »* O f all matters involed it is now resolved that the ^Council 
should; stick to the original programme and to request Dr. C. R. 
Reddy garu, and H. H. the Maharani Saheba of Gadwal to kindly 
it convenient to attend the celebrations. 
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(b) Mr. M, Anna Eeddi is elected as ‘Joint Editor* of the 
Reddi Sanchika. 

5. Accounts up' to date checked and approved. 

6. Resolved to hold the annual meeting of the General Body 
of the Socity on 2 — 3 — 1939. Mr. R. Subba Rao is requested to 
draw up a programme for the Annual meeting. 

Minutes of the meeting of the Council held on 89 — 3 — 1939. 

1. (1) The Report of the Hon. Secretary of the working of 
the Society during the year 1938—39 is read and adopted. 

(2) The Treasurer is requested to prepare and present his 
Statement of Receipts and Expenditure to the General Body on the 
April, 2 next. 

(3) The Report on the working of the Library and the 
Museum for the year 1938—39 by the Librarian & Curator is 
read and adopted. 

2. Resolved to get. blocks made of the photos of the follow 
ing donors to the Reddi Sanchika for inclusion in the publication. 

1. Sri Kowuri Satyanarayana Reddi garu, Balabhadrunjpuram. 

2. Sri Satti China Venkatareddi garu, Savaram. 

3. Sri Satti Subbanna garu, son of Gangireddi, Savaram. 

4. Sri Satti Sattiraju garu, Savaram. 

5. Sri Dwarampudi Venkayya garu, Savaram. 

6. Tatavqrti Seetarama Sreshthi and 

7. Tatavarti Chenchu Punnaiah. (Both *of Rajahmundry). 

3. (1) Resolved to publish all the available blocks of photo- 
graphs of antiqities of the Reddi Period in suitable sizes. The 
discretion in the matter of selection etc. shall be in the Editor and 
Joint Editor, Secretary and Mr. R. Subba Rao. 

' (3) Resolved that photographs of the Reddi Empire £>ay 

Celebration, viz., the Managing Council for the year, the Editorial 
Boardfand Exhibition be taken and published in the Reddi Sanchika 

10S $ri V. Prabhakara Sastri Garu, of the Oriental Mss^ 
library r be requested to preside over the Literary Section of the 
Reddi Empire Day Celebration. 

‘Resolved that bis Travelling Expenses be paid. 






